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\HE THIRTIETH ANNUAL CONVENTION of the American Bankers’ 
Association is to be held in New York city on September 14, 15 
and 16. The selection of New York city for the convention is almost 
unique in the history of the association, no convention having been 
held in the great banking metropolis of the country since the year 
1877. This convention was the third in the history of the association. 
It was opened at Association Hall on September 12 and continued 
three days. The principal topic of discussion was the all-absorbing 
one at that time of the resumption of specie payments. This was a 
little over a year before specie payments were actually resumed, on 
January 1, 1879. A desperate attempt was made throughout the 
country to secure the repeal of the resumption act of 1875 before it 
could take effect. The silver question was also largely in evidence. 
It was in the following February that Congress authorized the coinage 
of the silver dollar. 

Most of the members of the executive council at that time and 
other officers of the association have passed away. Mr. Lyman J. 
GAGE was then a member of the executive council. Mr. GrEorGE F. 
BAKER was treasurer of the association. The chief addresses were 
made by ex-Governor Stuart L. WoopFrorpD, of New York, Sir 
Francis Hincks, of Canada, Mr. Geo. 8. CoE and Hon. W. G. 
GROESBECK. The attitude of many of the speakers towards the re- 
sumption of specie payments was one of uncertainty as to the result 
when the Treasury should on January 1, 1879, be opened to pay gold 
in exchange for greenbacks. It is curious to find a man like Gro. S. 
CoE, who always stood for sound money, expressing the belief that 
the act of 1875 and the Government’s plan to resume on January 1, 
1879, would fail because, he solemnly asseverated, the gold would 
be immediately drawn out in exchange for notes, and he feared that 
such a break-down would be the result that the day of successful re- 
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sumption would be indefinitely postponed. The successful working 
of the resumption act when January 1, 1879, arrived, made Mr. 
Cork’s fears, expressed at this convention, seem unworthy of a man 
of his judgment. Nevertheless, his only error was that he over- 
estimated the burden of currency which would fall on the gold reserve 
provided by Secretary SHERMAN. Mr. CoE seemed to believe that 
not only the legal-tender notes, but also the National bank notes, 
would be used to deplete the reserve. He overlooked the fact that the 
bank notes, being redeemable in legal-tender notes, would improve 
rather than detract from the credit of the latter. He was, however, 
correct in the view that the paper currency should not bear too great 
a proportion to the gold reserve, as was afterwards proved when ex- 
cessive issues of Treasury notes and silver certificates caused the panic 
of 1893 and the redemption of legal-tender notes in endless chain 
until the gold reserve was practically exhausted. The difference be- 
tween Mr. CoE and Senator SHERMAN was as to the accumulation of 
gold necessary for resumption. Mr. Corthought the supply provided 
would prove inadequate. The result showed that Senator SHERMAN 
was right. Mr. GROESBECK’s address was an argument for aiding 
resumption by the coinage of silver, and the views he here expressed 
were at that time held by many practical men, and had great weight 
in leading Congress to authorize the coining of the silver dollar. Most 
all of the ideas in regard to the advantages of a restoration of silver 
by legislation, afterwards elaborated in the great silver controversy 
which continued until the defeat of BRYAN in 1896 and 1900, may be 
found in embryo, as it were, in Mr. GROESBECK’s address. 

There will be a fine opportunity for some speaker in the conven- 
tion next September to contrast banking in New York twenty seven 
years ago with its present gigantic development. There is reason to 
expect that the convention in New York will be a memorable one in 
the history of the association, as was that of 1877 in the wide range 
of interesting subjects skillfully and interestingly debated. It is be- 
lieved that the coming convention will attract a greater attendance 
than was ever before known in the history of the association. 


Or OS 


A RISE IN THE PRICE OF WHEAT has followed as a result of the 
unfavorable weather conditions prevailing in the West. The heavy 
rains no doubt inflicted great damage on the wheat crop, and the 
expectations of a restoration of confidence from this source will 
probably be disappointed. The cotton crop, however, continues to 
flourish. It has as yet received no setback, although it has yet to pass 
through some critical months. Cotton is in reality the only crop of 
which this country has a virtual monopoly. In the production of 
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wheat the United States has manyrivals. Wheat is grown in almost 
all temperate countries, but in most of them the production of the 
country is used in the home market and there is nothing left for ex- 
port. Among the countries that have a surplus for export, and thus 
enter into rivalry with the United States, are Russia, Austria- Hun- 
gary, Canada, the Argentine Republic, and sometimes India and 
Australia. The uncertainties of harvests are as much in evidence in 
all these countries as they are in the United States, and it is seldom 
that all or even the greater part of them have bounteous harvests in 
the same season. This year there seems to be some doubt as to the 
European wheat crop. Fears have been expressed that it will not 
equal the crop of last year. If this happens, contemporaneously with 
shoztage in this country, the price of wheat and flour must continue 
high. It may, therefore, happen, even with something of a failure in 
the great wheat-producing sections of the country, that the actual 
price received may bring as much money as was received by the pro- 
ducers fora more bounteous harvest. This was what happened in 
the South last year, where the planters received more for their stinted 
crop of cotton than for the greater yields of previous years. 

In the effect on the business of the whole country it is, however, 
questionable whether high prices received through abnormal crop con- 
ditions confer the same benefit as normal crops at fair prices. The 
high prices of cotton, for instance, while they benefited the producer, 
conduced to disastrous speculation, and they gave a severe setback to 
the cotton-spinning interests. The success last year with the cotton 
crop has brought great prosperity to the South, although it does not 
seem to extend its influence over the whole country as the agricultural 
prosperity of the West seems to do. The South is apparently more 
conservative in the handling of its acquired wealth, and is not so 
reckless in laying it out for the thousand and one purposes which 
tempt the possessor of new capital. The West has, as a rule, been 
reckless in the manner in which it has laid out its gains, and pros- 
perity has come in gusts, succeeded by lulls, when only the grumbling 
of discontent could be heard. After a successful wheat crop the 
farmers of the West seem to want to buy the earth. In the South, 
whether it is because natural conditions of climate do not render 
necessary sO many adventitious aids to comfort, or because of the 
temperamental difference in the people, there is not the same dispo- 
sition to rush into expensive improvements as in the West. In the 
matter of machinery, for instance, the West will expend more for 
improved labor-saving machines, after a successful crop, than the 
South will expend under the same circumstances. One reason of 
this, of course, is the fact that in the South manual labor is more de- 
pended upon, and machinery is of less importance. What is used is 
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of a more solid type that does not wear out so quickly and is not so 
apt to become out of date on account of improvements. The West- 
ern farmer who, by his individual efforts, aided by his horses and 
machinery, can take care of immense wheat and corn acreage, wants 
the very best tools, so as to lessen, as far as possible, his personal 
toil. The Southern planter, who does not labor himself, but has the 
aid of cheap manual labor, uses a minimum of machinery, and in 
regard to that he has does not take a minute interest in its quality. 
The Western farmer, because he does a large share of the work, does 
not have to divide the returns with any one. The Southern planter has 
to look after many dependents who have aided him with their labor. 

But there are deeper reasons why the South is more conservative 
in spending its money than the West. Probably it has been noticed 
that Southern business men are less expansive than those of the West, 
and inclined to drive closer bargains, to insist on minutiz and detail 
more than those of the West. The West, like the South, has known 
hard times, but compared with what the business men of the South 
have come through since the depression which followed the Civil 
War, the Western men have lived continuously as near neighbors to 
the traditional horn of plenty. The profits of the Southern business 
man, whether merchant or planter, have never, as a rule, come in a 
lump; they have accumulated by slow degrees. Every dollar has 
had to be held with a firm grip. The dealings with a dependent race 
of laborers have been a constant object lesson of the value of small 
things in business. It is not likely that the Southern people will be 
as free spenders as the West, or that they will have their heads so 
easily turned by one or two successful seasons. 

But’ while the prosperity of the South may be less immediately 
beneficial to the whole country than that of the West, in the long run 
the example of the South may do much to check the tendency to ex- 
travagant dissipation of wealth that has much to do with the rapid 
alternation of good and bad times characterizing the financial history 
of the country. The Western agriculturist, in his good fortune, has 
been exploited again and again, and is the richest spoil of the trading 
element. The careful closeness of the South is better than the care- 
less extravagance of the West, not only for the people who follow the 
agricultural and business pursuits of those sections, but also for the 
traders and speculators of the North and East, who gladly assist in 
sharing and consuming the products of the agriculturists. The ex- 
travagance of traders and speculators is but the reflection of the 
recklessness that has deep root in the minds of the producing classes. 
Admiration of big results and contempt for little things are engrafted 
in the minds of all classes. The South seems to be saner in this re- 
spect than any other part of the country. 
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GREAT BRITAIN IS THE great creditor nation. It seems to be gen- 
erally conceded that she has something like ten or twelve billions of 
dollars invested outside of her own immediate territory. France is 
the next in rank to Great Britain, and the amount of French capital 
invested outside of her own territory has been estimated by experts 
employed by the French Government at between five and six billions 
of dollars. In a lesser degree Holland and Belgium are creditor na- 
tions. The United States is still a debtor nation in that foreign capi- 
tal invested here exceeds American capital invested outside of our 
own territory. But whether a nation is a creditor or debtor it is 
not in the same sense as an individual is debtor or creditor. One na- 
tion as a nation does not owe another in the same capacity. Nor 
does the fact of a nation being a creditor nation instead of a debtor 
nation necessarily add anything to its strength or resources in a 
purely national sense. France, a creditor nation, does not compare 
with the United States in the ability to raise revenue for national 
purposes, and the United States is as yet a debtor. The national 
debt of France is vastly greater in proportion to resources of the 
country than that of the United States. The Government of this 
country can borrow money on better terms than that of France. 

The mere fact of a nation having large sums of money invested 
in enterprises outside of its own borders does not indicate that it is a 
richer nation than one that has nothing outside of its own boundar- 
ies. This country, for instance, has immense territories and great 
natural resources to develop. There is room within its boundaries 
for the use of all its own capital and for much more belonging to 
other nations. It is because there is no opportunity to use it at 
home, from the narrowness of their boundaries and the limitation of 
national resources, that France and England have so much invested 
abroad. 

The mere fact where the money of its citizens is invested, whether 
at home or abroad, has little to do with the greatness or strength 
of a nation. In modern times the overflow of wealth and capital 
into all parts of the business world regardless of national boundaries 
is an evidence of how much the civilization of mankind generally has 
advanced. The wealth and capital of the world are thrown practically 
into a common fund, from which each and any may borrow if they 
accede to the terms and conditions of the loan. It is said that some 
of the Japanese loan was subscribed by Russian capitalists. The 
fact is that capital has no country, but goes wherever it can earn 
satisfactory wages, with due regard to security. Boundary lines are 
no doubt important marks by which to judge of the movement of 
capital in accordance with the demands of the trade and industry 
of the world. 
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Whatever advantage there may be in being independent of foreign 
capital and being able to lend some of our home capital abroad, will 
no doubt soon be enjoyed by this country. During the last five years 
the balance of trade has been greatly in favor of this country, and it 
is said that large amounts of foreign capital invested here have been 
paid off, until the amount of such capital now in the country has 
been very much reduced. It is probable that within a very few 
years the United States will take its place among creditor nations. 
But if it does not do so it will be because there are still within the 
country itself opportunities for the investment of all the capital that 
can be accumulated at more profitable rates than can be obtained by 
investments abroad. The rate of profit is what decides a capitalist 
whether he shall keep his capital at home or send it abroad. If the 
profits to be obtained in France or England were greater than could 
be had abroad, we should not hear of them as creditor nations. 

It is a question, also, whether the influx of foreign capital does 
not benefit the country that uses it as much as the country furnishing 
it. The amounts paid for the working expenses and plants of enter- 
prises, and the bonuses and fees paid to agents are for the benefit of 
the borrowing country. Very often the share of profits on the use of 
foreign capital which remains in the borrowing country is greater 
than the share which goes into the pockets of the foreign capitalist. 





THE RATIO OF CAPITAL TO DEPOSITS in the banks of the United 
States has been diminishing for a number of years. We published 
last month some comment of the London ‘‘ Bankers’ Magazine ” upon 
this tendency, and have at other times referred to the subject in these 
pages. 

This tendency is much more noticeable when the statistics of the 
banking interests prior to 1850 are compared with those of the present 
day. In hardly any case, not even in those of the banks of the 
United States, did the deposits of the banks in existence prior to 1850 
equal the amount of capital. But the success and security of a bank 
does not necessarily depend upon the proportion of capital put up by 
its stockholders. Many kinds of banks, Savings banks of certain 
classes especially, have no capital at all, and private banks are very 
often safely conducted simply on the money furnished by the public. 
Nevertheless, it is highly probable that the system of banking, under 
general laws, either State or National, prevailing in the United States, 
allowing of a large number of free and independent banks, necessi- 
tates the investment of a larger amount of capital than would be the 
case if the banking business were confined to a smaller number of 
larger institutions. Tostart these small banks requires in each case 
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some certain amount of money to be put up by the organizers, and 
while in each case the amount is small, yet the banks are so numer- 
ous that the aggregate is large. If all the smaller country banks 
are taken by themselves, it will be found that their capital bears a 
larger proportion to deposits than is the case with the banks in the 
larger monetary centres. It is in these centres that the small propor- 
tion of capital to deposits is most noticeable. The concentration of 
deposits in the monetary centres is due to the reserve law in part, and 
also to the natural laws governing the flow of deposits and funds to 
these centres. The proportionate increase of deposits is also more or 
less due to the necessity for creating a currency to supplement the 
restricted issue of bank currency proper. The National banks are 
the only ones in the United States which are permitted to issue bank 
notes. The bank notes issued by the banks are restricted by the 
amount of their capital, although this limit has seldom if ever been 
reached, and more practically by the supply of United States bonds 
and their price in the markets. The banks never have been able to 
issue bank notes to meet all their transactions. They therefore meet 
the deficiency by using their credit in another way. They encourage 
the use of checks by granting loans which are credited to the bor- 
rowers as deposits. It is this system of using bank credits 
which enlarges the proportion of deposits to capital. Every 
one knows that the clearing-house returns, showing the move- 
ment of checks, is a much better criterion of the business of the 
country than the small fluctuations in the aggregate amount of Na- 
tional bank notes. It will be found that when business is active and 
increases in volume, the proportion of deposits to capital will increase, 
and when business diminishes deposits will tend to diminish, except 
perhaps in some of the money centres where money flows as a last 
resort when its active use elsewhere diminishes. But it is easy enough 
to see that with the system of banking fostered by our institutions, 
with the competition for business which is a consequence of free and 
independent banking, that the constant struggle is for each bank to 
enhance its deposit line in any way possible. ‘The larger the amount 
of money belonging to the public handled, the larger the rates of 
dividends to stockholders. 

But the main interest is in the question whether the safety of our 
banks is lessened by the diminishing proportion of capital to deposits. 
It can hardly be believed that there is any diminution of safety on 
this account. The safety of depositors depends upon the manage- 
ment of the institutions with which they deal. The safety of the 
Savings banks of New York State, for instance, has never been 
deemed less because they have no capital. It may, perhaps, be 
urged that the larger the amount invested by stockholders, the 
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greater the jealousy and care with which they will watch and guard 
the management, but bad management has wrecked banks of the 
largest capital, and the interests of stockholders have suffered as 
well as those of depositors. Nor is the additional safety given by 
the stockholders’ double liability of sufficient importance in the 
minds of those who deal with banks to induce them to select banks 
having the largest proportion of capital, in preference to other 
banks. The consideration of amount of capital seems to have very 
little weight in the minds of the ordinary depositor compared with 
the general reputation for good management, and the strength of the 
resources of a bank, whether derived from capital or deposits. The 
proportion of capital to deposits is sure to diminish as the credit of a 
bank rises with the public, from the general presumption of its good 
management shown by its statements. When the wealth of a coun- 
try is small the proportion of capital to deposits is greater. The 
increase in the proportion of deposits to capital in the United States 
indicates the greater use of the banks by the public and the greater 
general wealth of those using the banks. 





_—— 


THE INTERNATIONAL GOLD MOVEMENT is always an interesting 
study. That the importation and exportation of the metal may be 
controlled to an extent, at least, by bankers, is generally admitted. 
An extreme instance of this was shown during the Administration 
of President CLEVELAND, when the gold reserve of the Treasury 
was restored and the gold standard maintained by the operations of 
the BELMONT-MoRGAN Syndicate. The circumstances at this time 
were very adverse, and it was necessary to employ a new issue of 
Government bonds as the basis of the necessary credit. At that 
time the Government reserves were so depleted that it was feared 
that the Treasury might find it impossible to continue to pay gold 
for the legal-tender and Treasury notes which an alarmed public 
were presenting for redemption. The gold to replenish the Treasury 
reserve was procured by borrowing at that time, in a manner analo- 
gous to methods recently pursued in checking the outflow of gold 
consequent upon the Panama payment. When the negotiations for 
the purchase of the canal property from the French Company were 
complete it was evident that gold exports would be necessary. Al- 
though the stock of gold in the United States was very large—and it 
was not likely that the withdrawal of the forty or fifty millions 
required would be seriously felt—yet the accumulation of this stock 
during the last decade had been coincident with and in a measure 
due to the increased prosperity of the country. There was no doubt 
a general feeling that as the accumulation of gold was, to say the 
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least, an accompaniment of prosperity, the dimunition of this stock 
from any cause was likely to be taken as a sign that this prosperity 
was on the wane. 

If the Panama payments had become due in 1901 or 1902, the 
effect on general business would have aroused fewer apprehensions. 
But, unfortunately, the recession of the tide of prosperity had set in, 
and there was less confidence in the future than had previously ex- 
isted. The presidential year, too, may be distinctly regarded as a 
depressing circumstance. The lessening revenues of the Govern- 
ment were another, and there can be no question that the continual 
shipments of gold were looked upon by our leading financiers as 
likely to increase the general tendency to depression that was becom- 
ing more and more manifest. That action to stop the export of gold 
was taken, and that credits were obtained abroad by which foreign 
exchange was created, cannot be doubted. The circumstances were 
favorable. The rates in the money markets both here and abroad 
were such that our international bankers could see a profit in such 
transactions apart from the good effect which the stoppage of gold 
shipments might have. Of course, the profit realized depended on 
future conditions. If the crops of the coming season shall be good, 
if manufactures and commerce shall prosper, it will be easy to pay 
the debts created from the future favorable balance of trade. 

It seems certain that to maintain the highest standard of indus- 
trial and agricultural production, upon which to base a favorable 
balance of trade, and to be able to meet the present engagements 
without loss, it is very important that there should be no difficulty in 
obtaining money in our home money markets, and that there should 
be no blight on enterprise from undue apprehensions as to the future. 
The whole structure of modern credit depends on public confidence 
in the sufficiency of our gold reserves. This belief that business 
equilibrium is jeoparded by the shrinkage of reserves may not have 
definite rules for its guidance. That is, there seems to be no hard 
and fast rule as to how much gold should be in the country in order 
to maintain undisturbed confidence in the currency and the banks. 
The general business public is affected only when the banks and 
financial institutions begin to feel the necessity of protecting them- 
selves. The legal and published reserves are only very crude crite- 
rions of the banking attitude at any given time. To the bank man- 
agers they may or may not be the true guides of policy. A bank 
management may be influenced in extending or contracting accom- 
modations by a host of reasons independent of considerations of 
reserve. Bankers and financiers watch business conditions as sailors 
watch the weather. They are guided among other things by the 
psychological condition of the minds of the general business public, 
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and knowing to some extent the influences which prevail to encour- 
age confidence or to excite distrust, they endeavor to maintain the 
public mind in a favcrable condition. Long before reserves are 
affected the skillful financier perceives influences which will tend to 
reduce or enlarge them. 

Perhaps there is no one cause that produces such immediate effects 
on the general business public as the danger which is popularly as- 
cribed to the exportation of gold. No.matter whether the gold stock 
is superabundant, or how persistently financial authorities give assur- 
ances that no harm can ensue, the timid public, when they see that 
the balance of the gold traffic has turned against this country, recog- 
nize the force of sentiment, and dread lest with the outgo of gold 
there may ensue action leading to pressure on the banks themselves. 

Perhaps there is no field in which the spirit of unreason is so apt 
to seize on the public mind as in that of finance. Each capitalist, 
large and small, is almost sure to take self-protective action on mere 
suspicion as.quickly as upon assured fact. To be on the safe side, 
regardless of all else, is the desire of the possessor of moneyed capi- 
tal, and this leads to decisive action long before there seems any rea- 
son for it to an observer who has nothing at stake. 

Ordinarily, bank accounts afford the safest means to enable a 
capitalist to command money. Experience has proved that many 
who deal in ready money distrust the banks in times of stress, and 
seek to become their own custodians. No doubt in 1893, for instance, 
the use of safe deposit vaults by those who desired to have private 
command of actual money when rates became high, aggravated the 
stringency of the money markets. 

Everything goes to show that bankers and financiers who deal in 
the money of capitalists, whether large or small, find it easier to ob- 
viate the causes which excite apprehensive locking up of capital 
than to attempt to argue that such causes ought not to produce 
apprehension. So it was the better policy to take steps to counteract 
the outflow of gold than to attempt to prove to the public that such 
outflow would have no evil consequence. 


——— OPO —__ ——_ 


BoTH THE MINT LAW of 1873 and the act of March 14, 1900, 
declare the gold dollar the standard or unit of value, and there is 
no doubt that the gold standard is as legally established as it can 
be. The silver dollar, however, occupies practically a position in 
the monetary system of the United States that, to say the least, 
affords an opening through which the stability of the gold standard 
is in danger of being shaken. The law provides that the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall maintain the parity of the gold and silver dol- 
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lars, and it gives him ample means to do this. It nowhere directly 
provides that the Secretary shall redeem silver with gold dollars. In 
the case of any public distrust of the silver dollars, this would be the 
only effectual means of maintaining their parity with the gold dollar. 
The silver certificates and silver dollars, as a matter of fact, circulate 
at par, because the people have confidence that the Secretary of the 
Treasury, whatever might happen, would provide a way of main- 
taining parity. It hardly seems possible that any silver dollars would 
be presented for redemption as long as the gold reserve holds out to 
redeem legal-tender notes. Nevertheless, it is the unexpected that 
sometimes happens, and confidence is shaken by the most unexpected 
causes. 

It is contended by some that the law should definitely provide 
that silver dollars be redeemable in gold, thus relieving the Secretary 
of the Treasury of any discretion. But it is difficult to conceive that 
the position of the gold standard would be any stronger than it is 
now. It might just as well be said that the Government puts the 
gold standard in as much possible jeopardy by keeping legal-tender 
notes outstanding as it does by leaving the silver dollars as they are. 
As the law now stands, with legal-tender notes, silver certificates and 
silver dollars protected by a gold reserve, and the redemption of sil- 
ver dollars left to the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
matter is no worse than it would be did the law specifically provide 
for the redemption of silver dollars in gold. The execution of the 
laws must be left to the executive. If a President should enter the 
White House who was hostile to the gold standard, and should place 
in the Treasury as Secretary a man also hostile to the gold standard, 
he could by forced construction of law and by affected fears of dis- 
aster to the Government or to business interests, cause great alarm and 
even overturn the gold standard. 

No institution ever appeared to be more strongly entrenched, both 
in law and custom, than the Bank of the United States before Jack- 
son’s attack upon it. But JACKSON, a popular President, over- 
turned the bank in spite of the most strenuous opposition. 

While there is little probability of the gold standard ever being 
the object of attack by any Administration, yet the fate of the Bank 
of the United States shows that no institution is safe if the majority 
of the voters will stand by a President who attacks it. If such a 
majority should back up a man who like BRYAN would seek to vin- 
dicate his personal financial views, safeguards of law could not be 
made so strong that they would be proof against an attack made 
under the forms of new legislation. 

To strengthen the gold standard by further legislation is, there- 
fore, unnecessary. The law as it stands is strong enough to resist 
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any ordinary contingency. If an extraordinary and apparently im- 
possible revulsion in the opinions of the voters should take place, no 
further safeguards that could be thrown around the gold standard 
would be of any avail. If the country continues to enjoy ordinary 
prosperity, there can be no possible pretext for making any change in 
the present monetary laws or in the methods of executing them. 
Even if business reverses should be experienced, it is highly im- 
probable that any attack on the gold standard will ever again be 
seriously made. The country has become so thoroughly convinced 
by experience since 1900 that the gold standard is not inconsistent 
with the greatest prosperity, that all sensible men would laugh at 
any one who should propose to abolish it as a remedy for hard times. 
The gold standard will most assuredly protect itself. 


So 


IN THESE DAYS OF STIRRING EVENTS, when at any moment 
some clash may arise among the nations which occupy a neutral po- 
sition in the war between Japan and Russia, it is natural that the 
stock markets of the world should show sensitiveness of movement. 
But it is not always possible to trace some of the changes in the 
prices of stocks to the exact cause, and it has often been suspected 
and sometimes proved that diplomats who are supposed to have ad- 
vance or inside knowledge of policies and events have imparted it to 
those connected with the speculations of the stock exchange. 

The position of the neutral powers towards the combatants has 
in itself elements of potential hostility. Great Britain and China 
stand sympathetically with Japan. France and Germany are sup- 
posed to feel for Russia. The United States, if popular feeling is an 
indication, cannot, however sternly it seeks to maintain neutrality, 
prevent its sympathies from being with the Japanese. China seems 
to be less capable of enforcing the respect of the combatants for its 
position, but even its helplessness extends aid in the direction of its 
sympathies, and the United States and other nations may easily be 
aroused to interfere if either Russia or Japan shall try to avail itself 
of the comparative helplessness of China to humiliate her pride by 
infringement of her rights, territorial or otherwise. Neutrality of 
sympathy is impossible. 

Another source of danger is the overstepping of maritime inter- 
national rights by either combatant. It is easy to see how neutral 
nations may become embroiled, through unwise diplomatic action. 
The use of knowledge of political and diplomatic events in advance 
by those in whose hands the decision on the given line of conduct 
rests, for personal aggrandizement is in these days difficult to prove. 
The stigma which would attach to the official who is discovered in 
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employing his official power to affect stocks, drives into the deepest 
concealment those who are dishonorable enough to so use their 
power. 

At one time, however, such use of power for personal benefit 
was considered as one of the perquisites of official life, and it may 
be questionable whether the outright speculations of officials, say of 
the period of Louis XIV and the Regent, did any greater harm than 
the veiled methods employed by modern corrupt official persons. No 
doubt in the past the critical decision which involved a nation in war 
has been made because of advantage to be gained in private busi- 
ness. Public opinion frowns upon such a motive for diplomatic or 
official conduct in the present age of enlightenment. Nevertheless, 
there is no doubt but that even now terrible pressure is often brought 
to bear by influential speculators on those who are likely to possess 
official secrets, so as to obtain information which may be turned to 
to account on the stock exchange. The speculation of the present 
day is so complicated a piece of machinery, involving not only 
national but international interests that, even if there be a corrupt 
motive in the giving of tips by officials there can be no certain way 
of tracing or proving guilt. To the great mass of speculators the 
whole thing of seeking to take advantage of political events is a 
matter of guesswork, as much as the attempt to benefit by the ordi- 
nary rumors of the market in more peaceful times. Very often, no 
doubt, official persons give information unconsciously by their mien 
and action, by words carelessly dropped. It is, in fact, with the 
greatest precaution and care that official secrets of importance can 
be perfectly kept. It is the knowledge of this fact that enables the 
corruptly inclined officer to carry out his purposes, and yet so cover 
up his methods that detection can only occur by accident. 

In these times of strained diplomatic relations when there are so 
many chances of national interests being suddenly affected, many of 
the fluctuations of the market cannot be accounted for except by 
taking occult influences of this kind into consideration. Perhaps 
these influences have as yet less effect in the United States than in 
European markets, not because our speculators and perhaps officials 
are less inclined to avail themselves of corrupt methods, but because 
the position of the United States makes the effect of political events 
growing out of the war between Japan and Russia less powerful on 
securities here. Even if this country should be forced to make a 
demonstration of force, it is probable that this would have much less 
effect on United States bonds,.than a similar involvement of Great 
Britain or France would have on their securities. 

The diplomatic bodies of the different Governments are at the 
present time so closely in communication that there are some secrets 
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which may become common to all, and when leaks occur it becomes 
for this reason impossible to determines their origin. But while the 
influence of officials tips on the stock market may be deplored, its 
power for evil is, no doubt, much exaggerated. Only real events 
have any permanent effect on the genuine prosperity of nations. 
The knowledge of them in advance may benefit or injure a few, but 
is of little consequence compared with the result when this knowl- 
edge becomes common property. 


~--—= 


THE RESERVES OF THE NEW YORK CITY BANKS continue to 
increase, and in all probability the reaction will not set in for some 
time. Owing to the general lateness of the season the crops will not 
be ready to move as early as usual. There have been high surplus re- 
serves succeeding financial crises before. After 1873 theaccumulation 
of reserve was noticeable for some years. Therevival from that panic 
was very slow, and it was only in 1879, nearly six years later, upon 
the resumption of specie payments, that the signs of renewed confi- 
dence began to manifest themselves strongly. 

In May, 1884, occurred the GRANT & WARD failure, followed by the 
closing of the Marine National Bank of New York city, the suspension 
of the Metropolitan National. The country banks all began to call for 
their deposits, and to prevent worse consequences the New York As- 
sociated banks issued clearing house loan certificates. The panic of 
1884 was a good deal like the recent one of 1903, the effects did not 
last long, and a recovery began in 1896. In 1885, however, there 
was a noticeable excess of reserve. In 1893 the next serious panic 
took place, for which various causes have been ascribed, but probably 
the chief cause was want of confidence in the financial position of the 
currency, brought about by the constant injection of new amounts 
of Treasury notes under the silver purchase law of 1890 into the cir- 
culation. The effects of this panic lasted long, and through all the 
years between 1893 and 1899 the surplus reserves of the New York 
banks were abnormally high, falling off somewhat in the fall, but 
increasing during thesummer. From 1898 to 1903 the reserves were 
very little above the legal limit, as a rule, until the present year fol- 
lowing the set-back of 1903. 

There have thus, within the last thirty years, been two firancial 
crises (1873-1893), from which the recovery in each case took about 
six years, and two crises, those of 1884 and 1903. The recovery from 
the crisis of 1884 took about two years. From certain similarities 
between that crisis and the recent one of 1903 it may be hopefully 
inferred that the recovery from the latter will be similarly speedy. 

Inasmuch as a period of twenty years elapsed between the great 
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panic of 1873 and that of 1893, it may, perhaps, be inferred with an 
equally hopeful spirit that there will not be another great collapse 
before 1913. The ten-year interval between crises, insisted upon by 
some crisis theorists, appears to have been very well sustained. The 
great panic of 1873 was followed by the lesser affair of 1884, and in 
like manner the serious crisis of 1893 has been followed by the milder 
setback of 1903. It is to be hoped, however, that since the disturb- 
ing factor of the currency no longer exists as it did in 1873 and 1893, 
that future crises will be shorn of some of their worst terrors, and 
that the time necessary for recovery from their effects will be short- 
ened. That the business world as an entirety will ever learn the 
moderation and self-control necessary to avoid altogether the recur- 
rence of financial crises is not to be expected. Human nature will 
probably always be the same and circumstances will, no doubt, ever 
shape themselves to encourage at times over-trading and the abuse 
of credit. But while there will undoubtedly always be financial 
crises occurring after the over confidence engendered by success, has 
run its course, yet these crises will be rendered less and less disas- 
trous to the entire community. Recovery will be more easily arrived 
at. Excess of surplus reserves at the money centers usually indi- 
cates a cessation of business activity throughout the country. The 
funds which are not required locally are sent to the great centers of 


speculation and enterprise, where alone there is at such times any 
chance of their profitable use. It was formerly believed that the 
irredeemability of paper currency caused its accumulation in dull 
times, but the same phenomenon exhibits itself with a gold curreny, 
and would probably be equally in evidence were there nothing but 
gold coin in circulation. Nevertheless, the fact that the money is 
known to be solid conduces greatly to quick recovery from crises. 


_>_——- 


THE MOVEMENT OF GOLD into and out of the United States dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending July 1 was greater than in any previous 
year. The imports of gold have exceeded the exports, and this not- 
withstanding the extraordinary remittance of $40,000,000 to France, 
a transaction entirely out of the ordinary course of exchanges between 
nations, and perhaps unique in financial history since the days when 
Mexico and South America used annually to pour their treasures of 
precious metals into the coffers of Spain. To make up for the gold 
exported supplies were received from Japan, from Mexico, from 
Australia, from our own mines, including the Klondike. Also gold 
was drawn from London in November and December to pay for 
cotton exported. It is evident that since the silver question has 
been settled the United States will become gradually the great gold 
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centre of the world. Since the enactment of the law of 1900 the stock 
of gold in the country has been continually increasing and will con- 
tinue from all appearances to increase. One reason of this is prob- 
ably that the United States, of all the countries in the world, is 
perhaps the only one that neither by governmental or banking re- 
strictions imposes any check on the free movement of gold in or 
out of its borders. The policy of protecting home industries does 
not extend to gold, and hasnever doneso. In this precious metal the 
laws and customs of the country permit absolutely free trade. In 
France, the Bank of France, burdened with an immense note circula- 
tion, carefully conserves its stock of gold and imposes virtually a prem- 
ium when there seems to be a tendency to unduly reduce its stock 
by export. In Great Britain the Bank of England exercises a simi- 
lar power of restriction by the changing of the rate of discount. In 
the United States the only restriction on the free movement of the 
metal consists in those national laws of business under which the 
rates for money changes with the demands of the markets. This 
freedom from restriction makes it easier for those nations who wish 
for gold to draw from the United States than from any other market. 
It is cheaper here than anywhere else. On the other hand, gold 
seeking a market naturally flows here. Even those nations which 
seek to strengthen their gold reserves by artificial restrictions, when 
it becomes necessary to part with some of their gold, had rather have 
it go to the United States than into the strong box of the nations who 
disgorge with difficulty. Gold in the United States is available when 
a@ new supply is needed. If it had not been for the $40,000,000 ex- 
port to France, the addition to the gold stock in the United States 
would have been much greater than it was in 1896, when the Gov- 
ernment issued bonds to replenish the gold reserve. 

The fiscal year extending from July 1, 1903, to July 1, 1904, was 
not a particular prosperous period, the panic of May, 1903, had just 
occurred, and there was great uncertainty as to the crops. Thecotton 
crop at high prices helped out, but even without the gold brought in 
by cotton exports, the gold coming into the country was an unusual 
record. It is most probable that the supply of gold will continue to 
increase, and that the record of the next fiscal year, with no extra- 
ordinary drain like that made by the payment for the Panama Canal, 
will exceed that of the past year. 





THE BANK OF PITTSBURGH 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


OLDEST BANK WEST OF THE ALLEGHENY MOUNTAINS. 


}HE banking history of this country has practically all been 

made since the Bank of Pittsburgh was organized in 1810. 

The nation was very young at the beginning of the last cen- 

tury. Industry and commerce were still in the cradle. The 

need for sound financial institutions to handle the money of the 

country was just beginning to be appreciated in a small way. The possibili- 
ties of banking development were not even dreamed of. 

Pittsburgh in 1810 was a little village, clustered about the old block- 

house at the point. It had less than 

5,000 inhabitants; yet, even in those 

early days, was recognized as the 

coming industrial center of the 

West. A glass factory, an iron fur- 

nace, and one or two manufactur- 

ing plants had been located here, 

and it had already, as is shown by 

publications of that date, been 

called ‘‘The Birmingham of Amer- 

ica.’ Things were not gauged by 

the same standard in those days 

as they are to-day. Pittsburgh was 

small, measured by present stand- 

ards, but it was then, as now, the 

second city of the State, and con- 

tained a greater number of useful 

manufactories, in proportion to its 

JuDGE WILLIAM WILKINS, population, than any other town 

First President Bank of Pittsburgh. in the country. It had already 

achieved the industrial supremacy 

that has marked its progress ever since. While the Bank of Pittsburgh is 

the first banking institution ever organized in this city, it cannot claim the 

distinction of being the first to do business here. <A branch of the Bank of 

Pennsylvania, of Philadelphia, was established here in 1803, and did quite 

an extensive business until 1818, when the parent institution went out of 
existence. 

But a mere branch of an institution located away in the other end of the 
State, could not long meet the needs of the growing town, and in 1810 some 
of the city’s most substantial business men organized the bank that has ever 
since been one of the financial bulwarks of this end of the State. There 
have been financial storms since then, times of depression and disaster, when 
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THE BANK OF PITTSBURGH, 1831 TO 1895. 


almost every other bank in the country suspended specie payments, and when 
hundreds of the weaker institutions were wiped out of existence altogether— 
yet through it all the Bank of Pittsburgh has never closed its doors ona 
depositor, or failed to meet every legitimate demand with ready coin. 

The bank did not have altogether smooth sailing during the first few 
years of its existence, however. Its organization had scarcely been per- 


fected when an act of the Legislature made the establishment of new banks 
a practical impossibility, and it was forced to change its name to the Pitts- 
burgh Manufacturing Company, and limit its operations somewhat, in order 
to come within the bounds of the law. Four years later a new banking law 
passed the Legislature, a charter was granted, and the Pittsburgh Manufac- 
turing Company became again the Bank of Pittsburgh, with Judge William 
Wilkins as its first President. 

The bank at once took a prominent place in the affairs of the community. 
Its officers believed in Pittsburgh. They had faith in the future of the in- 
dustries that were, even then, making a name for the little city, and they 
bent every energy to the strengthening and developing of these industries. 

Comparatively little was known of banking as a business at that time. 
There was only about ten million dollars of actual money in the country, 
and the possibilities of credit were just beginning to be realized. Its limita- 
tions were not understood. The very power of the bank in the community 
made abuses liable, and it was only the sturdy common sense of the men at 
the head of the Bank of Pittsburgh that enabled them to avoid the rocks on 
which many of the early institutions were wrecked. 

Stirring times came in the financial world in 1816 and 1818. Specie pay- 
ments were suspended in the East—a number of banks closed their doors— 
financial distress was general, and the cause of it was pithily described by a 
Philadelphia newspaper of that time, as follows: 

‘* Why is the community so much embarrassed 7 


Because banks lend money they have not to lend, 
And people spend money they have not to spend. 
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BANK OF PITISBURGH, PRESENT BUILDING, ERECTED 1895, 


REMEDY. 


Own the money before you lend it, 
Earn the money before you spend it.” 


The Bank of Pittsburgh was built upon substantial business principles, 
however, and these early business storms did not cause it any serious 
trouble. 

The first banking-house was on Third avenue and Ferry street. Just 
after the charter had been obtained a lot on the corner of Wood street and 
Sixth avenue was purchased for $3,000, and plans were made for the erection 
of a new banking-house. The committee in charge of the matter finally de- 
cided that the location was too far away from the business center of the 
town, however, and the building was not erected. 

In 1831 the present location on Fourth avenue was purchased, and a 
building that for that early day was exceptionally large and substantial was 
erected. It was of brick and cement, with iron shutters, and was supposed 
to be fireproof until the great fire of 1845 proved the contrary. 

In 1837 came probably the greatest financial panic the country has ever 
known—one hundred and sixty-eight firms in New York city failed in less 
than six weeks—a great many Pittsburgh houses closed their doors—banks 
all over the country suspended specie payment. In common with all other 
banks of the city the Bank of Pittsburgh was prevailed upon to sign the 
formal resolution suspending the payment of specie. It reserved the right 
to continue to meet its obligations in gold, however, if it should so desire, 
and the minutes of the directors’ meetings show that in all that trying time 
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it never did actually suspend specie payment, but met, with gold, all reason- 
able demands that were made upon it. 

Then came the great fire of 1845, sweeping the business section of the city 
from end to end, and leaving desolation and ruin in its track. A history of 
the conflagration tells of the interest that was manifested in the progress of 
the flames when they came to the Bank of Pittsburgh building. It was sup- 
posed to be fireproof, and under ordinary conditions it probably would have 
been, but the great mass of seething fire melted the fastenings of the iron 
shutters and the interior was soon in ruins. The walls remained standing, 
however, and the contents of the vault were unharmed. 

The new building that took the place of the one destroyed by fire was 
more substantial and elaborate than its predecessor, and was for many years 
the finest banking-house in the city. 
It was not until 1896 that another 
change in the bank’s home became nec- 
essary, and then the present handsome 
structure was erected to take the place 
of the one that had for more than half 
a century been one of the landmarks of 
the city. 

Strong features of the bank’s man- 
agement have always been public-spir- 
itedness and patriotism. At the time of 
its organization it donated $45,000 to the 
State for public improvements. After 
the great fire of 1845 it contributed gen- 
erous sums to the fire companies whose 
services had been so valuable in fighting 
the flames, and to relief committees ap- 
pointed to relieve those in distress. Dur- 
ing the Civil War it loaned large sums 

JoHN HARPER. of money to the city, the State and the 
For fifty-nine years actively connected with National Government, and contributed 
pnachenaaa of Pittsburgh as clerk, teller, diberally to the equipment of troops and 

Jashier and President. 

the relief of families of soldiers. 

In 1865 the Clearing-House Association was organized, with the Bank of 
Pittsburgh as one of its original members, and the large room on the second 
floor of the bank building was set apart for the meetings of the association- 
This room is still used every day for the meetings of the clearing-house, and 
it is interesting to note that in only five other places in the United States is 
more money exchanged in the making of the daily balances. Pittsburgh has 
for years stood sixth in the list of clearing-house cities. 

A striking feature of the bank’s history has been the strong character of 
its officers, and the long terms of service of many of those who have been 
connected with it. In its ninety-four years of existence it has had but seven 
Presidents and five Cashiers. Several of those who have been in its employ 
have served it for half a century or more. 

Judge William Wilkins, the first President, was one of the foremost citi- 
zens of Western Pennsylvania, and afterwards became an important factor 
in the affairs of the nation. He resigned the presidency upon his election 
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OLD CURRENCY, DATED 1813, AND SIGNED BY ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, FIRST CASHIER OF 
THE BANK OF PITTSBURGH, AND GRANDFATHER OF ALEXANDER JOHNSTON CASSATT, 
PRESIDENT PENNSYLVANIA RATLROAD. 


to the State Senate, and in 1829 John McDonald succeeded him. Mr. 
McDonald died in 1831, and William H. Denny was chosen President. John 
Graham succeeded Mr. Denny in 1835, and served as President until 1866, 
when John Harper, one of the stalwart men of the bank’s history, was 
elected as its executive officer. Mr. Harper became connected with the bank 
as a clerk in 1832, and remained with it until the time of his death in 1891, 
fifty-nine years of continuous service. Reuben Miller succeeded Mr. Harper 
as President, and filled that office until 1899, when he resigned and James J. 
Donnell was elected. Upon the consolidation of the bank with the Merchants 
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and Manufacturers’ and the Iron City National in December, 1903, Wilson 
A. Shaw, the present executive officer, was chosen to succeed Mr. Donnell. 
Of the Cashiers, William Roseburg was the one whose term of office extended 
over the longest period. Mr. Roseburg joined the forces of the bank as a clerk 
in 1848. He was made Teller in 1856 and became Cashier in 1866, retaining 
that office until 1897, when he was chosen Vice-President and William F. 
Bickel succeeded him as Cashier. 

The recent consolidation of the Bank of Pittsburgh with two others of the 
city’s strongest financial institutions bas placed it among the leading bank- 
ing-houses of the State. With its experience of almost a century, its re- 
sources of over $20,000,000, and its strong, conservatiye board of officers, it 


WILSON A. SHAW, JOSEPH R. PAULL, 


President. Vice-President. 


to-day, as in the past, stands for all that is soundest and best in banking 
practice. 

Following are the present directors of the bank: Wilson A. Shaw, Presi- 
dent; Joseph R. Paull, First Vice-President; James J. Donnell, William 
Roseburg, John Caldwell, Dallas C. Byers, Vice-Presidents; H. M. Bracken- 
ridge, J. Stuart Brown, Frederick Davidson, I. W. Frank, Jobn E. Hurford, 
C. F. Holdship, John B. Jackson, T. Clifton Jenkins, George A. Kelly, Jr., 
Thomas H. Lane, Albert J. Logan, C. M. Logue, Reuben Miller, Wilson 
Miller, W. H. Seif, W. S. Shallenberger, W. C. Temple, Daniel H. Wallace, 
D. Leet Wilson, Jos. R. Woodwell. 





BANK ADVERTISING.—It is significant of the growing importance with which 
advertising is being regarded by banks, that a publication should be issued 
devoted especially to this line of publicity. ‘‘Bank Advertising’’ is the title of a 
new monthly, published at Toronto, by W. Arthur Lydiatt, and the first number 
contains many valuable practical suggestions relating to the proper advertising of 
banks, trust companies, etc. 





BUSINESS AND THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 


Those who advocate the theory that the excitement and uncertainty at- 
tending the presidential election have an ill effect upon business, may find 
some confirmation of their belief in the present conditions of business. 
The tide of prosperity, which reached its culmination in 1901, is now appar- 
ently receding; at least there seems in all business circles a disposition to 
wait and take stock before resuming aggressive activity. 

Notwithstanding that the course of events seems to point to some de- 
pressing influence emanating from the presidential election, and although it 
is possible to point out in the past history of the country similar periods 
of dull business, coincident with the quadrennial political struggle, yet it is 
difficult to see any necessary connection between the two. When dull times 
exist the public are prone to cast about for reasons, and the most obvious 
one the present year is the contest between the two political parties. It can, 
of course, be readily believed that the policy of a government may have a 
great effect upon the business interests of its citizens, and there are number- 
less instances where bad government restricts enterprise. With free constitu- 
tional institutions the influence on business of government, either good or 
bad, is supposed to be reduced to a minimum. The strongest arguments 
of contending parties are, however, based upon an appeal to the pockets of 
the voters. Each party strives to show that its particular policy, if put in 
operation, will best promote business interests. To those who believe this, it 
follows that in the presidential election is decided for good or evil the fate of ° 
the next four years. 

ivery one may understand that good crops are not dependent upon poli- 
tics, that presidential policies will not control the quality of the seasons, and 
yet it is very hard for most minds to get rid of the notion that there is a 
subtle connection between the success of their party and business prosper- 
ity. A Republican may admit that President McKinley had nothing to do 
with the great wheat crop of 1900, but he will not admit so easily, if Mr. 
Bryan had been in McKinley’s place, that the country would have disposed 
of the crop to as great advantage. The gifts of nature may be uncontrolled 
by politics, but whether they are properly taken advantage of seems in some 
subtle way to depend upon the confidence of citizens in their government. 

It is easier to admit the connection between the financial policy of a gov- 
ernment and the prosperity of business than to admit, for instance, that the 
policy of an Administration in regard to the tariff or the government of the 
Filipinos, or towards foreign nations generally, has any direct effect on home 
industry. It is also well known that there may be great prosperity under 
forms of government very different from our own, and that under the same 
government business may fluctuate from one extreme to another. 

Although it may be impossible to trace any real connection between 
presidential years and dull periods of business, there have been frequent 
coincidences of this character, and whether owing to this or not there has 
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arisen a superstition or tradition that the coming of the year of the election 
of the chief magistrate is a signal for a sort of rest from the ardor of specu- 
lative enterprise. This tradition or sentiment seems to have its root in the 
same trait of human character which sets aside certain days as high days and 
holidays. The year of the presidential election seems to have become, by a 
sort of common consent, a sabbatical year, in which rest from arduous pur- 
suits is easily regarded as right and proper. If the Federal Convention had 
fixed the term of the President at six years, as was proposed, the same phe- 
nomena indicative of business dullness, due to the diversion of the minds of 
the public to political questions, would doubtless have occurred once in six 
years instead of once in four. 

The main fluctuations of business are due to other than political reasons. 
Good and bad crops, successful manufactures and commerce and the prog- 
ress and retrogression of all kinds of enterprise, go on regardless of the poli- 
cies of legislatures. Business adapts itself to the conditions in which it finds 
itself. Populations have grown wealthy under vicious governmental poli- 
cies. The Government of the United States is, no doubt, far from perfect, 
but it may be questioned whether it could be made any more conducive of 
the welfare of the whole people than it now is. The change in business 
caused by a change of the presidency from one party to another, by the tri- 
umph of the Republicans over the Democrats or of the Democrats over the 
Republicans, would be so slight as to be unnoticeable. The great mass of 
business men would be entirely unaffected by it. This is certainly true in a 
campaign like the present, although it would not have been so in 1896, or 
even in 1900, when Mr. Bryan’s radical views controlled the Democracy. 


Nevertheless, other things being equal, during a period of four years, 
crops being the same, general conditions of business the same, it is believed 
that in the fourth year when the presidential election was held, there would 
probably be a noticeable lull, a pause while the great question of who is to 
to be leader is settled. Unfavorable conditions of business would intensify 
while the favorable conditions would render the effect of the election less 


noticeable. 

The conditions of the present year are the results of the over-speculation 
of the years 1901 and 1902, and of the partial crop failure of 1903, intensified 
by the coming election of a President. 

The causes of a falling off of business once in four years, coincident with 
a presidential contest, are deeper than appear on the surface. The dullness 
cannot be ascribed solely to the election itself, nor can it be denied that the 
event of the year to some extent affects the general tone of enterprise. 
There are certain leaders who make the pace and who force others to follow 
them. The presidential election distracts the minds of all, more or less, 
from the sole pursuit of business, renders competition less strenuous, and 
reduces perceptibly the average speed of business machinery. There is 
probably no country in the world where the operations of the government 
interfere so little with the ordinary pursuits of life, and where the general 
policy of the Federal Administration in time of peace affects so little the 
occupations of the citizens. In many respects, it might be better if the Gov- 
ernment exercised a greater control than it does. The great struggle of 
parties in the United States seems to be to get the Government to do more 
rather than to do less in the way of controlling some of the developments of 
modern business. In fact, it is the lax attitude of the Government which 
has encouraged the growth of organization, both on the side of capital and 
labor. These organizations and their control are now the main objects of 
party contention. 
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LESSONS OF THE MEAT-PACKERS®S’ STRIKE. 


The public have had a wide experience with strikes, and by this time 
have learned that there are various degrees of inconvenience to be endured 
on their account. Strikes affecting fuel and provisions come home more 
quickly to the hearts and feelings of the multitude than most other kinds of 
strikes, Affect what men eat and drink, or what shelters and clothes them, 
and they respond at once. Luckily, the great food staples are not easily 
affected by strikes, in this country. There is such a wide distribution of 
the production of most of the articles of food that almost every place has in 
its local supply a guarantee against immediate starvation. The exception to 
this is that towns and cities may find their supplies cut off to a greater or 
less extent by strikes affecting transportation. It is doubtful, however, if 
transportation could be stopped by any strike to an extent that would reduce 
the population of cities to distress. A strike powerful enough to do this 
would amount to war. 

It is only in modern times that the very means taken by mankind in their 
social economy to prevent famines and dearths, either of food or other 
necessaries, have shown that they contain within themselves the means of 
producing, under some circumstances, what they are intended to prevent. 

The business of furnishing meat was formerly a local one in very great 
measure. The business of raising cattle, sheep and hogs was carried on, 
more or less, in all farming communities, and the slaughtering and packing 
of meat was done in local slaughter-houses. The animals were brought to 
the cities alive and purchased and prepared for sale by the local butchers. 
Undoubtedly under this system there was considerable waste; many parts 
were not utilized, but under it it was very unlikely that a meat famine could 
occur. The growth of the great butchering and packing firms was caused 
by the growth of the country. As the business of raising stock spread 
through and beyond the Mississippi Valley into the great plains of the far 
West, the distances from the points where the cattle were raised to the mar- 
kets where their flesh was consumed became so great that local slaughter- 
houses could not meet the conditions. At points like Chicago, Kansas City, 
Omaha, and St. Paul, conveniently situated between the great plains where 
the cattle were cheaply raised and the markets where the multitudes of peo- 
ple were waiting to consume their flesh, grew up great slaughtering and 
packing plants, where the meat was prepared both for present and future 
consumption. These plants developed improved ways of taking care of all 
kinds of products resulting from the slaughter of the cattle. As a result 
they introduced economies which enabled them to make more out of the 
business, and undoubtedly enabled them to drive the old-fashioned slaughter- 
houses out of business. At the same time the cheapness with which cattle 
could be raised on the free land of the plains reduced to the lowest point, if 
it did not stop altogether, the raising of beef cattle by the farming com- 
munities east of the Mississippi. Even if the old slaughter-houses could have 
competed in their methods with the new plants, they no longer could procure 
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the animals from convenient distances. The great butchering plants utilized 
the great resources of the plains in cattle-raising and brought these resources 
to the consumer in the most wonderful manner. The consequence was that 
in time the whole country gave up local resources and became dependent 
upon the great meat-packing plants. 

Now conditions as to the raising of cattle have changed. The great 
plains are no longer the free range of the cattle kings. The conditions 
under which cattle are raised there have become more like those prevalent 
in other agricultural sections of the country. There is a reversion to the 
raising of cattle in smaller numbers by the holders of farms of ordinary size, 
and the probability is that the result will be that more and better cattle will 
be raised in the aggregate throughout the whole country than were raised by 
the cattle kings when they had almost a monopoly of the business. 

But while the monopoly of raising cattle will undoubtedly in the end be 
broken by the growth of the country and the subdivision of land into 
smaller parcels, it does not follow that the methods of the great meat-pack- 
ing plants will naturally find a period put to their usefulness. It is reasona- 
ble that in such a country as the United States there should be great central 
points for the gathering together and preparing animal products for market. 
This business can be done more economically in this way than in any other, 
and as a consequence the public should be more conveniently and cheaply 
served by methods where all waste is avoided. 

The evil of which the public complain, arising from monopoly of the meat 
business, is not necessarily inherent in the system itself, but in the spirit of 
greed for extraordinary profits with which the system may at times be man- 
aged. Another evil is the one demonstrated by the strike of the labor em- 
ployed. The utter dependence of the public for an essential article of food 
upon a few packing plants is certainly a grievance which is made evident by 
the strike. While it may be admitted that the meat product of the country 
is more economically availed of and fills more mouths more cheaply when 
handled carefully and scientifically on a large scale than it could be by the 
old local slaughter-house system, yet the evil possibility shown by the strike, 
whether the employers or employees are to blame, is almost sufficient to out- 
weigh the advantages of the system. Under this system the local butchers 
in the cities and towns and country places are all alike dependent upon the 
central packing plants for the supply of meat to distribute to their customers. 
When this stops they are helpless. 

The system, when it is working, is so complete and so convenient that 
people, as a rule, are well satisfied. In view of the inconvenience caused by 
the stoppage, the inquiry arises, what can be done to take the place of these 
self-constituted purveyors of the meat of a nation ? 

With the revival of the local raising of cattle, it is evident that local 
butchers, if they choose to do so, can commence killing their own supplies. 
That they can do it as cheaply as the packing plants is impossible, at least at 
first, and there is hardly any likelihood that there will be any movement in 
this direction unless the effects of the strike are felt too long or too severely. 
If such a movement for local preparation of meat products should start on 
an extensive scale, the packing interests would make haste to settle their dif- 
ferences with their labor, and would at once seek to stop this local 
movement. 
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But it is undoubtedly true that with the revival of the local raising of 
cattle, which is hardly yet as fully developed as it will eventually be, there 
were, even before the strike, symptoms of a general revival of local butcher- 
ing. It must be remembered that to be successful local slaughter-houses 
will have to be conducted with the same care and skill that are used in the 
large packing-houses, and the experience of the latter must be made use of; 
but to imitate the advanced methods of these large establishments, or even 
to improve upon them on the somewhat smaller scale suited to a local 
slaughter-house, requires a skill and capital which has confined the movement 
to the larger cities. The larger cities might easily emancipate themselves 
from the evils of monopoly break-down by establishing public abattoirs where 
butchers can bave their animals prepared for market. The country places 
will find it more difficult to emancipate themselves and will probably be the 
last customers to free themselves from dependence upon the meat trust. It 
is, however, highly probable, whether local butchering prove successful or 
not, that with the raising of animals for food distributed throughout the 
farms of the whole country, the present centres of the meat industry will 
change or at least new centres will spring up, making the country no longer 
dependent upon one set of meat-packers. 

But assuming that there is no redress to be looked for through the opera- 
tion of natural law, if it shall be the policy of the nation to maintain the 
quasi monopoly of meat producing as it now exists, because of the economy 
and other advantages of the system, then it does seem no more than right 
that the Government should assume a legal oversight which will prevent the 
evils of overcharging the public or squeezing the cattle-raisers or starving the 
public through strikes. The Government places peculiar restrictions on the 
banking business on the plea that the public needs more protection from 
bankers than from ordinary business men. It seems still more reasonable 
that the Government should make special laws for those virtual monopolies 
on which the public comes to depend for meat and fuel. 





Mr. Morean’s $10,000,000 Oreration.—The Philadelphia News Bureau says: 
‘‘The growth of banks and bankers and the position of New York in the money 
markets of the world has been a theme which has occupied the attention of the 
students and writers on money for some years. It has been pointed out that the United 
States is a country in which record financial transactions are frequently made, and 
it has even been claimed that the money center of the world has been transferred to 
New York. The unheralded operation of Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co. in New York 
& New England bonds confirms the view of the capacity, courage and promptness 
of our leading bankers. This house has bought outright $10,000,000 railroad 
bonds, paying a handsome premium for them, and closing the transaction in a 
moment, solely for itself, with its own money. No such transaction ever before 
took place. In the richest capitals of Europe, a syndicate of bankers would be 
formed to raise such a sum, and money market preparations would go on for a 
month. Mr. Morgan buys $10,000,000 for his firm and entirely on its account, 
just as he closed a deal for $23,000,000 Jersey Central stock for the Reading Com- 
pany some years ago; but his latest feat as a banker surpasses the operation for the 
corporation, and puts J. P. Morgan & Co. in a unique position among all the bank- 
ers of the world.” 
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THE CHAOS OF CURRENCIES—IS IT CURABLE? 


After long years of currency reform the world is still overloaded with cur- 
rency. Worse, still, are the endless and bewildering varieties of it. Had it 
been confined to its original and proper use as a medium for the exchange of 
commodities its tendency would always have been toward excessive supply. 
In recent times that dangerous tendency has been greatly aggravated by the 
new uses to which currency has been applied. Duties unthought of formerly 
have been imposed upon it. Movements which should have had the effect 
of economizing it have led to new creations of it on an immense seale. 

It seems a paradox that the development of modern banking should quite 
as often have increased as diminished the demand for currency. That, 
nevertheless, is a fact which may be observed not alone in the banking sys- 
tems of third or fourth-rate countries, but in the most advanced. In fact, 
the most striking examples of it are to be seen in England and the United 
States. Both the English and the American banking systems exhibit notable 
departures from the natural functions of currency. Two-thirds of the notes 
created by the Issue Department of the Bank of England not being required 
for bona fide circulation, are diverted to a secondary use and form the chief 
bank reserve of the United Kingdom. A still farther extension of the pri- 
mary function of currency has been made by the Americans. A very large 
percentage of their greenbacks, gold and silver certificates and National bank 
notes finds special employment, not merely as bank reserves, but as guarantee 
funds for deposits. 

Though England and the United States may offer the most prominent 
examples of artificial enlargement of the sphere of currency, few commercial 
nations are entirely free from this tendency so characteristic of modern bank- 
ing. In almost every country the secondary functions of money overshadow 
the primary functions. Simple uses are everywhere being overlaid by com- 
plex ones. The first step, therefore, toward reducing the chaos of curren- 
cies would be for each nation to ascertain to what extent its own currency has 
departed from the bona fide function of circulation. The surveyor of man- 
kind from China to Peru will find not only endless varieties of money, but 
almost as many varieties of employment for it. There is thus a double 
source of currency complications. Not only are there many more kinds of 
money in use than are really needed, but in order to utilize them new duties 
have had to be invented for them. 

We might have thought that currency was one of the best possible sub- 
jects for scientific evolution, but actual experience has given us quite another 
result. Nothing in the whole range of economies exhibits a greater amount 
of fo tuitous and haphazard development. Instead of passing in regular 
order from lower to higher organizations, in accordance with the first princi- 
ples of Herbert Spencer, it indulges in spasmodic complications. Instead of 
one stage of development superseding another, the old and the new survive 
side by side. To this day archaic forms of currency continue to share the 
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monetary work of the world with the latest and most complex. In tracing 
the growth of these complications several stages are so far distinguishable as 
to admit of rough classification like the following: 

First stage, in which currency is confined to its original function as a means 
of exchange, (a) domestic, (0) foreign. 

Second stage, in which it becomes a means of storing exchange for future 
use. This leads to capital and to the many forms of portable property 
embraced in the term, personal wealth. 

Third stage—political—in which currency acquires a Government stamp 
and guarantee. At the same time this opens a door to political abuses, both 
numerous and varied—tampering with the Jegal standard, excessive issues 
of paper, forced currency, and arbitrary rating of one class of currency to 
another. 

Fourth stage—the banking era, in which the primary functions of currency 
get nixed up and confused with banking operations. 

The first three stages we may pass over without detailed comment. With 
the exception of foreign exchange, they include nothing which has not been 
discussed over and over again ad infinitum. Many of the debatable points 
involved have either been practically settled or brought within sight of 
early settlement. But the relations between currency and banking are of 
comparatively modern growth; they have received as yet very fragmentary 
and superficial discussion. Instead of being on the high road toward a final 
solution, they are ever branching off into new and more difficult issues. 

There is no essential or indispenable connection between currency and 
banking. A comparatively efficient currency can be imagined without any 
banking system behind it, and a large amount of profitable banking is done 
without the help of note issues. Nevertheless, in comm: reial life currency 
and banking are, as a rule, closely associated. Though there may be no 
essential connection between them, they are necessary toeach other. Hence, 
they are generally found in co-operation. Note issues on a large scale can 
only be made through trading banks, and can only be kept out with the con- 
stant help of banks. Per contra, note issues are an important part of the 
mechanism of banking business. Thus, banking and currency operations 
act and react on each other. Of the two, banking operations are by far the 
larger, consequently they must be the dominant partner. Currency in and 
by itself is no longer a chief cause of anxiety; in all highly-developed states 
it is subordinate to safe banking. A majority of the modifications it has 
undergone in the past half century have been intended to adapt it less to the 
needs of circulation than to the changing conditions of banking. 

A further result of the close connection that has arisen between modern 
currency and modern banking is that bankers take a special interest in cur- 
rency. Without consciously intending to do so, they have constituted them- 
selves its special guardians. When there is any question of currency reform 
started, they take it under their personal protection. They are recognized 
as the expert authorities to be first consulted as to any proposed change. 
While it is well that there should be a substantial body of expert opinion 
to fall back on in such cases, the advantage is not without drawbacks. The 
reaction of banking on currency becomes very pronounced, especially in the 
United States, where both have grown to formidable proportions. 

It hardly requires to be said that the development of currency has taken 
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a very different direction to what it might have done if it had been less 
closely associated with banking. Not only have types of currency come into 
existence simply because they were needed for banking purposes, but the 
development of other types, useful in themselves, has been retarded by the 
lack of banking support, not to speak of banking opposition. So powerful 
has this particular factor become that we may now be said to have two 
different classes of currency—one for ordinary circulation, and the other 
for the service of the banks, national and international. In some coun- 
tries, it might be added, we have a second offshoot to deal with—political 
currency. 


AN INTERNATIONAL CURRENCY. 


Of banking and political currencies people may easily have too much. In 
contrast with them there is a kind of which we have too little—international. 
Had currency followed a scientific course of evolution, the world might ere 
now have been in full enjoyment of a medium of international exchange 
more reliable and less difficult to regulate than gold. The currency desid- 
erata of the present day are thus twofold—greater simplicity and uniformity 
in domestic media of exchange combined with some new medium to fill the 
long neglected gap in the mechanism of international trade. The latter is 
the fundamental requisite. Domestic currencies can never be thoroughly 
simplified and co-ordinated without some common link to bind them together. 
That link must be a medium of international exchange available for all 
commercial states. It should be serviceable more or less for the poorest 
as for the richest nations. 

Apparently it has still to be created, and meanwhile the reform of domes- 
tic currency must wait for it. In its creation there will have to be three 
co-operating factors—the chief governments of Europe and America, the 
premier banks of these countries, and the pick of their foreign exchange 
experts. Such a combination of authorities should be irresistible if there 
were only a reasonable chance of their agreeing on any kind of a practical 
measure. But before they could even be brought together jealousies and 
prejudices would have to be overcome. There are governments who do not 
believe in allowing either bankers or high financiers too much scope. 
There are also a good many bankers in the United States and elsewhere 
who would let governments have as little as possible to do with either 
currency or banking. These, of course, are extreme views on either side. 
If they were rigidly enforced in real life, there would be little hope of our 
ever achieving a currency satisfactory to all interests. The hearty co- 
operation of governments, banks and foreign exchange experts is a sine 
qua non. 

When it had been settled who were the proper authorities to undertake 
the task, another knotty question would arise as to their respective spheres 
of action. Currency is a wide field, and it has been subdivided in a great 
variety of ways. Subdivisions drawn by political economists and financial 
writers of half a century ago have gone out of date. For our present pur- 
pose a new one has to be made, suited to the circumstances of the time. 
Taking a general survey of existing currency, we find three grades of it: 
the lowest, ‘‘shopping” currency; the next, banking currency, and the 
third, international. There are, in fact, three separate currencies in opera- 
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tion among us, though we make little attempt to distinguish them, either 
in theory or practice. They are allowed to work with or against each other, 
as it may happen. 

Each of these spheres or zones of currency ought to have a jurisdiction 
appropriate to itself, but that also is very much a matter of accident. The 
state has a certain well-defined historical position in relation to coined 
money. In advanced commercial countries, notably, Great Britain and the 
United States, it is acquiring a strong position in relation to paper cur- 
rency by its large creations of postal notes, money orders, ete. This many 
bankers resent as an encroachment on their province, but it is rather a 
dubious issue to fight a government upon. Might it not be a wiser policy 
in the banks to try to come to a friendly arrangement with the Govern- 
ment as to their respective currency spheres ? The Canadians have effected 
a compromise of that kind which appears to work satisfactorily. Under it 
the Government has a monopoly of the small note issues up to five dol- 
lars, and all over that is supplied by the banks. Canadian models may 
seem small to the average American, but he need not be above taking a 
hint from them. 

The principle of having a special jurisdiction for small note issues quite 
apart and independent of the banks has a good deal to recommend it. During 
a bank scare great anxiety and alarm might be saved to the public, particu- 
larly to the poor, by having the ‘‘small change” currency of a country placed 
outside of the range of disturbance. In such times few would deny that 
the Government is the natural guardian of minor currency. This concession 
would be merely a logical extension of the Government control, exercised 
from time immemorial over the coinage. The banks, on their side, might, 
asa quid pro quo, be allowed every admissible freedom in framing a cur- 
rency for their own use, one adapted to their special wants and circum- 
stances. Government and banking currency might be arranged so as not to 
clash. 

But to revert to our fundamental idea. The special and urgent need of 
the age is an international medium of exchange, by which all the other 
media could regulate themselves. The conditions of modern trade and 
finance demand that every domestic currency shall be as readily adjustable as 
possible to the currencies of the chief international markets. The fewer 
there are of the latter the better, and if one great international currency 
could be agreed on the blessing would be universal. But on the threshold 
we encounter a formidable question—what would be the best basis for such 
a currency—gold alone, or a combination of gold and international securities, 
or a three-fold combination of gold, international securities and bank credit 
of the highest class? 

The single gold basis will not, we imagine, have many advocates outside 
of Lombard street. Elsewhere there is a perceptibly declining faith in the 
future of the yellow metal, and the immense hoards of it which have of late 
years accumulated in Paris and other European financial centres are no longer 
regarded with unmixed pride by their owners. As the hoarding proceeds, 
inconvenient doubts may arise as to its ultimate issue. Exclusive reliance 
on gold for currency and banking reserves, as well as for all the varied ser- 
vices of international exchange, can no longer be considered perfectly pru- 
dent. Both the banking reserves and international exchange might benefit 
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by having a second string to their bow in the shape of a select list of gilt- 
edged government stocks. 

The decision of that point may, however, be safely left to the great 
national banks, which will be the proper leaders of any new currency move- 
ment. <A group of such banks, representing London, Paris, Berlin and New 
York, would have an unprecedented combination of credit to start with. 
The Bank of England, the clearing-house banks of New York, the Bank of 
France, and the Reichsbank of Germany might agree to issue special notes 
for international use, reciprocally convertible in their respective territories. 
A Bank of England note for, say, £100, could be made payable at fixed rates 
of exchange in New York, Paris and Berlin. Conversely, a $500 note of the 
New York Clearing-House could be made payable at fixed rates in London, 
Paris and Berlin. A Bank of France note for 2,500 franes, or a Reichsbank 
note for 2,000 marks, might in the same way be convertible at fixed rates in 
each of the other issuing centres. 

Of course the fixed rates would have to be subject to revision at longer or 
shorter intervals, as might seem advisable to the responsible managers of the 
operation. It would also have to be left to them to regulate the size and 
composition of the guarantee fund. Both would have to vary with the cur- 
rent demands for international exchange. But the fund being thus subject 
to regulation and control, would avoid the most serious of the drawbacks to 
which existing national gold reserves are subject. The possible demands on 
these are so variable and irregular that they can seldom be anticipated before- 
hand. Being separate and distinct funds, working independently of each 
other, and as often as not against each other, existing gold reserves have to 
provide liberally not only for known risks, but for the unknown and ineal- 
culable. In practice that means over-provision. And where competition 
between the various gold reserves also comes into play, as it frequently does, 
there is no conceivable limit to the excessive hoarding which may result. 

A specially adapted guarantee fund with all the chief national banks of 
Europe and America behind it would be obviously free from the peculiar 
risks of the present system. It would have to deal with a calculable in 
place of an incalculable demand for international exchange. It could tell 
from day to day if its guarantee fund required to be increased or diminished. 
It would not require to hold an open door for gold from all the ends of the 
earth. Nor would it have to saddle itself with a legal liability to exchange 
notes for gold ad infinitum. Its actual average requirement of gold, month 
by month, could soon be ascertained by experience and observation. There 
would then be no oceasion to purchase or to hold more than was really neces- 
sary. 

What the amount might be it is needless to guess at this early stage, 
but we dare hazard a prediction that the existing gold reserves of the chief 
European and American banks would furnish it twice over. 

If we add together the specie held by the New York clearing banks, say 
240 million dollars, or 48 millions sterling, the gold reserve of the Bank of 
England, 24 millions, that of the Bank of France, 110 millions, and that of 
the Reichsbank, 48 millions, we get an enormous total of 230 millions ster- 
ling. Behind these are what may be called the second reserves—over 50 
millions sterling of free gold in the United States Treasury, nearly as much 
in the Austro-Hungarian Bank, 15 millions in the Bank of Spain, and 5 
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millions each in the Banks of Holland and Belgium—altogether about 125 
millions sterling. To say nothing of Russia, which before the end of the war 
may have to part with the bulk of her 80 or 90 millions sterling of borrowed 
gold, there must be at this moment nearly 400 millions sterling of gold 
stored in banks. Most of it could be readily drawn upon for the service of 
a feasible scheme of international exchange, but one-half say 200 millions, 
or even less, might suffice. 

Under the new conditions there would be a great saving of wasted energy 
and a large reduction of inealculable risks. Above all, that most disturbing 
element in international exchange—the scramble for gold—would be practi- 
cally eliminated. When it had been ascertained approximately what margin 
of gold reserve could be relied on, the limit of future demands for gold would 
be known and the last excuse for indiscriminate buying would disappear. 
Thereafter gold would be purchased like any other commodity—only when 
it was actually needed. 

Not only would international commerce benefit unspeakably by some 
plan of foreign exchange notes like the foregoing, but the four countries 
immediately concerned would secure various indirect advantages. It would 
be a great gain to each and all of them to have their domestie currency and 
banking freed from the incalculable risks and vagaries of foreign exchange. 
To begin with London, the financial centre of the world, what an effect 
might it not have on the Bank of England to be emancipated from its absurd 
Issue Department and have a free hand to manage its curreney and banking 
reserves according to the personal judgment of its directors? 

Ten years ago it might have sounded like rank blasphemy to question the 
wisdom of the Bank Act of 1844, and especially that part of it which sep- 
arated the Issue from the Banking Department. But the Bank is now 
threatened with such embarrassing results from this separation that a rever- 
sion to the old system is within the range of practical politics. The authorsof 
the Bank Act assumed that by obliging the Bank of England to give its notes 
in exchange for all gold bullion tendered to it at £3 17s.9d. per ounce, London 
might be made the market of the world for gold and consequently for money. 
But there were two wrong assumptions in the calculation. First, that the 
Bank could always get as much gold as it required at its fixed price of £3 17s. 9d. 
per ounce; secondly, that it would never have more gold tendered to it than 
it could utilize. 

The recent history of the Bank shows that the first of these dangers has 
been realized, and that at some future date the second will be equally possi- 
ble. The successful working of the automatic exchange of bank notes for 
gold bullion depends on the bank notes being actually needed for circulation. 
If not needed they have to be added to the note reserve in the Banking 
Department. Not being able to transfer them to the public, the Bank has 
to retain them in its own possession, and the effect of the exchange, so far as 
the Bank is concerned, is precisely the same asif it had bought a correspond- 
ing quantity of gold for its own ‘account. The exchange of notes for gold 
takes place, not between the Bank and the public, but between the Issue 
and Banking Departments. Thus, let us say that at a given date there is 37 
millions sterling of gold coin and bullion in the Issue Department, and that 
10 millions of the notes issued against it have gone into circulation. That, 
as a matter of fact, is about the present proportion. The other 27 millions 
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sterling which is not wanted for circulation has to find refuge in the Banking 
Department, where it figures as the note reserve. 

An odd situation now arises. The 27 millions sterling of bank notes which 
ean not be circulated become the property of the Banking Department, 
while the gold they represent is the property of the Issue Department. Ina 
double sense the 27 millions is the property of the Bank of England, held by 
it at its own risk and for its own account, just the same as if it had bought 
the 27 millions of gold in the first instance. From the Bank’s own point of 
view this is by no means a profitable use to make of the 27 millions sterling. 

Practically one-half of its total deposits, public and private, is swallowed 
up by the superfluous note issue representing superfluous gold. In effect, 
one-half of its deposits is condemned to sterility by the curious working of 
the Issue Department. 

But matters might be still worse if the flow of gold into the Bank of 
England were to increase largely, as it well may, when the Rand mines 
begin to approach their maximum production. If concurrently with that great 
expansion of output the demand for gold in other financial centres than Lon- 
don should fall off, as it also may easily do when such centres find them- 
selves saturated with gold, the Bank of England might have the bulk of 
the new output tendered to it, say 70 or 80 millions annually. The metal 
would be stored in the Issue Department, and failing public demand for 
currency purposes, the notes would have to be stored in the Banking Depart- 
ment. If the Bank deposits were to increase pari passu with the note 
reserve, and if they could not be drawn out except by means of notes, the 
Bank might still be secure. But the deposits might, and very likely would 
be, drawn out by means of checks, leaving a large portion of the notes 
behind them. 

Ultimately the Bank might be so seriously hampered by the legal liability 
to exchange notes for gold bullion ad libitum, as to necessitate modifica- 
tion, if not repeal of, this part of the Bank Act. An easier and speedier way 
out of the dilemma would, however, be provided by the international exchange 
guarantee fund here suggested. By ensuring an adequate supply of gold for 
international exchange, the occasion for unlimited purchase of gold by the 
Bank would be completely superseded. 

At the same time, the question of a single versus a multiple reserve which 
Loudon bankers have been arguing in a circle for years past, might be 
brought to a head. The existing reserve of the Bank of England is too 
large for its own business, but too small for the protection of the joint 
stock and private banks as well. The Bank has never specifically under- 
taken to act as reserve holder for its competitors, but has more than once 
disclaimed the idea. If from 1844 onward it had been free to make a reserve 
to suit itself, instead of having one made for it automatically in the Issue 
Department, much less than 24 millions sterling against 48 millions of deposits 
might have served its turn. The fact of the reserve being so obviously exces- 
cessive for the Bank’s own use appears to have suggested to the joint stock 
banks that it might be incidentally useful to them as well. That happy 
thought, however, they would have to give up if the Bank were to limit its 
reserve to its own proper needs. 

These are but one or two specimens of the banking anomalies in London 
which sooner or later will demand attention. As a preliminary measure, the 
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adoption of an international exchange currency would have a widespread 
effect. Once relieved from the sixty-year-old fiction that a free market might 
be made in gold by merely fixing a rate at which it could be exchanged ad 
infinitum for bank notes, British currency would be simplicity itself. The 
pound sterling would become for foreign use a unit of international exchange, 
and for domestic use it would continue to be a unit of gold. But in the latter 
ease it would be a definite unit rated to a definite stock of gold within the 
United Kingdom, and not to the immeasurable stock in the world at large. 
So faras public circulation goes, British paper and silver money might remain 
exactly as they are. 

Another interesting question arises as to how French currency might re- 
adjust itself to an international exchange basis. The peculiarity of the 
French situation is the immense volume of money, both paper and metallic, 
in actual use. The Bank of France alone reports an average weekly circu- 
lation of close on 170 millions sterling. This is covered by a metallic reserve 
of 112 millions in gold and 45 millions in silver. The Bank of France differs 
from the Bank of England in holding very little gold at its own risk. Notes 
for more than the nominal value of it have not only been issued, but to a 
very large extent put in circulation. In its annual report for the year 1902 
the Bank of France distinguishes the amount of notes held at the head office 
and branches from that in the hands of the public. The former was 20 
millions sterling and the latter 146 millions. Very different proportions, both 
of them, from what we have seen in the English note issues against gold. In 
France seven-eighths of the notes issued get into bona fide circulation, while 
in England only one-third get beyond the Banking Department. 

The heavy and continuous demand for gold that has come from Paris all 
through the current year evidently proceeds from the public and not from 
banking manipulation of any kind. The Bank of France has been called on 
for more and more notes, and it has had to buy more gold to cover its new 
issues. If a serious disturbance were to take place in the gold market the 
French people and not the Bank of France would be the chief sufferers by 
it. They hold seven-eighths of the 170 millions of notes outstanding, all of 
which the Bank of France can redeem either in gold or silver, at its option. 
But this is a state of affairs which cannot last indefinitely. As banking 
facilities are developed in France an important economy in the use both of 
metallic and paper money will be one of its inevitable effects. When that 
reaction begins France may discover that it has over-saturated itself with 
gold. It has a larger stake in the maintenance of the gold market than any 
other country save the United States. 

Germany, with its double population and more than double volume of 
trade, gets along with little more than one-third of the note circulation of 
France, and not much more than one-fourth of the stock of specie. In fact, 
Germany is the one country that has taken effective precautions against a 
possible glut of gold in the near future. It started with a modest stock of 
the yellow metal and adds to it only at discretion. The Reichsbank is sad- 
dled with no compulsory gold purchase clause like the Bank of England. 
But it has not altogether eseaped from anomalies. Periodically its note cir- 
culation is thrown out of gear by a pedantic regulation that all public salar- 
ies must be paid in coin or notes. Every now and then extra issues of notes 
have to be made for that and other special objects, and until these extra 
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issues return the local currency is disorganized. But for these eccentric- 
ities the metallic stock of the Reichsbank might be even more moderate than 
it is. F 

The country which is interested above all others in everything that tends 
to greater simplicity and efficiency in the media of exchange is the United 
States. More than all others, its currency situation is unscientific, ineongru- 
ous and provisional. Greenbacks, silver certificates, Treasury notes and 
National bank notes are political accidents rather than essential parts of a 
well-thought-out monetary system. Each of them may have to undergo 
various transformations before it reaches its final form, but the final form, 
when it is reached, will, we may feel sure, be a consistent organie whole. 
American determination to have the best money in the world will have to be 
realized in form as well as in substance. By a declaration of Congress, made 
under somewhat melodramatic circumstances, the substance has been ren- 
dered perfectly secure. Every dollar, whother gold, silver or paper, is now 
and hereafter to be as good as every other dollar. 

But that cures only the defects of substance and leaves the defective 
forms as they were. Neither the gold money, nor the silver money, nor the 
paper money of the United States is in satisfactory working shape. ‘Though 
their safety has been placed beyond a doubt, their adaptation to the duties 
they are supposed to perform is as much in question as ever. That they are 
enough and no more than enough for their normal work cannot be confidently 
said of any of them. That they are always available when and where most 
needed would not be generally admitted. That they are free from extremes 
of superabundance and scarcity would be promptly denied by all users of 
them. In fact, United States currency as a whole may be best characterized 
as being in a state of chronic plethora, varied by occasional dearths. 

But these formal defects are so slight compared with the serious dangers 
which beset the currency a few years ago that ordinary business people 
have ceased to trouble much about them. The demand for curreney reform 
has dwindled down to a single class—the bankers—who have a special inter- 
est in it. And what they agitate for is not so much general reform of the 
currency as an ideal note issue to suit their own business. Their action is 
perfectly legitimate and irreproachable. It may be cordially indorsed and 
supported provided we do not forget the larger part of the problem lying 
outside of it. The idle accumulations of gold and silver at Washington call 
for action almost as urgently as the inelastic bank note. Speaking generally, 
the public stocks of both metals are far beyond actual monetary needs. A 
large portion of them is what an American instinctively abhors—wasted 
energy. Two gold or silver dollars to do the work of one is as absolute 
waste as a 200-horse-power engine working up to only 100-horse power. 

Our proposed new medium of international exchange would go a long 
way toward solving the gold difficulty in the United States as well as in 
Europe. It would substitute a calculable for an incalculable demand for 
gold. The calculable demand would admit of definite gold reserves being 
held against it. These might be much smaller than existing stocks, and still 
have an ample wargin of safety. Stocks of silver might not be so directly 
affected, but their dilemma would be at least partially relieved. At present 
a considerable amount of gold has to be held for their protection. It may 
not be ear-marked for that purpose, but every one knows that if there were 
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not so much depreciated silver in the Treasury there would be less need for 
large gold reserves. 

One day the silver dilemma may be completely solved by the transforma- 
tion of Bland dollars into Pan-American dollars. A monetary convention 
with Mexico and the republics of Central and South America should not be 
an impossible task for Washington statesmen. They have in the past few 
years grappled successfully with even greater difficulties. ‘The basis of such 
a convention would, of course, have to be a silver dollar. In order to suit 
Mexico and the Latin republics it would have to be a 50-cent dollar. The 
United States might make a sharp loss on its five hundred and odd million dol- 
lars of silver scaled down 50 per cent., but there would be prospective com- 
pensations to counterbalance it. Whatever may be the future fate of that 
five hundred million dollars of silver, the wasted energy which it now repre- 
sents will have to find some outlet. The character of the American people is 
ample guarantee for that. There is little risk in predicting that twenty years 
hence the stocks of gold and silver at Washington will be materially less 
than they are to-day. A second prediction may be ventured on, that the 
aggregate amount of gold and silver money within the Union will be doing a 
much larger percentage of monetary work than it does to day. 

And now as to the two groups of paper money—the bank notes and 
greenbacks. American bankers seem to have strong convictions as to both 
these forms of currency. They are dead against greenbacks and very much 
in favor of larger note issues. More elastic bank money is their war cry. So 
far as careful study of the speeches at many bankers’ conventions enables me 
to judge, they are in search of an automatic scheme for adjusting the supply 
of bank notes to the varying needs of the National banks themselves. The 
elasticity argument does not, of course, apply to the stocks of gold and silver 
in the country, because one of these—silver—is practicably invariable, and the 
other—gold—is not controllable. Neither can they apply to the greenbacks, 
for they are a fixed quantity. It applies only to bank notes, the one variable 
branch of the currency. And how does that vary? Not with the rise or fall 
of public demand for National bank notes, but with the expansion or contrac- 
tion of the National banks themselves. 

Every National bank is an issuing centre for notes, and when we find that 
in the past twenty-three years (1880-1903) nearly three thousand new issuing 
centres have been opened, it is hardly surprising that the supply of notes 
should sometimes be overdone. The puzzle is that there should be any 
searcity of them. When such an anomalous condition occurs, we may do 
well to ask if it is not due rather to the excessive elasticity of the National 
bank system than to the inelasticity of the National bank note. Anyhow, 
the issue rests chiefly between the note issuers and the note users. 

The United States currency is the largest in the world, and has the most 
remarkable history. It is rich in examples of the anomalies and incongrui- 
ties we have been remarking on in modern currency systems. How much of 
its nearly three thousand million dollars has been created in response to 
currency requirements, pure and simple? And what proportion of it is being 
employed in currency work, pure and simple? Of the dozen or more different 
types of currency, how many have come into existence naturally and unin- 
fluenced by extraneous motives? 

The oldest of them, the greenbacks, what are they but a survival of an 
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economic régime at the very antipodes of everything we see to-day in the 
United States? A political expedient, they commemorate a national crisis 
which threatened the very existence of the Union. When the greenbacks 
were issued there was no time to consider the niceties of scientific currency 
law. Money had to be raised anywhere and anyhow to carry on the war, 
and the greenbacks served their purpose. Whether or not they should have 
been wholly withdrawn after their purpose was served is in one sense a ques- 
tion that concerns only the Americans themselves. Seeing that they always 
have and perhaps always will differ widely upon it, there is the less reason 
for foreigners to meddle with it. We only note in passing the curious illus- 
tration which the greenbacks furnish of the fortuitous evolution of some of 
the most historic currencies. 

The impartial critic of currencies generally will fail to see any special 
reason for the withdrawal of the greenbacks. Now that they have been 
reduced to a very moderate amount and their convertibility secured by an 
ear-marked reserve in the Treasury, the adequacy of which can hardly be 
questioned, they will bear comparison with the Government notes of any other 
country. The only ground on which they can be challenged is the advis- 
ability or otherwise of Government note issues. To the latter different 
kinds of objection have been taken, chiefly theoretical. It has been said 
by one set of objectors that governments should not engage either in the 
banking or the currency business. But even if we agreed in principle with 
that objection, its practical enforcement would be difficult, if not impracti- 
eable. It would, as a matter of strict consistency, involve the closing of 
all National mints and the stoppage of the postal money order service. 

Mention of the postal money order service reminds us of another unofficial 
and as yet unacknowledged form of currency which is fast rising into import- 
ance. It represents currency made while you wait, and as such it has 
evident advantages over the old-fashioned moneys that have to be made in 
advance and stored up for unknown future uses. The storage of money is a 
paradox that only came in with the modern banking system. It drove 
out for a time the original and orthodox doctrine that circulating medium 
is meant to circulate and is really useful only in so far as it does circulate. 
Hoarding and currency are utterly incompatible ideas. Therefore, we hope 
that the international money of the future will have a more mobile basis 
than tons of gold heaped up in bank vaults; and that domestic moneys 
will one day bear a reasonable proportion to the actual work for them to do. 
Thus may the existing chaos of currencies be eventually cured, or at least 


alleviated. W. R. LAwson. 
LONDON. 


A Mopest Banker.—A Connecticut banker who was asked to furnish a picture 
of himself for publication, sent the following answer to the request : 

‘*T have no photographs of myself on hand at present. Strange as it may seem, 
I have only had one-half dozen taken in twenty years. If you should ever see one 
you would realize why I do not have more taken. At the same time my family 
have requested that I shall overcome my indisposition to be caricatured, as they 
wish, in case of accident, to preserve my ‘liniments’ (as Mrs. Partington expresses 
it). I wish to say that if I have the opportunity in a few days, I will run the risk 
of ‘breaking the camera,’ and if it is reasonably successful, will send you a sam- 
ple of the result.” 
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THE EVOLUTION OF OFFICIAL COINAGE. 


Gradually the function of coinage has been assumed by the State as its 
peculiar prerogative—sometimes in the belief that a profit could be obtained 
by its exercise, but fundamentally because it has contributed to the conven- 
ience of the commercial world that coins should possess uniformity in size 
and denominations and a guaranty of value more widely known and firmly 
established than that of the individual. So numerous have been the abuses 
of this prerogative that a writer has occasionally been found to echo the 
query of M. Leroy-Beaulieu, whether it would not have been better that in- 
dividuals or free associations should have been entrusted with the authority 
of coining and certifying to the value of money. He suggests that this 
might have been done by banks of established reputation, and that, even if 
the Government was permitted to coin, contracts might have stipulated for 
payment by weight of metal instead of in coins.* This is substantially the 
course that has been pursued where the coinage has become, by accident or 
design, too variable to be a trustworthy medium of exchange. 

In the Middle Ages the privilege of coinage was associated with that of 
mining. Both of these were treated by the lawyers as nominally rights of 
the crown, but were the subject of repeated grants to individuals and corpor- 
ations. Charlemagne in 805 prohibited any coinage but that of the royal 
mints, but his successors were neither able to refuse concessions nor to sup- 
press unauthorized minting. An effort was made in the thirteenth century 
to limit the circulation of the money of the lords to the provinces where they 
had authority.t St. Louis endeavored, as several of his predecessors had 
done, to substitute purely official coinage for that of the seigneurs—a measure 
which, in the language of M. Blanqui, ‘‘ might have had favorable results if 
the kings had not abused it to artificially multiply their resources by fraudu- 
lent alterations.” t In 1315 royal letters limited the weight and fineness of 
the seigneurial coinage in France, and later the policy was adopted of buying 
back the rights of the seigneurs.§ When Charles II revoked the charter of 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony in 1684, one of the avowed reasons was the 
creation by the colony of its own mint; but circumstances showed that this 
infringement on the royal prerogative was not considered very grave. The 
mint had been founded more than thirty years before (in 1652) ; its operations 
were allowed to continue for more than twenty years after Charles’s restora- 
tion, and when an application was made to continue it, under the adminis- 





** Thus would have been obtained the combined advantages of coined money for ordin- 
ary transactions and of the maintenance of the weight of the metal as money of account 
and as final regulator of large transactions.”’—Traité ad’ Economie Politique, ILI, p. 128. 

+ Nys, Recherches sur V Histoire de Vv Economie Politique, p. 182. 

+ Histoire de Vv Economie Politique, I, p. 224. 

§ Nys, p. 183. The seigniorage which might be charged by private refiners of gold and sil- 
ver was fixed by royal decree as late as August, 1757, although attempts had been made in 
1692, 1719 and 1723 to replace the private guilds by public officers.”—Léon, Histoire des Cor- 
porations de Métiers, p. 383. 
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tration of Sir Edmund Andros, it was referred to the British Master of the 
Mint, who reported against it, merely upon ‘‘ prudential considerations.” * 

So well established has the principle now become that coinage is an act of 
sovereignty, that the long series of the coins of the Popes came to an end 
with the capture of Rome by the Italians and the end of the temporal power 
in 1870. Pius IX, whose reign began in 1846, continued until then the tra- 
ditions of the oldest surviving sovereignty in the world, and the one, perhaps, 
which has issued the greatest variety of beautiful gold and silver coins. 
More than 8000 authentic Papal coins are known to numismatists, including 
those of anti-Popes, the ephemeral ‘‘Good Estate” of Rienzi, and the re- 
publics of revolutionary times.t It was the aim of many of the earlier pon- 
tiffs to ennoble the function of money by the inscriptions which they put 
upon their coins; { but the later issues of Pius IX conformed closely to those 
of other countries of the Italian peninsula. 


SUBSTANTIAL REASONS IN FAVOR OF GOVERNMENT COINAGE. 


The universal decision of modern society in favor of coinage by the gov- 
ernment rests upon substantial foundations, in spite of the frequency with 
which the privilege has been abused. One of the reasons which especially 
justify giving coinage into the hands of the government is thus summed up 
by Prof. Sidgwick: § 

‘*The ordinary advantage to the community from competition, in the way of improving 
processes of manufacture, is hardly to be looked for in the case of coin. It is the interest 
of the community that coins should be as far as possible hard to imitate, hard to tamper 
with, and qualified to resist wear and tear ; but the person who procured the coin from the 
manufacturer would not be adequately impelled by motives of self-interest to aim at secur- 
ing excellence in these points, since he would, of course, want merely to pass the money, 
and not to keep it.’’ 


Upon the State, therefore, has gradually devolved the stamping of metallic 
money, and to some extent the control over its issue. In early times, when 
the various trades were controlled by guilds and the general rule in commerce 
was that of monopoly of privileges, the authority to issue coins was treated 
by princes as a monopoly. So long as the quantity of coins to be issued was 
determined wholly at their pleasure, they found a profit in debasing the 
pieces from time to time and thereby increasing the number which could 
be produced from a given quantity of metal under the old denominations. 
With the advent of more enlightened knowledge of the functions of money, 
the privilege of the State has been restricted to something like that of the 
custodian of weights and measures—not the power to control the quantity of 
instruments used, but simply the power to ascertain that those used are in 
conformity with the requirements imposed by law. 

It is because it is of primary importance that coins should have an exact, 
unvarying and unquestionable weight and fineness that coinage has been 
brought to a high state of mechanical perfection and placed under so many 
official safeguards in modern civilized countries. The earliest coins were 


* Hickcox, “ American Coinage,” p. 2. 

+ Calboli, Les Monnaies des Papes, in “* La Révue” (August, 1903), XLVI, p. 482. 

+ Those of Innocent XI bore the words, Melius est dare quam accipere, and those of Clement 
XIII, Da pauperi. 

8“ Principles of Political Economy,” p. 446, 
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simply bullets of metal, oval or beam-shaped, having on one side the seal of 
the community or individual responsible for the purity of the metal and the 
exactness of the weight.* But such pieces lent themselves easily to altera- 
tions by others and to debasement by their issuers. Gradually were intro- 
duced stamping on both sides, hammering the pieces instead of moulding, 
and milling the edges. A silver coin of Charles IX of France, issued in 1573, 
is said to have been the first which was marked with a legend on the edge. 
English coins were first grained or marked on the edge in 1658 or 1662, 
when the use of the mill and screw was finally established in the mint. + 

Careful verification of the weight and fineness of coins by official author- 
ity has been the rule in highly civilized States. In Athens the coinage was 
confided to three special officials, of whom one had general charge of the 
work, another attending to the minting, and the third was charged with gen- 
eral surveillance. The latter was frequently changed, in order, as M. Lenor- 
mant says, that he might not have time to form ties with those whom he 
supervised, ‘‘which would lead to a complicity which would facilitate 
fraud.” { The first Roman magistrate to establish the assay of coins is said 
to have been Marius Gratidianus. His edict was so popular that a statue 
of silver was erected in his honor. Long afterwards, in the time of the Em- 
peror Julian (359-61 A. D.), it was ordered that when there was a dispute as 
to whether a solidus was good or bad or of proper weight or fineness, it 
should be examined by a magistrate in each large city.§ In Great Britain the 
adherence of the coin to the legal standard is determined by what is called 
‘*the trial of the Pyx.’’ A certain number of coins of each denomination 
are placed after each day’s work in a box called the Pyx, and an official 
board annually makes a rigid test of the accuracy of the coinage. The 
standard troy pound is kept in the chapel of the Pyx at Westminster. In 
the United States coins are set aside in a similar manner, and are tested by 
a committee of citizens appointed by the President and known as the Assay 
Commission. | 

Voices were raised, even in the Middle Ages, in favor of limiting govern- 
ment interference with the coinage to honest certification of its weight and 
fineness. Nicolas Oresme, Bishop of Lisieux, in bis celebrated treatise 
written in the fourteenth century, regarding the invention of money, de- 
elared : {i 


‘‘ While, for the common convenience, the Prince enjoys the function of signing money 
and coining it, it by no means follows that the Lord and Prince is or ought to be owner and 
lord of the money current in his principality ; for money is the instrument and medium 
(aequivalens instrumentum) for circulating natural riches among men. Money is hence the 
true property of those to whom belong such natural riches; for, if any one gives his bread 
or corporal labor for money, when he receives it, it is his own as much as was the bread or 
the labor which were in his absolute control.”’ 


Hence, argues this sturdy admonisher of princes, in his terse Latin, the 
object of the image and superscription of the Prince is to signify and make 


*Stanley Lane-Poole, ‘* Coins and Metals,” p. 11. 

+Jevons, ** Money and the Mechanism of Exchange,” p. 60. 

+* La Monnaie dans UV’ Antiquité,” III, p. 52. 

§ Grimaudet, “* The Law of Payment,” p. 28. 

| Vide report of this commission, ** Annual Report of the Director of the Mint, 1903,” p, 53, 
“** Tractatus de Origine, Natura, Jure, et Mutationbus Monetarum,” Ch. V1. 
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known the certainty of the weight, quality and excellence of the coin, just 
as the measures of grain, wine and other things bear his imprint, and any one 
found to have committed fraud in them is judged a swindler.* 


DERIVATION OF THE NAMES OF ANCIENT COINS. 


The fact that the value of money depended, from the first use of the 
metals, upon the weight of the metal, is demonstrated by the derivation of 
the names of the most ancient coins from units of weight. This is the his- 
tory of the Roman coins, which were related to the libra or pound ; of the 
livre of the French coinage, and of the pound sterling, which forms the 
unit of value in Great Britain. The pound troy (livre de Troyes) owes its 
name to the City of Troyes, whose commercial customs were widely spread 
in the Middle Ages as the result of the fairs which were held there.t Even 
though the weight of the coin was reduced by successive changes and 
debasements, until it came to contain only one-seventy-second part of its 
weight in the time of Charlemagne, it retained the name of /ivre until after 
the Revolution of 1789, when the passion for baptizing every object with a 
title suggestive of the new political era led to the adoption for the French 
unit of the werd franc. In Great Britain the pound weight originally used 
as a basis of the monetary system was the Tower pound, but this was super- 
seded under Henry VIII by the troy pound. The term ‘‘ pound” has sur- 
vived many debasements of the coin and is now the official designation of a 
weight of gold which is only a fraction of its former weight. t 

The memory of the Roman coinage survives in the signs still used for 
English money —£., s., d., standing for the libra, the solidus of Constantine, 
and the denarius, or penny.§ The solidus was translated in the Germanic 
languages into schilling or shilling. The distinctive monetary unit of Ger- 
many, however, preserved in name in the present imperial coinage, was the 
English mark, also a unit of weight. 

The term ‘‘dollar,” which was adopted as the name of the unit in the 
United States, had a different origin. The name ‘‘thaler”’ was a contraction 
of the German words for the gulden groschan or penny of Jochimsthal 
(Jochimsthaler gulden-groschpfennig), so-called because first coined, toward 
the end of the fifteenth century, from the silver obtained from the mines in 
Joachimsthal (Joachim’s Dale). The size of this coin seemed to commend it 
to the commercial world, and its use rapidly spread over Europe. It was 
declared in an inquiry into the coinage in Great Britain, in 1638, in complaint 
against the goldsmiths, that ‘‘ many thousands of dollars and Spanish money 
they furnish yearly to merchants that trade for Norway and Denmark, to 
transport silver for those parts.” || The large coinage of silver by Spain in 
Mexico made the peso, or dollar, a familiar coin in the Western world, and 
led to its selection by Jefferson as the unit of the monetary system which 
was adopted in 1786 by the Congress of the Confederation of the United 
States. 7 





* Tractatus, etc., Ch. XII. 

+Con. Puynode, ** De la Monnaie, du Credit et de V Impot,” I, p. 7. 

+ How the term was transferred by usage from a silver to a gold unit is set forth by 
Carlile, ** The Evolution of Modern Money,” p. 21. 

§ Lane-Poole, ‘Coins and Medals,” p. 97. i Shaw, p. 149. 

“© Hickcox, p. 46. 
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ORIGIN OF THE DOLLAR SIGN. 


The adoption of the sign ($) for the dollar is generally ascribed to the de- 
signs on ‘‘ the pillar dollar” (Colonato), which represented the pillars of Her- 
cules, the ancient name of the promontories on the opposite sides of the 
Straits of Gibraltar. While sometimes ascribed to the colonial coinage, be- 
cause of the wide use of these coins in the Philippines and other dependencies 
of Spain, the ‘‘ pillar dollar” was in its origin essentially a coin of the mother 
country.* Bya strange coincidence, it befell the nation which had made the 
widest use of the dollar sign to adopt a new distinctive sign for the coin 
which superseded the old Mexican dollar in the Philippines. This was the 
eapital P for peso, with two horizontal, instead of vertical, lines drawn 
through it.t 


COINAGE A BADGE OF NATIONAL DIGNITY. 


In modern times each civilized State has usually adopted a distinctive na- 
tional coinage system of its own. Among the barons of the Middle Ages to 
issue their own coins was a mark of independence; among modern nations it 
has become a badge of national dignity.{ In the beginnings of modern econ- 
omy nations have often begun without a national coinage, especially where 
their resources in the precious metals were not large. This was the case in 
the United States in their early history. Although a national coinage system 
was provided for by Congress, the amount of metal brought to the mint was 
small. English, Spanish, Mexican and other foreign moneys were largely 
used. This was partly due to the fact that the silver dollars provided for by 
Hamilton were lighter than the Spanish dollars. They were promptly ex- 
ported, exchanged in the Spanish-American countries for Spanish dollars, 
and the latter were brought to the American mint for recoinage at a consid- 
erable profit to those making the exchange.§ When it became apparent that 
the extensive operations of the mint were not affording the country a stock 
of currency, but were merely a source of profit to money lenders, President 
Jefferson issued his famous order of 1806, suspending the coinage of silver 
dollars, which remained substantially in operation until the provisions made 
for reviving the coinage by the Bland Act of 1878. 

The value at which the silver coins of Mexico, Peru, Chile, and Central 
America should pass current in the United States was set forth in an act of 
June 25, 1834. By a later act of the same year the gold coins of Great 


* Hazlitt, ** The Coinage of the European Continent,” p. 512. 

+ Vide executive order of Governor Taft, August 3, 1903, ** Report of the Commission on 
International Exchange,” p. 408. 

These Philippine coins were familiarly called “*Conants,”’ because the system was based 
upon a report made by the present writer to the Secretary of War, November 25, 1901. While 
this designation was much used to distinguish them from the coins previously in circulation, 
it had no formal official recognition. 

+ Jefferson was even disposed to treat the location of the mint within the country as es- 
sential to national dignity.—Hickcox, pp.51-52. It has beeome a frequent custom, however, 
for the smaller nations to have their coins executed at the well-equipped mints of Philadel- 
phia or Paris. The French mint between 1893 and 1901 executed coinage, apart from that for 
its own dependencies, for Russia, Greece, Switzerland, Crete, Morocco, Brazil, Venezuela, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Bolivia, Chile, Monaco, and several other countries.—Administration des 
Monnaies et Medailles, Rapport, 1903, pp. 41-£5. 

§ Andrew, ‘“*The End of the Mexican Dollar,” in “ Quarterly Journal of Economics” 
(May, 1904), X VIII, p. 327. 
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Britain, France, Portugal, Spain, Brazil, Mexico, and Colombia were given 
recognition; but by the act of February 21, 1857, ‘‘all former acts authoriz- 
ing the currency of foreign gold or silver coins, and declaring the same a 
legal tender in payment for debts,” were definitely repealed. 


CIRCULATION OF THE MEXICAN DOLLAR IN THE ORIENT. 


In the principal countries of the Orient a coin has been employed until 
recently, which has had, perhaps, a wider use and more interesting history 
than any other single form of coin in the world. Even the coins of the 
Roman Emperors and the pound sterling of Great Britain have hardly 
enjoyed a use among so many peoples and for so long a time as the Mexican 
silver peso. Issued in its original form in 1535 from the Mexican mints, 
which were then under Spanish authority, it was carried to the Philippine 
Islands while they formed an appanage of Mexico. From there it pene- 
trated to the Chinese ports,* and eventually into Japan, Singapore, French 
Indo-China, and even to the Russian establishment at Vladivostock. It is 
not surprising that the Mexican peso should have found such a wide field, in 
view of the fact that from the fifteenth down to the middle of the nineteenth 
eentury more. than four-fifths of the silver produced was taken from the 
inines of Mexico and Spanish America Mexico had the mines and the 
mints; Spanish commerce, in the earlier days, had command of the two 
oceans, and Spanish monarchs were masters of the two Indies. 

One of the reasons for the persistence of the use of the Mexican pesos 
was the comparatively few changes which were made in their weight and 
fineness. Twice during the eighteenth century they were slightly reduced, 
but the weight and fineness adopted in 1772 (416 grains, 0.902 fine) has 
remained undisturbed to our own day through two generations of Spanish 
rule, and a longer term under the Mexican Republic. In the United States, 
as Prof. Andrew declares: + 


*“*During the War of Independence, when the Federal Congress issued bills of credit, 
they made them explicitly payable in the Spanish dollars ; and when a little later the lead- 
ers of the new republic set about the establishment of a national currency, Jefferson only 
expressed the common opinion in declaring that among the various currency units the 
dollar was ‘the most familiar of all to the minds of the people.’ ”’ 


It is not surprising that a coin so widely distributed throughout the 
world should have been an object of sentimental attachment in Mexico and 
should have remained long in use after it had been discarded in other coun- 
tries. Its gradual abandonment in countries not under the sovereignty of 
Mexico was due in part to the desire in each country for a distinctive local 
coinage, but much more directly to the fluctuations in the gold price of sil- 
ver, which, after 1870, drove one country after another to the definite adop- 
tion of the gold standard. This movement was slower in the Orient than in 
Europe. The United States undertook in 1873 to introduce into China a 
substitute for the Mexican peso, known as the ‘‘ trade dollar,” but the experi- 
ment was ultimately abandoned. Other experiments were made from time 
to time by the British Government, but it was not until 1895 that the Bom- 
bay or ‘‘ Hongkong dollar” was authorized, which became a serious compet- 
itor of the Mexican. 


*Chalmers, p. 371. 
+“ Quarterly Journal of Economics” (May, 1904), XVIII, p. 326. 
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Japan, in 1871, issued a silver piece known as the yen, of about the same 
weight and fineness as the Mexiean coin, but it was only in 1897 that she 
adopted the gold standard and made the eireulation of foreign silver coins 
practically impossible within her limits. Her policy in this regard was fol- 
lowed by the Philippine Islands in 1903, and by the Governments of the 
Straits Settlements (under British authority), and Freneh Indo-China. Even 
in China sporadic attempts were made from time to time to supplant the 
Mexican coin by local issues.* Thus it came about by degrees that when 
Mexico herself proposed, after the issue of 3,500,000,000 pesos from her mints, 
to suspend the coinage of the old peso and issue a new one upon a gold basis, 
an official commission was compelled to report that while 100,000,000 ounces 
of silver are sold annually in London, the sales of Mexican dollars had 
dwindled to $10,000,000, which does not exeeed 8,000,000 ounces, and that 
‘*the market for the Mexican dollar is rapidly disappearing.” + 

The coinage systems now most widely used are based upon the decimal 
system of enumeration. The United States were among the first to adopt 
this system in the plan enacted by Congress in 1792, in accordance with the 
recommendations of Hamilton. The gold dollar was made the unit, divisible 
into ten parts, called dimes, and into one hundred smaller parts, called cents 
(from the Latin centum, a hundred). The Freuch frane, issued in 1803, was 
subdivided into one hundred parts, called centimes, but the unit was of a 
much lower value (19.3 cents in United States gold). ‘The same system was 
adopted, although with different names for the unit, by the other countries 
of the Latin Union—Italy, Switzerland, Belgium and (ireece. It was also 
adopted by Spain in 1868, although she did not become a member of the 
Union, and was adopted after their emancipation from Turkey by Bulgaria, 
Roumania and Servia. The German Empire adopted the decimal system in 
1873, making the mark the unit, worth 23.8 cents in United States gold, and 
divided into one hundred pfennigs. The States of the Seandinavian Union 
and Austria-Hungary, in reorganizing their monetary system during the latter 
part of the nineteenth century, adopted the decimal system with a unit a 
trifle higher than the france. Russia, in restoring specie payments in 1897, 
adhered to the decimal system, and adopted a gold unit, worth 51.5 cents 
in United States currency. Japan has a unit of nearly the same size, also 
on the decimal system, representing the value of 49.8 cents in American 
gold; and the new coinage system of the Philippines is approximately the 
same, with a unit worth fifty cents in American gold, divided into one hun- 
dred centavos. CHARLES A. CONANT. 


* Vide “ Report of Commission on International Exchange,” p. 199, 
+°**Commission on International Exchange,” p. 171. 


New Counterreit $2 SILVER CERTIFICATE.—Series of 1899; check letter A; 
plate number, 240; J. W. Lyons, Register; Ellis H. Roberts, Treasurer; portrait 
of Washington. This note is apparently a zinc etching, poorly printed on two 
pieces of paper, between which ink lines have been made to serve the purpose of 
the silk threads of the genuine. The face of the note is heavy and blurred, the back 
very light. This note made its appearance in Boston. 











SOME OF THE ELEMENTS OF A GOOD LOAN. 


[Address delivered before the Ninth Annual Convention of the Washington State Bankers’ 
Association, at Walla Walla, June 18, by E. T. Coman, Cashier First National Bank, 
Colfax, Wash.] 


A paper on the subject outlined in the title must, as the heading would 
indicate, be more or less elemental. The question, ‘‘What constitutes a 
good loan ?” is one that comes to every banker many times each day. Upon 
its correct answer, made on the spur of the moment, lies the secret of suc- 
cess or failure of the bank entrusted to the care of the person to whom this 
question is put. David Harum’s reply to the inquiry as to how to run a bank 
—‘‘Loanin’ your money and gittin’ it back ”—contains the gist of the busi- 
ness. It was Chet Timson who ran the bank. ‘‘ Old man Harum just sat 
’round and spun yarns and said ‘ yes’ or ‘no’ when fellows wanted loans.” 
This responsibility is one that cannot be shifted easily to another, as the 
knowledge of men and conditions essential to the correct answer is acquired 
by years of study of business and of individuals. To the man who can 
invariably give the correct answer to the application for accommodation 
there is open a place behind the executive desk of the largest financial in- 
stitutions of the world. It is as important to have said *‘yes” when the 
applicant was entitled to credit as it is to have said ‘‘no” when the granting 
of credit involved the probability of a loss. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE JUDICIOUS GRANTING OF CREDIT. 


The banker exercises no arbitrary discretion when he extends or refuses 
accommodation to the borrower. Within certain, perhaps, not too well-de- 
fined lines, he is the servant of the public, rather than the autocrat, which is 
sometimes popularly supposed to represent the ideal of a banker. In no de- 
partment of its utilities is the business of a bank to be increased so sure or 
so fast as in the judicious granting of credit to those justly entitled thereto. 
While it is popularly called ‘‘ accommodation ” when a banker extends credit 
to an applicant, yet the accommodation is mutual if the conditions are right. 
For a banker to refuse a loan to a customer who is entitled to it by reason of 
his responsibility and his account in the bank, is to fail to fulfill his funetion 
as a part of the commercial life of his community, and to make public ac- 
knowledgment that there is some weakness somewhere in the management 
of his institution. To be subject to such an arraignment it must be an un- 
qualified good loan that is turned down. 

If each banker here were to be asked the question, ‘‘ What constitutes a 
good loan ?”’ it is likely that there would be almost as many different answers 
as there are members assembled, each differing according to environment and 
experience. Says one: ‘‘ A good loan is one secured on United States bonds 
as collateral, with a reasonable margin for shrinkage.” That would indisput- 
ably be a good loan; but unfortunately all of the collateral that is presented 
to the Cashier’s window does not consist of Governmert bonds alone, but is 
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apt to be what Wall Street denominates as mixed collateral. So fixed, in 
fact, that while it may contain no ‘‘ cats and dogs,” yet often steers, sheep 
and shoats constitute a large element of the security offered. A Texas cattle 
king once applied to Russell Sage for a loan of one hundred thousand dollars 
on his band of twenty thousand steers roaming the Panhandle of Texas. 
Sage replied, ‘‘ Why don’t you ask me for a loan on a shoal of shad off Sandy 
Hook?” Yet among the bankers of Iowa, Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska 
there is considered no paper so choice as that offered by the cattle-feeder. 
These bankers do not hesitate to advance the entire purchase price of a bunch 
of steers, provided the applicant for the loan has the corn with which to 
make them beef ; the prudent practice being to take a blanket mortgage on 
both corn and cattle. The competition to secure such paper has reduced the 
rate of interest to the lowest profitable basis, and brokerage firms were es- 
tablished for the sole purpose of floating this class of paper. The dangers 
of over-competition in luring bankers away from cautious, conservative 
methods were never better illustrated, nor was the punishment ever more 
prompt and severe than in the experience of the bankers of the Central 
States with Gillette. This enterprising financier floated over a million dol- 
lars on an evanescent band of cattle, and absconded, leaving a score or more 
of banks seattered from Chicago to Denver to mourn his departure and their 
loss. Such instances as this, which may be found of frequent occurrence, 
should put the banker on his guard in buying paper of even a well-rated in- 
dividual or corporation, for there can be no absolute assurance that such may 
not be up to the limit with several institutions. 


CO-OPERATION TO PROTECT PURCHASERS OF COMMERCIAL PAPER. 


It would be well if some scheme of closer co-operation could be devised 
that would protect the interests of bankers in handling commercial paper 
that is offered on the open market, especially as of late there has developed 
such an extensive business in this line of investments. The fact that respon- 
sible firms, engaged in legitimate business, finance in part their enterprises 
by this means, gives commercial paper its standing and makes it an attrac- 
tive field for dishonest and irresponsible concerns to float loans based on in- 
flated and fictitious assets. The only protection now offered to the country 
banker who seeks an outlet for his surplus funds, in the purchase of eom- 
mercial paper, is the advice of his city correspondent, or the recommendation 
of some brother banker operating in the place from which the paper eman- 
ates. Human nature is much the same the worldover. The country banker 
does not send his best customer’s paper on the markets of the world as long 
as he can possibly carry him from his own resources. The answers given to 
inquiries of this sort are seldom satisfactory and not always disinterested. A 
banker is not often free to disclose his information. He should be the re- 
cipient of the entire confidence of his customers and he would be recreant to 
his trust, indeed, should he ever presume toreveal any of such secrets unless 
previously fully authorized so to do. 

The only other general source of information that exists aside from the 
direct representations of the firms, is the reports of commercial agencies. 
There should be a more intimate relation than exists at present between the 
banking fraternity, who are the largest dealers in commercial credits, and 
the commercial agencies, whose business it is to establish correct credit rat- 
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ings. Commercial agencies usually depend for their reports on their attor- 
neys. Abraham Lincoln was once called upon to give a report on the finan- 
cial standing of a brother attorney. Lincoln replied: ‘‘ I called on Jones at 
his office, and found that he had a wife and baby, and that ought to be worth 
$50,000 to any man; he possessed half a dozen law books, two wooden chairs, 
a pine table, and a rat-hole that is certainly well worth looking into.” Lin- 
coln’s report is about as satisfactory as the average reply one gets from a 
letter of inquiry. The relations of the banker and the commercial agency 
are one worthy of a paper devoted entirely to its elucidation. Suffice it 
to say, there are grave risks involved in purchasing paper from brokers. The 
failure of the National Wheel Company some ten years ago left eighty-seven 
banks seattered through the East holding such quantities of its bills payable 
that they were compelled to appoint representatives to assist in the reorgani- 
zation of the concern and participate in its management for several years be- 
fore the claims were finally liquidated. The failure of Porter Bros. and the 
subsequent publication of their condition revealed the fact that they had 
impartially distributed their evidences of indebtedness so that some even 
found lodgment in the tills of the bankers of the State of Washington. Yet 
such seemed the best of investments, for both of these concerns, cited for 
illustration, were rated with ample capital and high credit. 

The purchase of commercial paper, however, represents but a temporary 
investment of funds, when there is a plethora. A bank is not fulfilling its 
full duty to its local community that thus uses its funds until after every 
legitimate local demand has been fully provided for. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE BANK’S LOANS. 


An authority on banking has asserted that a bank should have twenty 
per cent. of its investments in high-grade bonds and securities, such as are 
convertible on a moment’s notice, as may be required; twenty per cent. in 
commercial paper, which is purchased in the open market, and which invelves 
no obligation to renew at maturity; and the other sixty per cent. in loans to 
his customers at home in the current business. It is to this sixty per cent. 
of his investments that I would confine myself in endeavoring to give a 
definition of a good loan. It is also the view-point of one engaged in com- 
mercial banking, rather than that of the Savings bank or trust company. 
The first seeks long-time investments bearing low rates of interest, with the 
first requisite, absolute security. The second, if we may judge from the records 
of some of the more recently-organized trust companies, and from the em- 
phasis laid upon the interest-paying advantages to depositors, seems to be a 
method of obtaining large loans from the general public, without security, 
for the purpose of financing the undertakings of its promoters. 

With such limitations as above outlined, a good loan may be defined as, 
‘* Such an advance of credit as is a reasonable per cent. of the market value 
of commodities in the process of conversion into money.” 

No definition or standard can be so precise or exact as to eliminate the 
necessity of the exercise of judgment in its application, and in no field of 
endeavor is there greater need for such exercise as in that of banking. 
Such a definition is like the preacher’s text, but a basis from which to make 
an argument. 

A loan which conforms to the requirements outlined is worthy of a place 
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in the most exclusive bill-pouch. It is not intended to exclude that large 
line of loars based on undoubted collateral, but is intended to refer to that 
more important class which is connected with promoting the business interest 
of the community. It refers to the advances to the eattleman based on the 
herd which he expects to convert into beef;. to the farmer who desires to pay 
his current expenses for seeding and harvesting to be repaid with the market- 
ing of his wheat, his cotton or his corn. It includes loans to the manufac- 
turer who must stock up with raw material to be converted into the finished 
product in the regular course of business. It includes loans to the merchant 
who has a stock of goods purchased in advance of his needs, and who pru- 
dently discounts his bills to repay his banker from current sales. It applies 
to the lumberman who desires to employ temporarily large additions to his 
capital to prepare his logs in the Winter to be converted into lumber during 
the balance of the year, and from the proceeds of which he will retire his 
obligations. It applies to the miller who must fill his bins and warehouse 
when wheat is offered to be converted into flour from day to day. It applies 
to the wheat-buyer, who is on a large scale marketing the products of the 
farmer in the consuming centres of the world. In facet, it applies to any and 
all of the great industries whereby value is to be added to raw material by 
the application of labor to change its form or its situs. Whether the com- 
modity upon which the loan is made shall be reduced to actual or constructive 
possession depends upon a number of considerations, the most important of 
which are the personal character and integrity of the borrower, and his 
ability to handle the capital entrusted, temporarily, to his care. Doubts 
should be resolved in favor of the security, for, in each instance, it is the 
money of others that is in jeopardy, if danger there be. Security in posses- 
sion is not practicable in many cases. The merchant or manufacturer has 
his capital in his goods and materials which are not available for security ex- 
cept under chattel mortgage, and that would defeat one of the main objects 
of his discounting his bills, that of maintaining a high credit rating. If 
the borrower is possessed of integrity and honor and hisloan conforms to the 
definition, he will hold in sacred trust without legal formalities, that property 
for which the banker’s money has been borrowed to enhance in value or pre- 
pare for market. It is in this connection that the banker must use the 
discriminating judgment which no text-book on banking can supply, and 
which comes from familiarity with local business conditions and intimate 
acquaintance with the personal habits, character and ability of his ecus- 
tomers. The application of this rule would exclude all loans which have 
the character of a permanent investment in the business of the borrower. 

Such is one of the dangers which constantly beset the counting-house, 
and one which must be guarded against most vigilantly by the banker who 
would keep his assets convertible to meet the demands that may be made 
upon him. The time of maturity of paper may not be specified as thirty, 
sixty or ninety days, but if not at a definite time, it should upon the 
definite happening of an event, which is of reasonable certainty of occur- 
rence. Such, for example, as the maturity of a crop, the completion of a 
contract, the marketable condition of a herd of cattle, the shearing of a 
band of sheep, the conversion into lumber of a drive of logs. It is these in- 
determinate loans that bring disaster to more banks than any other one cause 
external to the bank. The banker who receives money from his depositors 
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repayable on demand, or at short notice, must be prepared at all times to 
meet a reasonable per cent. of his obligations. On the other hand, he 
owes a duty to his community as a banker to provide for all of the legiti- 
mate commercial demands for accommodation. To meet these apparently 
antagonistic demands calls forth the exercise of that judgment which is 
the characteristic of the successful banker. Some bankers operate on the 
theory that they will loan to the extreme limit allowed by law, and their 
bills receivable are at all times kept well up to or exceed their deposits. 
They operate on the theory that they will make all the profit possible, and 
if hard times come they will rely on their city correspondent to rediscount 
their paper to enable them to meet the demands of a decreasing deposit ac- 
count. Is the game worth the candle? May not the lot of such a banker 
be comparable to that of the foolish virgins ? When he applies to his reserve 
agent to carry him through the financial storm which finds him unprepared, 
his reply will be, ‘‘I know you not.” A bank so conducted is taking too 
great a risk and throwing too much of the burden on his brother banker. 
Each should be a support to the financial affairs of the country rather than 
a drag, who must be provided for lest his fall endanger the whole financial 
fabric. 

The first resource of a banker when his cash reserves begin to run low 
should be his bonds and other securities, while his customers should be dis- 
turbed as little as possible in their legitimate undertakings, yet the bill-pouch 
should be the banker’s mainstay in meeting his obligations rather than to be 
put in the humiliating position of relying on another banker more prudent 
than himself. Some bankers argue, with a semblance of logic, that it is 
better to earn $50,000 profit and suffer $10,000 loss each year than to earn 
half the profit and suffer no loss. Such line of argument is fallacious, and 
its practice is suited to fair-weather banking only. When the stress of storm 
comes aud the crash of financial houses causes him to examine more closely 
his resources, the liberal banker will be apt to find that about the same per 
cent. of his paper is bad as is represented by the proportion of annual loss to 
profits. In such a bank unsecured, indefinite overdrafts will abound and 
the most active account is likely to be the overs and shorts. 


LENDING WITH A VIEW TO INCREASING THE BANK’s BUSINESS. 


The requisite of a good loan having once been determined, the next ques- 
tion is, To whom shall these loans be made? Each loan should be made 
with a view of increasing the business of the bank. The loans should be to 
people who operate in the community in which the bank is doing business. 
In that way a large per cent. of the money finds its way back into the tills 
and is ready to do service again, while loans to persons operating at points 
remote from the location of the bank withdraw the funds from local circula- 
tion, and they can perform their duty but once. Political, religious, social 
and fraternal associations should have no weight whatever in determining 
the advisability of making a loan. Fortunate, indeed, is that banker who 
by genial disposition can attract many friends to himself and his institution, 
but it is unfortunate if such desirable traits of character render him amena- 
ble to the influence of the solicitation of friends, to the dethronement of 
cold, critical business judgment in passing upon all matters submitted to 
consideration in connection with his daily transactions: The banker is to 
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the highest degree a trustee. A trustee, first, for his depositors, who expect 
from him that inflexible and undeviating integrity that can always be relied 
upon under any and all circumstances; a trustee for his stockholders, who 
have entrusted him with the management of the enterprise they have 
launched with such hope of success and profit. In all of his dealings with 
the public this sense of trusteeship should be borne in mind, and the knowl- 
edge that in the execution of his sacred trust he should be held with even 
more strictness in his conscience and honor than ever the court of equity 
would exact in holding him to accountability for his actions. 


WHO SHOULD Not BE GRANTED LOANs. 


While those to whom loans should be nade might include all those who 
are engaged in legitimate enterprises in the community, or those who have 
undoubted security to offer, yet there are those to whom loans should not be 
made, and chief among these is the banker himself. The strenuous business 
life of to-day demands of each individual who would win success the applica- 
tion of all his faculties and all his energies to the fullest extent. The banker is 
usually a well-paid employee, and in return for his liberal compensation he 
should render to his institution the best there is in him. If interested in 
various speculations, in the promotion of enterprises requiring financial as- 
sistance, he is not in the position of one who can exercise that impartial de- 
cision so essential to the best result in credit rating. Noman can judge him- 
self justly. If the private enterprites of the banker require assistance, it 
would be far better that he apply to the counter of some other banker, who 
can refuse or extend credit based solely on the merit of the application. It 
would be better still, if the banker would confine his investments to lands, 
bonds or mortgages, which can be looked after with but little distraction 
from the business of the bank. 


HIGH CHARACTER OF THE BANKER’S CALLING. 


There is no more honorable career than that of a banker who worthily 
fulfills his duties. He stands high in his community, is respected for his 
integrity and is trusted and esteemed by his fellow man. Not even does the 
cloth hold a higher place. While there may be some persons who doubt the 
promise given to those who will ‘‘lay up their treasures where the moth doth 
not corrupt and where thieves do not break through and steal,” yet few there 
be who deny the desirability of a good bank balance, even though they may 
not have the ability or faculty of acquiring one. Such being the high position 
of the banker, he should not jeopardize it by the misuse of his position to 
his own personal advantage. 

Comptrollers of the Currency in their various reports to Congress have 
recommended legislation tending to prevent or restrict officers and directors of 
National banks from borrowing from the institutions under their charge. In 
the Fifty-sixth Congress, Representative Brosius introduced a bill to correct 
this abuse, but it failed of passage. The necessity for some stringent legisla- 
tion on this point is fully demonstrated by Comptroller Ridgely’s last report. 
In this report are listed the records of 418 National banks, which have failed 
since the inauguration of the system. The causes of failure, the amount 
involved, and the per cent. of loss, if any, are fully set forth in a series of 
valuable and instructive tables. The causes of failure are divided into 
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twenty-six classes, from A to Z, and judging from the great similarity between 
some of the classes, we may reduce the groups to seven, as follows: 





F.—Excessive loans to others, injudicious banking and depreciation of 
INS: iio cies seksi ccaiacataradal des nme a aa mcnea Tasca naan Galen nis jc. ae 
J.—Excessive loans to others, and investments in real estate mortgages.... 6 
K.—Excessive loans and failures of large debtors. .............0.0eeeeeeee 25 
ay oN ccainnncntiecsaeabeocbaudsicenseand eo oneiwes de sheen 21 
V.—Injudicious banking and depreciation of securities.................... 63 

X.—Investments in real estate and mortgages and depreciation of securi- 
WINE ra cat ncaa haha Qed ass eco wan naam ee SE AEE, slau ae ee aaa 14 

Y.—(reneral stringency in money market, shrinkage in values and impru- 
UE GE I oo sipik a a5 659165 0d 5 as Scie. bhuuec cd eeRenebas 49 
WE ci caer ankenteeedc tenant ans oboe en aen eas awae cui 204 


The cause of failure of the remaining 214 banks covered by this report 
involves the management of the banks by reason of excessive Joans to 
officers and directors, fraudulent management, and in some cases actual em- 
bezzlement. This is such a serious state of affairs that it justifies the Comp- 
troller in his repeated warnings to Congress and in his urging remedial legis- 
lation. His efforts should be seconded by the bankers themselves acting 
through their National and State associations. 

There is, however, a distinction to be made between loans to a Cashier or 
other executive officer of a bank, and loans toadirector. The former should 
be absolutely prohibited, while the evil that has ensued from excessive loans 
to directors may be easily corrected by surrounding them with sufficient safe- 
guards. To deprive directors of loans would work to the injury of the 
banks, because every bank seeks to get upon its board of directors the 
responsible, substantial business men of its community. It is a decided ad- 
vantage to have men as directors who are engaged in active business, as they 
are more familiar with commercial conditions and needs. They are in posi- 
tion where their knowledge comes first-hand; their judgment is based on 
their own information, and their advice is most valuable. 

Loans to subordinates in a bank are undesirable. It is far better to have 
an inflexible rule which ean be invoked to check such a request at the out- 
set, than to have a refusal cause a diminution of that enthusiasm which 
characterizes the average bank employee towards his institution. Among 
no class of men is there such an adinirable esprit d: corps as among bank 
clerks. In no other class do you find organization the prime object of which 
is to make its members more efficient and more valuable to their employers. 

The financial troubles that beset our country with each recurring season 
is not due to too little currency, but to the injudicious use of that we have. 
The per capita circulation of the United States is greater than that of any 
of the great commercial nations save France. The circulation increased 
from $2,260,000,000, or $28.66 per capita in 1902, to $2,532,000,000, or $31.02 
per capi‘a in 1904. The commercial reports, the daily press, the expressions 
of the leading bankers in the East, who are in close touch with conditions, 
assure us that in 1902 we passed the crest of prosperity. While business 
since has been good and conditions are healthy, yet trade is more conserva- 
tive, and the speculators are restricting their operations. The clearing-house 
returns confirm the statement with a shrinkage of $9,000,000 from the high- 
est point. In conformity with these conditions we would naturally expect, 
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with a lessening of business operations, there would be a decrease in the loan 
account of our banks, but in this the statistics do not bear us out. The 
loans and discounts of the National banks on February 25, 1902, were 
$2,982,489,300.89; February 6, 1903, $3,159,534,591.89; March 28, 1904, 
$3,254,470, 858.74. 

During the same period the mints of the country have been pouring a 
golden stream of coinage at a rate heretofore unprecedented in this or any 
other country for a similar period. 


THE LOAN AccoUNT SHOULD BE KEPT FLEXIBLE. 


The organization of new National banks has increased the bank-note cir- 
eulation eighty million dollars. With diminishing trade activities and in- 
creasing currency, there should be a reduction of the bills receivable account 
of the banks to correspond, if the loans of the banks were of that liquid 
character that is deemed requisite. If the loans conformed to our rule they 
would automatically be reduced with lessened trade requirements. That the 
loans of many banks do not conform to this rule is patent to any one who 
will examine comparative statements, and find a bills receivable account 
that fluctuates in the upward direction only. The zeal for large dividends 
and big business spurs the banker on to take desperate risks, and to tie up 
his funds in investments that, while they may promise profit, are slow to 
realize upon, and their B. P. account is irreducible, to conform to business 
conditions. Liberal dividends are desirable and much appreciated by stuck- 
holders, but the smile of weleome which greeted the receipt of the liberal 
dividend check. will have passed from memory long before the banker 
recovers from the frigid stare, which greets the request to refund some of 
these profits to make good losses incurred through undue risks. 

If loans were made which depended upon the sale of specific commodities 
for their repayment, the time of settlement would not be indefinitely post- 
poned, and the necessity for an emergency circulation would not press so 
earnestly upon us with each recurring crop season. It is not emergency cir- 
culation or increased circulation we need so much as greater flexibility in the 
loan account. 

Some wag said of the original greenbacks: ‘‘They were like the Hebrew 
children—they were the issue of Abraham and knew not their redeemer.” 
Of some notes it may be said they at least knew not the time of their redemp- 
tion. Let the current loans be made to conform to legitimate needs; exclude 
the right of a banker to manipulate his trust funds to his private advantage, 
and the chief causes of failure will have been remedied and banks will come 
nearer fulfilling all of the demands that may be made upon them. 

‘* As good as the bank” has become a truism and a standard with which 
to measure the highest responsibility and integrity. It should be the ambi- 
tion of every banker that this should not be a meaningless phrase. To have 
safely and honestly conducted the affairs of a banking institution; to have 
worthily received the trust and confidence of one’s fellow men is to have 
achieved success, and better than much gold is it to have left a heritage of 
an honored name and a record of a faithful execution of the highest trust. 
When the final summons comes to the good banker he can wrap the drapery 
of his couch about him, and lie him down to pleasant dreams, and confident 
of an awakening into the fullness of his reward. 
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TRUST COMPANIES—THEIR ORGANIZATION, GROWTH 
AND MANAGEMENT.* 


STATUTES OF THE SEVERAL STATES AND TERRITORIES 
RELATING TO TRUST COMPANIES. 


During the past few years there has been considerable activity among the 
State lawmakers in the passage of laws relating to trust companies. At the 
meeting of the Trust Company Section of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, in 1897, it was stated that only nineteen of the States bad general trust 
company laws.t 

In 1904, thirty-two of the States and Territories have more or less com- 
plete trust company laws of a general nature. There are only four States 
which give no recognition to trust companies in their legislation. These are 
Florida, Nebraska, Nevada, and Oregon. All four have trust companies in 
operation, however, the number of companies bearing the name of trust 
company being reported in April, 1904, as follows: Florida, 5; Nebraska, 12; 
Nevada, 1, and Oregon, 6. In these States, no distinction is made between 
trust companies and other corporations, and they are formed under the gen- 
eral incorporation laws; or, if they do a banking business, under the bank- 
ing laws, except in Nevada, which has no special banking laws. 

In eleven States, namely, Alabama, Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Mary- 
land, New Hampshire, North Carolina, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Ver- 
mont and Virginia, trust companies are incorporated by special acts of the 
Legislatures. Most of these States have a few statutes relating to trust 
companies, placing them under the control of State authorities, fixing meth- 
ods of taxation, and authorizing them to receive certain trusts. Alabama has 
no laws relating to trust companies by name, and its ‘‘ guaranty companies” 
seem not to have ordinary trust powers. Maryland formerly had a general 
law for the incorporation of trust companies, but this was repealed in 1890. 
The preamble of the act of repeal sets forth that because of the changes in 
the character of trust companies since 1876 (when the general law was 
passed), and on account of the incompleteness of the general law, it had 
been necessary to incorporate trust companies by special act anyway, and 
that the latter method of incorporation is a proper one. In North Carolina, 
the ‘‘ Insurance Act of 1899” provides for the formation of fidelity insurance 
companies, and gives to such companies power to act as guardian, trustee, 
assignee, receiver, executor or administrator, without giving bond. In afew 
of these States, trust companies may also be incorporated under the general 
corporation laws, but in most of them the special act is the only method by 
which such corporations may be formed. 

In Iowa, trust companies are organized under the general incorporation 


* Publication of this series of articles was begun in the January, 1904, issue of the MAGA- 
ZINE, page 31. 
+ Proceedings Trust Company Section, American Bankers’ Association, 1897, p. 158. 
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laws with trust powers only, or under the banking law, if they are to under- 
take the banking business. Paragraph 1889 of the Code of 1895 gives trust 
companies limited Savings bank powers, except companies organized prior to 
1886, which seem to be authorized to do both banking and trust business. 

Among the purposes for which private corporations may be organized in 
South Dakota is to conduct the business of ‘‘loan, trust and guaranty asso- 
ciations,” but there are no statutes defining the powers of such associations. 

The thirty-two States and Territories having general trust company laws 
are Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, District of Columbia, Georgia, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas, 
Utah, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. Indian Terri- 
tory might be added to this list, for, while it has no laws of its own, it is, by 
act of Congress, governed by the Jaws of Arkansas. Massachusetts chartered 
trust companies only by special act of the Legislature, until May, 1904, when 
a general law was passed. Trust companies may also be chartered by special 
act in New York. 

The general trust company laws of about two-thirds of these States in- 
clude special provisions for the incorporation of such companies, while in the 
others the incorporation proceedings are conducted under the general incor- 
poration laws or the laws for the incorporation of banks. 


NUMBER OF CORPORATORS REQUIRED. 


The number of corporators required varies from three to twenty-five as a 
ininimum, there being no maximum limit. The number is three or more in 
Arkansas, Indian Territory, Missouri, Montana, Oklahoma, and Texas; five 
or more in California, Colorado, Georgia, Idaho, Kansas, Louisiana, Ohio, 
Tennessee, Utah, Wisconsin, and Wyoming; seven or more in Kentucky, 
Michigan, New Jersey, and Washington; nine or more in North Dakota; ten 
or more in Indiana; thirteen or more in New York; fifteen or more in Mass- 
achusetts, Minnesota, and New Mexico; and twenty-five or more in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. In Arizona, in which trust companies are incorporated 
under the general incorporation law, any number of persons may incorporate. 

Some of the States limit the number of directors that such companies 
may have, the minimum limit frequently being the same as the minimum 
number of corporators required. The number is from three to twenty-five in 
Montana; five or more in California, New Jersey, New Mexico, and Wiscon- 
sin; from five to eleven in Idaho; from five to fifteen in Kansas; from five 
to twenty-five in Missouri and Oklahoma; from five to nine in Wyoming; 
from six to twelve in Indiana; seven or more in Massachusetts and Mich- 
igan; from seven to thirty in Washington; from nine to thirty in the District 
of Columbia; from nine to twenty-seven in Minnesota; from nine to fifteen 
in North Dakota, and from thirteen to thirty in New York. 


THE AMOUNT OF CAPITAL STOCK. 


The amount of capital stock which trust companies are required to have 
varies considerably in the different States, and is often gauged according to 
the population of the town or city in which the company is located. It is 
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naturally the smallest in States where the towns are apt to be small, though 
this is by no means an invariable rule. In Arkansas (and Indian Territory), 
the capital must be at least $50,0U0; in counties whose population is from 
forty to fifty thousand, it must be at least $75,000; in counties whose popu- 
lation is over fifty thousand, it must be at least $100,000. In California the 
capital must be at least $250,000. In Colorado it must be at least $250,000 
in cities of the first class, and at least $50,000 in cities of the second 
class. In the District of Columbia it must be at least $1,000,000, and 
if the company does a storage business, at least $1,200,000. The mini- 
mum capital allowed in Idaho is $25,000. Illinois places the minimum at 
$25,000 in towns of less than five thousand inhabitants; $50,000 in cities of 
from five to ten thousand; $100,000 in cities of from ten to fifty thousand, 
and $200,000 in cities of over fifty thousand. In Indiana the minimum is 
$25,000 in cities of less than twenty-five thousand population; $50,000 in 
cities whose population is between twenty-five and fifty thousand, and $100,- 
000 in cities of over fifty thousand population. Kentucky permits companies 
with a capital of $15,000 in counties whose population does not exceed 
twenty-five thousand; but the capital must be at least $50,000 in counties 
of from twenty-five to forty thousand population; at least $100,000 in 
counties of from forty to one hundred thousand, and at lease $200,000 in 
counties of over one hundred thousand population. In Massachusetts, 
the capital must be at least $500,000; unless the population of the city or 
town is less than one hundred thousand, in which case the capital may be 
as low as $200,000. In Michigan, the minimum is $150,000 in cities of less 
than one hundred thousand population, and $300,000 in larger cities. The 
minimum in Minnesota is $200,000. It is $100,000 in Georgia, Kansas, Louis- 
iana, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, New Jersey, North Dakota, Tennessee, 
Texas and West Virginia. In New York it is $100,000 in towns of less than 
twenty-five thousand inhabitants; $150,000 in cities of from twenty-five to 
one hundred thousand; $200,000 in cities of from one hundred to two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand, and $500,000 in cities of greater population. New 
Mexico requires a capital of at least $250,000, of which at least $100,000 must 
be paid in; and all must be paid up before a dividend is declared. Ohio 
places the minimum at $200,000. Oklahoma requires the capital to be at 
least $100,000 in towns of less than ten thousand inhabitants, and at least 
$200,000 in larger cities. Pennsylvania places the minimum at $125,000. In 
Utah it is $25,000, except for cities of the first class, in which it is $100,000. 
In Washington, the capital must be at least $25,000 in cities and towns of less 
than ten thousand inhabitants; at least $50,000 in cities of from ten to 
twenty-five thousand, and at least $100,000 in cities of over twenty-five 
thousand. Wisconsin makes the minimum $50,000 in cities of less than one 
hundred thousand inhabitants, and $100,000 in larger cities. Wyoming per- 
mits the smallest capitalization, $10,000 being legal in towns of less than one 
thousand inhabitants. It must be at least $25,000 in towns of from one to 
two thousand, $50,000 in towns of from two to five thousand, and $100,000 
in cities of over five thousand inhabitants. These minima apply, of course, 
to companies doing a trust business; the minimum often being smaller for 
companies doing a banking business only. 

Most of the States do not place a maximum on the capital allowed, but a 
few do. The maximum is $2,000,000 in Georgia, Minnesota, Mississippi and 
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Pennsylvania. It is $5,000,000 in Michigan and Wisconsin, and 310,000,000 
in Missouri, Montana and Oklahoma. Massachusetts and Kansas place the 
limit at $1,000,000. 


POWERS AND CAPACITIES OF TRUST COMPANIES. 


The powers, or capacities in which trust companies may act, are much the 
same in different States and Territories having general trust company laws, 
save in the extent to which a regular banking business may be conducted. 
Such companies possess, of course, the powers generally granted to all cor- 
porations. The special powers are usually enumerated in detail; and in 
those eases where they are not so enumerated there is usually a provision 
authorizing them to undertake ‘‘ any lawful trusts” and to conduct all *‘sueh 
business as is usually carried on by such companies.” 

There is evidence that the trust company laws of the State of New York 
have been taken as a guide in the construction of trust company laws in many 
of the other States. This resulted, no doubt, both from the fact that New 
York has long been the financial centre of the country, and because it was 
early in the field with a general trust company law, such a law having 
been passed in 1887. The fact that New York’s laws have for many years 
served as guides in many lines of legislation other than financial must also 
have had its influence. 

It will be useful to know in detail the provisions of the New York laws 
regarding the powers of trust companies, and the sections of the statutes 
giving these powers are therefore presented in full: 


POWERS OF TRUST COMPANIES IN NEW YORK. 


(The words in italies in sub-Sections 1 and 11 were added as amendments 
in April, 1904. ) 


Section 156. Tovers of corporation.—Upon the filing of any such certificate of authori- 
zation of a trust company, the persons named therein and their successors shall thereupor 
and thereby become a corporation, and in addition to the powers conferred by the general 
ind stock corporation laws, shall have power: 

1. To act as the fiseal or tranfer agent of any State, municipality, body politic or cor- 
poration; and in such capacity to receive and disburse money, to transfer, register and 

untersign certificates of stock, bonds or other evidences of indebtedness, and to act as 
ut of any corporation, foreign or domestic, for any lawful purpose, 

2. To receive deposits of trust moneys, securities and other personal property from 
iny person or corporation, and to loan money on real or personal securities, 

3. To lease, hold, purchase and convey any and all real property necessary in the 
transaction of its business, or which the purposes of the corporation may require, or which 
it shall acquire in satisfaction or partial satisfaction of debts due the corporation under 
sales, judgments or mortgages, or in settlement or partial settlement of debts due the cor- 
poration by any of its debtors. 

+. To act as trustee under any mortgage or bond issue by any municipality, body politic 
r corporation, and accept and execute any other municipal or corporate trust not incon- 
sistent with the laws of this State. 

5. To accept trusts from and execute trusts for married women, in respect to their 
separate property, and to be their agent in the management of such property, or to transact 
any business in relation thereto. 

6. To act under the order or appointment of any court of record as guardian, receiver 
rv trustee of the estate of any minor, the annual income of which shall not be less than one 
hundred dollars, an las depository of any moneys paid into court, whether for the benetit 

i anv such minor or other person, corporation or party. 
i. To take, accept and execute any and all such legal trusts, duties and powers it 
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regard to the holding, management and disposition of any estate, real or personal, and the 
rents and profits thereof, or the sale thereof, as may be granted or confided to it by any 
court of record, or by any person, corporation, municipality or other authority; and it 
shall be accountable to all parties in interest for the faithfull discharge of every such trust, 
duty or power which it may so accept. 

8. To take, accept and execute any and all such trusts and powers of whatever nature 
or description as may be conferred upon or intrusted or committed to it by any person or 
persons, or any body politic, corporation or other authority, by grant, assignment, transfer, 
devise, bequest or otherwise, or which may be intrusted or committed or transferred to it 
or vested in it by order of any court of record, or any surrogate, and to receive and take 
and hold any property or estate, real or personal, which may be the subject of any such 
trust. 

9. To purchase, invest in, and sell stocks, bills of exchange, bonds and mortgages and 
other securities ; and when moneys, or securities for moneys, are borrowed or received on 
deposit, or for investment, the bonds or obligations of the company may be given therefor, 
but it shall have no right to issue bills to circulate as money. 

10. To be appointed and to accept the appointment of executor of or trustee under the 
last will and testament or administrator with or without the will annexed, of the estate of 
any deceased person, and to be appointed, and to act as the committee of the estates of 
lunatics, idiots, persons of unsound mind and habitual drunkards. 

11. Toexercise the powers and possess the privileges conferred on banks and individual 
bankers by sections fifty-five and fifty-six of this act, subject to the restrictions contained 
in said sections. No such corporations shall haveany right or power to make any contract, 
or to accept or to execute any trust whatever, which it would not be lawful for any individual 
to make, accept or execute. No loan exceeding one-tenth of its capital stock, shall be made 
by any such corporation (directly or indirectly), to any director or officer thereof and such 
loan to such director or officer shall not be made without the consent of a majority of the 
directors. No such corporation shall transact its ordinary business by branch office in any 
city not named in its certificate of incorporation or charter as the place where its business 
is to be transacted. No fureign corporation shall have or exercise in this State, any of the 
powers specified in subdivisions 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10 and 11, nor have or maintain an office 
in this State for the transaction ot, or transact directly or indirectly, any such or simi’ar business. 

Section 157. When any such corporation is appointed executor in any last will and 
testament, the court or officer authorized to grant letters testamentary in this State shall, 
upon the proper application, grant letters testamentary thereon to such corporation. When 
application is made to any court or officer having authority to grant letters of administra- 
tion with the will annexed up. n the estate of any deceased person, and there is no person 
entitled to such letters who is qualified, competent, willing and able to accept such adminis- 
tration, such court or officer may, at the request of any party interested in the estate, grant 
such letters of administration with the will annexed, to any such corporation. Any court 
or officer having authority to grant letters of guardianship of any infant, the annual income 
of whose estate exceeds one hundred dollars, may, upon the same application as is required 
by law for the appointment of a guardian of such infant, appoint any such corporation as 
guardian of the estate of such infant. Any court having jurisdiction to appoint a trustee, 
guardian, receiver or committee of the estate of a lunatic, idiot, or habitual drunkard, or to 
make any fiduciary appointment, may appoint any such corporation to be such trustee, 
guardian, receiver or committee, or to act in any other fiduciary capacity. Every court 
into which moneys may be paid by parties, or be brought by order or judgment, may, by 
order, direct the same to be deposited with any such corporation. 


By amendments passed in 1898 and 1901, trust companies may add to the 
above powers those of safe deposit, title insurance and credit guaranty. 

It will be seen that the powers here granted are very wide. Those fidu- 
ciary powers that are not specifically granted are conceded by the general 
power to accept appointment to act in ‘‘any other fiduciary capacity,” so 
that in the State of New York, a trust company may act in any fiduciary 
capacity in which a natural person may act. The same broad powers are given 
to trust companies in most of the others of the thirty-two States above named, 
and are included in tbe special charters in most of the States creating such 
companies by special acts. The banking powers granted in New York are 
exceptional, however, and are granted in only a few of the other States, but 
by very liberal construction of the statutes trust companies frequently trans- 
act substantially a banking business in States where the statutes do not 
specify such powers. CLAY HERRICK. 

(To be continued.) 
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BANKING LAW DEPARTMENT. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS. 


All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States Courts and State Courts 
f last resort will be found in the MAGAZINE'S Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the “‘ Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in this De- 
sartment. 


CHECK CERTIFIED IN VIOLATION OF LAW—RIGHTS OF BONA-FIDE HOLDER. 
Supreme Court of Michigan, April 26, 1904. 
UNION TRUST COMPANY vs. PRESTON NATIONAL BANK, OF DETROIT. 

A bank which has certified a check is liable thereon to a bona-fide holder for value, though 
such certification was made in violation of a statute forbidding the bank to certify a 
check unless the amount thereof actually stands to the credit of the drawer upon the 
books of the bank. 


Plaintiff brought this suit to recover a conceded balance of $21,581.11 
owing by defendant to the City Savings Bank at the time plaintiff was ap- 
pointed Receiver. Defendant sought to set off against this indebtedness the 
sum of $100,000, represented by a check drawn on the City Savings Bank 
January 24, 1902, by F. C. Andrews, payable to defendant’s order, and certi- 
fied in due form by the teller of the insolvent bank. It appeared that, at 
the time this check was certified, its maker, Andrews, instead of having funds 
to his eredit in the bank, had overdrawn his account, as shown by the bank’s 
books, ‘‘to the amount of $405,006.” The defendant offered to prove that 
it received the check, after certification, on the day it was drawn. in the usual 
course of business, and paid to Andrews, the maker, full value therefor, and 
at that time had no notice or knowledge of any infirmity in the check, or of 
the fact that the account of Andrews was overdrawn. This evidence was 
excluded, on the ground that the check was invalid in the hands of a bona-fide 
holder, and a verdict directed for the plaintiff for the amount of the deposit 
in defendant’s hands. 

CARPENTER, J.; It is authoritatively settled and conceded that at com- 
mon law the fact that the maker of a certified cheek had no funds in the 
bank affords no defense, if the check, negotiable in form, as in this case, has 
passed into the hands of a bona-fide holder. (See Merchants’ Bank vs. State 
Bank, 10 Wall. 604; Farmersand Mechanies’ Bank vs. Butchers and Drovers’ 
Bank, 16 N. Y. 125.) 

This case is not, however, to be determined solely by common-law princi- 
ples. The correctness of the holding of the trial court depends upon the 
proper construction of certain statutory provisions in our bank act relative 
to the certification of checks. Section 6108, Comp. Laws 1897, being section 
19 of the general banking act, reads: ‘‘It shall not be lawful for any officer, 
clerk, agent or employee of a bank to certify a check, unless the amount 
thereof actually stands to the credit of the drawer upon the books of the 
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bank, or to resort to any device, or receive any fictitious obligations, direct 
or collateral, in order to avoid the provisions of this prohibition; and any 
officer, clerk, agent or employee who shall attempt any such evasion shal, 
upon conviction thereof, be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and punished 
as provided in section fourteen of this act.” Other sections of the banking 
act, viz., sections 14 (section 6103, Comp. Laws 1897) section 18 (section 6107. 
Com. Laws 1897), and section 58 (section 6147, Comp. Laws 1897), make the 
violation of section 19 a crime. 

In constructing this act, we have not the benefit of decisions of other 
courts construing a precisely similar act, for, with the exception of the 
National Banking Act, which will be hereafter referred to, there is no similar 
act. 

It will thus be seen that the certification in question was forbidden by 
law, and punishable as a crime. The statute does not, however, expressly 
declare that the check so certified shall be void in the hands of a bona-fide 
holder. Indeed, it does not expressly declare that it shall be void in the 
hands of one who is not a bona-fide holder. The fact, however, that the 
certification is forbidden and made a crime, compels the inference that the 
Legislature intended to avoid such certification between the original parties 
(see Heffron vs. Daly, 95 N. W. 714): and this, it is almost unnecessary to 
say, avoids it in the hands of every one not a bona-fide holder. 

It by no means follows, however, because a contract made in violation of 
law—comimon or statutory—is void between the original parties, that, if 
given the form of negotiable paper, it is void in the hands of a bona-fide 
holder. Indeed, it is the distinguishing characteristic of the law of negotia- 
ble paper that when a contract takes that form it is not, in the hands of a 
bona-fide holder, subject to the defense which avoided it in the hands of the 
original parties. Negotiable paper in the bands of a bona-fide holder is not 





open to the defense that the contract from which it arose was illegal or for- 
bidden by the principles of the common law, A note given to compound a 
felony is good in the hands of a bona-fide holder. (Clark vs. Rieker, 14 N. H. 
44; Wentworth vs. Blaisdell, 17 N. H. 275.) Nothing less than a statutory 
enactment will subjeet negotiable paper in the hands of a bona-fide holder to 
the defense of illegality in its inception. What, then, is the effect of a 
statute which merely prohibits the making of a particular contract, and 
punishes its making as a crime ? How shall we determine what consequences 
the Legislature intended should follow a violation of this law? Manifestly 
by applying in its construction the principles of the common law. ‘Statutes 
are not, and cannot be framed to express in words their entire meaning. 
They are framed, like other compositions, to be interpreted by the common 
learning of those to whom they are addressed—especially by the common 
law. in which they become at once enveloped, and which interprets their 
implications and defines their incidental consequences. That which is im- 
plied in a statute is as much a part of it as what is expressed.” (Sutherland 
on Statutory Construction, § 334.) 
he Court bere examined a number of authorities. | 

We conelude, therefore, that, though the making of a contract is pro- 
hibited and made a crime by statute, yet that contract, if it takes the form 
of negotiable paper, is valid in the hands of a bona-fide holder for value. 
We think it also settled that negotiable paper in the hands of a bona fide 
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holder for value is not subject to any defense which would avoid it in the 
hands of the original holder, unless some statute, either expressly, or by 
necessary implication, so declares. We affirm the proposition, denied by 
plaintiff's counsel, that though the statute, ** by necessary implication, make 
the contract made in violation thereof absolutely void as to non-negotiable 
contracts and as to negotiable contracts in the hands of persons having 
knowledge of the defects, yet * * * the statute will not be considered to 
have that effect, should the contract be negotiable in form, and be found in 
the hands of a bona-fide holder.” No strength is added to the foregoing 
proposition by saying that the statute, by implication, makes void all non. 
negotiable contracts and negotiable contracts in the hands of persons having 
knowledge of the defect. For it follows from elementary legal principles 
that all such contracts are unenforceable if the original contract in the hands 
of the first parties thereto cannot be enforced. Nor is strength added to the 
proposition by saying that such contracts are ‘‘ absolutely void.” If they 
cannot be enforced in the hands of the original holders, we see no reason for 
quarreling with a person who chooses to call them absolutely void, though 
others might describe them as voidable. (See Thompson vs. Samuels [Sup. | 
14 8. W. 143.) 

It follows that plaintiff's counsel deny that negotiable paper can be en- 
forced in the hands of a bona-fide holder for value, if it arises from a con- 
traet which by implication of law is void or unenforceable between the origi- 
nal parties. In our judgment, the principle so denied is a correct statement 
of the law. If it were otherwise, all negotiable paper arising out of illegal 
and forbidden transactions would be void in the hands of bona-fide holders 
for value, and yet nothing is better settled, by principle and authority, as we 
have already shown, than that such paper is valid. 

There remains to be considered this question: Does the statute, by neces- 
sary implication, or by implication, even, make the check void in the hands 
of a bona fide holder for value? We have already seen that such implication 
cannot be found from the circumstance that the certification is prohibited 
and made acrime. It is insisted, however, that the intent of the Legislature 
to make the check void in the hands of a bona fide holder is indicated by 
other circumstances. It is contended that the purpose of the Legislature in 
enacting this law was ‘‘to protect the citizens, depositors and stockholders 
against just such an act as was committed in the ease at bar,” viz , an attempt 
to withdraw the funds of the bank by means of a check falsely certified, and 
that, to make this purpose effectual, the check must be held void in the 
hands of a bona-fide purchaser. If it were true that the sole purpose of the 
statute was to protect the depositors and stockholders of a bank against the 
criminal acts of its own officials, this argument would be very forcible. Are 
we warranted in declaring that the sole purpose of the Legislature in passing 
this statute was to protect banks and their depositors from the consequences 
of criminal misconduct of their officials, and that there were not other pur- 
poses, which would fail if plaintiff's construction of the act prevails? We 
must bear in mind that the Legislature, in passing this statute in 1887, had 
not learned the lessons taught by the disastrous failure of the City Savings 
Bank in 1902, which occasions this litigation, though counsel do not agree as 
to precisely what lessons are taught by this failure. We shall not, therefore, 
be materially aided—indeed, we are rather likely to be misled—if we look to 
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that disaster to throw light upon the legislative purposes. The Legislature 
has not, by this statute, expressly declared its purpose. Its purpose, then, is 
to be inferred. While we are bound to infer that one of its purposes was to 
protect the bank and its depositors from the criminal conduct of its officials, 
it is likewise to be inferred that there was a broader purpose, viz., to promote 
safe banking generally. We may infer the legislative purpose on the as- 
sumption that the law was made to be observed, as well as on the assumption 
that it would be violated. If the law is observed, we can readily see that it 
will benefit, and thus infer the legislative purpose to benefit, not merely the 
depositors and stockholders of banks whose officers are called upon to certify 
checks, but all persons taking such checks. In other words, the observance 
of this law tends to increase the certainty of the payment of certified checks 
and to promote safe banking. 

In the ease at bar the allowance of the certified check will inure to the 
benefit of the stockholders of defendant bank, and to the damage of the de- 
positors of the City Savings Bank, represented by plaintiff. But the law we 
declare in this case will certainly apply to a case, if such a ease should, as it 
may, arise, where the allowance of such a check inures to the benefit of the 
depositors of the bank which takes it, and damages no one but the stock- 
holders of the bank, whose officials criminally certified it. Such a case would 
be presented here if the payment of the check under consideration would not 
sensibly impair the capital of the City Savings Bank, and if the funds with- 
drawn by its means from defendant bad rendered it impossible for the latter to 
pay its depositors. And in such acase, under plaintiff's contention, the court 
should say that the Legislature intended to prefer the interest of the stock- 
holders of the bank whose officers were guilty of criminal misconduct to that 
of the depositors of another bank damaged bysuch misconduct. We do not 
think we are warranted in imputing tothe Legislature such an intent. We think 
it not improper toinfer that it was the legislative purpose to protect the inter- 
ests of stockholders and depositors of all banks, and not merely the stock- 
holders and depositors of particular banks whose officials might be guilty of 
criminal misconduct. 

The language of the statute prohibiting the certification does not compel 
the conclusion that its sole purpose was to protect the bank and its depositors 
against the criminal misconduct of its officials. Certification of a check is 
prohibited and made a crime ‘‘ unless the amount thereof actually stands to 
the credit of the drawer upon the books of the bank.” It will thus be ob- 
served that certification is forbidden even though the drawer has funds in the 
bank which do not stand to his credit upon the bank’s books, and certifica- 
tion is not forbidden if the amount of the certified check is credited upon 
the books, though that credit is fictitious. In making the last statement, we 
have not forgotten that plaintiff contends that the statute does not forbid 
certification where the entry upon the book is fictitious. 

But as stated above, we do not agree with this contention. The statute 
in such ease forbids the fictitious entry. It does not forbid the false certifi- 
tion resulting therefrom. In many cases the distinction might be unimport- 
ant. In others it might be very important. Suppose the bookkeeper or 
Cashier of the bank made the fictitious entry, and the teller, acting in the 
best of faith, relying thereon, certified a check. No reasonable construction 
of the act would make this certification a crime, or bring it within the 
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statutory prohibition. It will thus be seen that certification is prohibited in 

a class of cases where the depositors and stockholders of the bank whose 

officers violated the law cannot be injured, and it is permitted in a class of 

eases where they are injured. If the sole purpose of the act had been to 
protect the depositors and stockholders of the bank whose officers were 
guilty of this misconduct, different language would have been used. Weare 
not, therefore, warranted in saying that this act was passed solely for the 
purpose of protecting the bank and its depositors from the criminal miscon- 
duct of its officers. Weare not warranted in declaring that there was not 

a legislative purpose in passing this act which would be defeated by the con- 

struction contended for by plaintiff. 

If the section is construed as plaintiff contends—if checks duly certified 
are void in the bands of bona-fide holders because the amount thereof did 
not stand to the credit of the drawer on the books of the bank—this con- 
sequence follows: Certified checks, instead of keing, as heretofore, the ne- 
gotiable paper of the bank, and passing as current upon the faith of the 
bank’s credit, will pass, if at all, only upon the credit of the particular bank 
official who certified it. Every person to whom a certified check is offered 
will be called upon to determine, not the credit of the certifying bank, not 
the authority of the certifying official, but the integrity and diligence of that 
official. Though one may have all confidence in such integrity and diligence, 
he may hesitate to take the check, because he fears that others to whom he 
may wish to transfer it lack such confidence. It will result, therefore, that 
certified checks, instead of being regarded in commercial circles with credit 
and favor, as heretofore, will be regarded with a degree of suspicion, and are 
likely to be discredited. If the Legislature intended this consequence—and 
they must have intended it if they intended that the act should receive the 
construction contended for by plaintiff—it seems strange that they left their 
intent to be ascertained as a matter of doubtful inference; it seems strange 
that they still left to banks the power of certifying checks, without any clear 
suggestion that such power was so greatly limited. ‘‘If the Legislature in- 
tended the consequences claimed, we should expect it to say so.” (Press Co., 
Ltd. vs. Bank, 7 C. C. A., at page 249, 58 Fed. Rep. 322.) 

It results from these views that the trial court erred in denying defendant 
the right to prove that it received this check after certification, on the day it 
was drawn, in the usual course of business, and paid full value therefor, 
without notice or knowledge of any infirmity, or of the fact that the account 
of the drawer was overdrawn. 

DEPOSITS BY AGENT—APPLICATION TO AGENT'S DEBT, 
Supreme Court of Kansas, March 12, 1904. 
KIMMEL vs. BEAN, et al. 

A bank which receives from an agent for deposit in his own name the money of his princi- 
pal, without notice of the agency, is protected in applying it to a past-due debt of the 
depositor, to the same extent as in paying it out upon his checks, whenever such appli- 
cation is authorized by the agent, either expressly or by legal implication, and such 
authority ordinarily arises from the making of a deposit, without other directions, 
where the debt to which it is applied is an overdraft. 





On April 20, 1900, S. W. Kimmel, of Garber, Okla., shipped to a Wichita 
commission firm, known as the ‘‘Wichita Live Stock Commission Company,” 
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a carload of hogs, with directions to sell and send him the net proceeds by 
draft. The hogs were sold to Jacob Dold & Son on April 25, and the com- 
mission company at once mailed to Kimmel their personal check upon the 
Kansas National Bank of Wichita, where they had had an account for several 
years, for $1,016.16, being the amount for which the sale was made, less the 
commission and expenses. Dold & Son paid for the hogs, April 26, with a 
check made payable to the order of the commission company, drawn upon 
another Wichita bank. The company at once indorsed the check and de- 
posited it in their bank, receiving credit upon their deposit account, and it 
was paid on the same day. Kimmel deposited the check sent him by the 
commission company with his local banker, and it was forwarded for collec- 
tion through the ordinary banking channels, reaching Wichita May 1, when 
it was presented to the bank on which it was drawn, which refused payment. 
Kimmel then sued the bank for the amount of the check, alleging that the 
deposit of the proceeds of the sale of the hogs was made without his author- 
ity and in violation of his instructions, and that the bank knew all the cir- 
cumstances connected with the transaction. The bank answered, denying 
knowledge of the relations of plaintiff and the commission company, and 
alleging that when the Dold check was deposited the company’s account was 
overdrawn by more than that amount, that the overdraft had been permitted 
upon an agreement that it should forthwith be made good by deposits, and 
that the check when deposited was applied to such overdraft without notice 
of plaintiff's claim. The evidence was mainly directed to the question of the 
bank’s knowledge of the commission company’s business. The court held 
that upon the evidence the bank was to be deemed not to have had notice of 
the relations of the commission company to the shipper. 

Mason, J.; The question presented is: Can a bank be held to account to 
the owner of a fund which has been deposited by an agent in his own name 
and applied upon the agent’s overdraft, the bank having no knowledge of 
the agency? The strongest case cited in support of the contention of plaintiff 
in error for an affirmative answer to this question is that of Cady vs. South 
Omaha Nat. Bank, 46 Neb. 756, Id., 49 Neb. 125. The third paragraph of 
the syllabus reads: ‘* F., a commission merchant, deposited in bank money 
realized from the sale of live stock consigned to him by C., his account with 
the bank being at the time largely overdrawn. Held, regardless of the ques- 
tion of notice, that the bank is accountable to C., and that it cannot apply 
the money so deposited in satisfaction of F.’s indebtedness.’”’ Under the 
evidence in that case, as stated in the opinion, it might well have been said 
that the bank was chargeable with notice, but no account was taken of this 
fact as a basis forthe conclusion reached. In the opinion a number of cases are 
cited, one of which, Davis vs. Panhandle Nat. Bank (Tex. Civ. App.) 29 8S. W. 
926, seems to be entirely in point, holding that, where an agent deposits the 
money of his principal in his own name, the bank cannot hold it for the debt 
of the agent, although it has no knowledge of the agency, unless it would 
otherwise_lose its claim. 

No authorities are cited or arguments presented in support of this con- 
clusion, the opinion merely stating that the court did not see upon what 
principle the bank should be allowed to retain the money, and that it was per- 
fectly manifest that it had no right to do so. A brief review of the other 
cases cited will show that they do not go so far as the Nebraska decision. 
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In Pennell vs. Deffell, 4 De G., M. & G. 372, it was held that trust funds 
deposited by a trustee in his own name, together with money of his own, 
could be followed by the beneticiary, but the controversy was between the 
beneficiary and the executors of the trustee, the bank making no claim. 

In Van Alen vs. American Nat. Bank, 52 N. Y. 1, the bank likewise made 
no claim to the money in controversy. and it was held that it could be re- 
quired to pay it to the real owner, although it was deposited in the name of 
another, who gave the real owner a check for it. The questions discussed 
were purely technical. 

In Burnett vs. First Nat. Bank of Corunna, 38 Mich. 630, an agent de- 
posited funds of his principal in his own name. Some six wonths later he 
died, and the bank then attempted to apply the deposit to a debt of the de- 
cedent, the character of which is not shown in the reported decision. — It 
was held that this could not be done, the case turning upon the fact that the 
agent never authorized the money to be applied to his debt. 

In Third Nat. Bank vs. Stillwater Gas Co., 36 Minn. 75, it was merely 
held that money obtained by a bank by fraud could be recovered by the 
real owner, although it had passed through several hands. In Peak vs. 
Ellicott, 30 Kan. 156, the money involved was not paid to the bank as a 
deposit, but for a specific purpose, and as this was not performed it was held 
that on the insolvency of the bank it should go to the owner, and not to the 
general creditors. 

In Baker vs. New York Nat. Ex. Bank, 100 N. Y. 31, it was held that a 
bank, having notice of the trust character of a fund deposited by a firm in 
their own name, with the addition of the word ‘‘ agents” could not apply 
it to the debt of the firm. 

In Whitley vs. Foy, 59 N. C. 34, the bank had actual notice that money 
deposited in the name of one person was owned by another; moreover, the 
controversy was between the real owners and the administrators of the 
depositor. 

In Central Nat. Bank vs. Conn. Mut. Life Ins. Co., 104 U. 8S. 54, and 
Union Stockyards Bank vs. Gillespie, 137 U. S. 411, the faets were held to 
give the banks notice of the trust character of the deposits involved. 
First Nat. Bank vs. Hummel, 14 Colo. 259, cited on rehearing, 49 Neb. 
125, was another controversy between the beneficial owner of a trust fund 
and the administrators of a trustee. In Hutchinson vs. Manhattan Co. 
(Super. N. Y.) 29 N. Y. Supp. 1108, a check was deposited by an agent for 
collection only, and it was held that the bank could not hold it for the debt 
of the agent, because this was contrary to the intention of all the other par- 
ties in interest, including the agent. The decision, moreover, was reversed 
by the Court of Appeals. (See 44 N. E. 775. 

In Clemmer vs. Drovers’ Nat. Bk. (Ill.) 41 N. E. 728, the bank knew of 
the trust character of the deposit. These are all the eases cited on this 
branch of the case by the Nebraska court. The same doctrine is announced 
in 2 Morse on Banks and Banking, § 590, citing this case, that of Burnett vs. 
First Nat. Bank, 38 Mich. 630, which has already been commented upon, and 
Cook vs. Tullis, 18 Wall. 332, which only declares the right of the real owner 
of property to hold it against the trustees in bankruptcy of one to whose 
care it had been confided. 

Plaintiff in error also cites Farmers and Merchants’ Bank vs. Farwell, 58 
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Fed. 633, 7 C. C. A. 391. Expressions are found in the opinion in that case 
favorable to his contention, but the decision turned largely upon the fact 
that the money sought to be held by the bank did not reach it by any act 
of its debtor, or even with his knowledge, but was deposited in his name by 
his attorney through mistake. 

A conclusion different from that of the Nebraska court is reached in Smith 
vs. Des Moines National Bank, 107 Iowa, 620, where the authorities bearing 
upon the matter are collected and reviewed. The scope of the opinion is 
indicated by a paragraph of the syllabus reading as follows: ‘‘ A cestui que 
trust cannot recover trust moneys which were deposited in a bank by the 
trustee in his own name, and which, without notice of their trust character, 
the bank applied to a matured individual note of the trustee, surrendering 
the note to the latter.” We think this decision is in accordance with the 
weight of authority and with the better reason. The facts there presented 
differed in no material respect from those now under consideration, except 
that the depositor expressly agreed that the bank might apply the deposit 
to his debt, and the bank surrendered the note which evidenced it. Where 
a depositor carries an account with a bank as a part of his usual business, 
continually drawing checks and making deposits, sometimes having a balance 
to his credit and sometimes being overdrawn, it seems clear that the mere 
act of making a deposit is equivalent to an agreement that it shall apply 
against any overdraft that may exist at the time. Presumptively that 
would seem to be the very purpose of the deposit. ‘‘It has long been set- 
tled that a banker who has advanced money to another has a general lien 
on all securities of the latter which are in his hands, for the amount of 
his general balance, unless such securities were delivered to him under a 
particular agreement limiting their application.” (Wood vs. Boylston Nat. 
Bank, 129 Mass. 358.) ‘*‘When a depositor opens an account in a bank, 
that very act, in the absence of an agreement to the contrary, authorizes 
the appropriation of his deposit balance to any matured claims the bank 
may hold against him, the same as if he then executed an agreement in 
writing to that effect.” (Meyers vs. New York County Nat. Bank [Sup. | 
55 N. Y. Supp. 504, 506.) 

But if the general rule were otherwise, the circumstances of this case, 
already stated, would amount to an authority to the bank from its customer 
to apply the deposit to the overdraft. And there seems no just ground for 
making a distinction, for any purpose here involved, between the payment 
of a past-due debt that is evidenced by a note and the payment of one 
that is a mere matter of book account. No such distinction is made where 
the question relates to the consideration for the transfer of negotiable 
paper. (Draper vs. Cowles, 27 Kan. 484; Mann vs. Bank, 30 Kan. 422.) 

Indeed, the very principle of protection to the innocent purchaser of 
commercial paper is invoked by defendant in error. The check deposited in 
this case was a negotiable instrument. The substantial controversy is as to 
its ownership. The bank acquired it from one who had the apparent title, 
without notice of any other claim. The argument that these considerations 
are sufficient to sustain the defendant’s position seems sound. But the busi- 
ness was conducted as a cash transaction. The commission firm might have 
collected the Dold check themselves and deposited the cash in the bank, and 
the question presented would not have been materially different. The prin- 
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ciple upon which transfers of negotiable instruments in payment of, and even 
as security for, existing debts are upheld, is the desirability of promoting 
their currency. (Birket vs. Edward [Kan.]| 74 Pace. 1100.) Surely no greater 
currency should be given to notes and bills than to actual money. 

* * * * * * * * * * * 


In addition to the authorities cited in Smith vs. Des Moines National 
Bank, see Bank vs. Bank, 60 Kan. 621; Goshen National Bank vs. State, 
141 N. Y. 379; Holly vs. Missionary Society, 180 U. 8S. 284; and Meyers vs. 
New York County Bank, supra. The syllabus in the last-named case reads: 
‘‘A bank, having previous authority to apply a customer’s deposit to his 
debt, can appropriate it to his debt, though the deposit was, in part, money 
of the depositor’s ward, the bank having no knowledge of the fact.” 

We think that a bank which receives from an agent for deposit in his own 
name the money of his principal, without notice of the agency, is protected 
in applying it to a past-due debt of the depositor, to the same extent as in 
paying it out upon his check, whenever such application is authorized by the 
agent, either expressly or by legal implication, and that such authority or- 
dinarily arises from the making of a deposit upon an overdrawn account, 
when no other directions are given. 

The judgment is affirmed. All the Justices concurring. 


PAYMENT OF CHECK—MISTAKE AS TO IDENTITY OF PERSON NAMED AS 
PAYEE. 
New York Supreme Court, Appellate Division, First Department, February, 1904. 
GARDINER SHERMAN vs. THE CORN EXCHANGE BANK. 

Where the drawer of a check for the price of certain horses made the same payable to the 
seller, but supposed he was another man of the same name, and the check was indorsed 
by the seller, and paid by the bank on whichit was drawn, //eld, that such indorsement 
was not to be regarded as a forgery, and that the bank could charge the same against 
the drawer’s account. 


McLAvuGHLIN, J.: This action was brought to recover asum of money 
alleged to have been deposited by the plaintiff in the defendant bank. The 
defendant pleaded payment, and at the trial, to sustain its plea, produced a 
check for the amount sought to be recovered, which was conceded to have 
been drawn upon it by the plaintiff. 

The real issue tried was whether the indorsement of the name of the payee 
was genuine, and as bearing upon this issue it appeared that the plaintiff, by 
reason of an advertisement in one of the New York newspapers, announcing 
that certain horses and carriages were for sale at a livery stable, called at 
such place and saw one Strong, who represented that he was the coachman 
of J. L. Baldwin, the owner of horses; that Mr. Baldwin was a wealthy gen- 
tleman, connected in business with the Baldwin Locomotive Works in Pat- 
erson, N. J., and was then at Aiken, 8S. C.; that the horses had been driven 
by Mr. Baldwin’s family during the preceding summer at Newport. After 
some negotiations the plaintiff purchased the horses, and in payment gave 
to Strong the check in question, which was made payable to the order of J. 
L. Baldwin. The horses not proving satisfactory, the plaintiff sought to stop 
payment of the check, but before he gave the defendant notice it appeared 
that the same had been presented tothe bank by one Miller and paid by 
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crediting the same to his account. At the time it was paid it bore what 
purported to be the indorsement of J. L. Baldwin, as well as the indorse- 
ment of Miller. 

Strong testified that a man ealling himself J. L. Baldwin delivered the 
horses to him to sell, and thar after he made the sale he delivered the check 
which he received in payment from the plaintiff to such person; that he saw 
such person indorse the name of J. L. Baldwin upon the back of the check 
and then deliver it to Miller, and as to the indorsement and delivery he was 
corroborated by Miller. He admitted that he had never been a coachman 
for Baldwin, and a fair consideration of his evidence, I think, would justify 
a finding that his representations to the plaintiff as to who was the owner 
of the horses was a pure fabrication, made for the purpose of inducing 
the sale. 

But even if this be assumed, it does not aid the plaintiff, because the 
referee has found, and the evidence sustains the finding, that the check was 
given in payment of the horses purchased from J. L. Baldwin, and that J. L. 
Baldwin indorsed the check and delivered it to Miller. The fact that the J. 
L. Baldwin to whom the check was made payable was not the J. L. Baldwin 
whom the plaintiff had in mind is of no importance. He gave his check 
in payment of the purchase price of the horses, and he intended to make 
it payable to the owner. This he did and the owner indorsed it. (First 
National Bank vs. American Exchange Nat. Bank, 170 N. Y. 88; Robertson 
vs. Coleman, 141 Mass. 231; National Bank vs. Shotwell, 35 Kan. 360; Land 
Title and Trust Co. vs. Northwestern Nat. Bank, 196 Penn. St. 250; 50 L. R. 
A. 75 and note.) 

In First National Bank vs. American Exchange Nat. Bank (supra) a man 
who falsely represented himself to be A. W. Hudson, the husband of Olive 
K. Hudson, made application for a loan upon property owned by Olive K. 
Hudson, and a trust deed as collateral security for the loan was prepared and 
sent to him at an address given by him. Shortly thereafter a bank in the 
city where the property was located received a note purporting to be signed 
by A. W. Hudson and Olive K. Hudson, and a trust deed signed by Olive K. 
Hudson, together with a letter signed A. W. Hudson, requesting it to collect 
the loan and remit the proceeds to A. W. Hudson. The mortgagee paid the 
amount of the loan to the bank, which remitted a draft on another bank for 
the proceeds, as directed in the letter purporting to be signed by A. W. Hud- 
son. It was held that although the signatures to the note and trust deed 
proved to be forgeries, the draft was enforcible in the hands of a person 
who, in good faith and for value, purchased it from the person purporting 
to be A. W. Hudson, the person to whom it was sent, and for whom it was 
intended. 

In Robertson vs, Coleman (supra) a person went to a hotel in the city of 
Boston and registered under the name of Charles Barney. Shortly there- 
after he took a horse and earriage, of which he represented himself to be the 
owner, to certain auctioneers in that city, and requested them to sell it for him. 
He gave them his name as Charles Barney, and the auctioneers, believing 
him to be the person of that name who lived at Swanzey, sold the horse and 
carriage and gave a check in payment. The check was made payable to 
Charles Barney. The person to whom it was delivered indorsed it under 
that name, delivered it to the hotelkeeper in payment of his hotel bill, and 
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received the balance in cash. Shortly thereafter, the auctioneers, ascertain- 
ing that the horse and carriage had been stolen, directed the bank to refuse 
payment of the check—which it did. In an action by the holder it was 
held that he was entitled to recover, the court saying: ‘‘It is clear from these 
facts that although the defendants may have been mistaken in the sort of 
man the person they dealt with was, this person was the person intended by 
them as the payee of the check, designated by the name he was called in the 
transaction and that his indorsement of it was the indorsement of the payee 
of the check by that name.” 

In National Bank vs. Shotwell (s¢p7a) a person who said his name was 
(suernsey, represented that he was the owner of a quarter section of land 
and thereby obtained from one Shotwell a loan secured by mortgage on 
(vuernsey’s land and received from Shotwell a draft drawn to the order of 
Guernsey. He indorsed Guernsey’s name on the draft and sold it to the 
bank. In an action by Shotwell to recover of the bank the amount re- 
ceived by it on the draft it was held that although Shotwell was deceived 
in the transaction, the person with whom he dealt was the person intended 
by him as the payee of the draft, designated by the name he assumed 
in obtaining the loan, and that his indorsement was the indorsement of 
the payee. 

In Land Title and Trust Co. vs. Northwestern Nat. Bank (supra) a person 
who gave his name as Ashley called on one Dr. Herman 8. Bissey, a resident 
of Philadelphia, representing that he desired to purchase a lot of land which 
Bissey owned; he got possession of the title papers and took them to a 
responsible conveyancer to whom he applied for a loan of $5,000 to be se- 
cured by a mortgage on the property. The conveyancer, believing the man 
to be Dr. Bissey and the owner of the premises, negotiated the loan. The 
mortgagee, desiring title insurance by the Land Title and Trust Company, 
deposited with it the amount of the loan, to be paid to the mortgagor when 
a valid mortgage should be executed. When the matter was ready for set- 
tlement, Ashley went with his conveyancer to the office of the company 
and was there introduced to the settlement clerk as Dr. Bissey. He signed 
the mortgage Herman &. Bissey, acknowledged it before a notary con- 
nected with the company and received from the clerk the company’s check 
drawn on itself to the order of Herman 8. Bissey. This cheek, indorsed Her- 
man S. Bissey, was deposited in the Northwestern National Bank by a person 
who had opened an account with it as G. B. Rogers, and was collected by 
the bank of the trust company in the usual course of business. Whether 
Ashley and Rogers were the same person did not appear. Dr. Bissey, who 
owned the land upon which the mortgage was given, had no knowledge of 
the mortgage until called upon six months later for the interest. On dis- 
covering the fraud which had been practiced upon it, the trust company noti- 
fied the bank and demanded the return of the money paid on the check, 
which was refused, and action brought. The plaintiff had a judgment, but 
on appeal the same was reversed by the Supreme Court, Justice FELL, 
who delivered the opinion, saying: ‘‘It is a perverted statement of the 
whole transaction to say that the check was intended for Dr. Herman 8. 
Bissey, and that he alone was entitled to receive payment. Dr. Bissey had 
no more right to the check than had Ashley. He had given nothing for it. 
No one was entitled to it, and had the truth been known it would not have 
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been issued. Under the supposed facts on which the trust company acted, 
Ashley was the owner of the property; he had executed a mortgage and was 
entitled to payment. The clear intention was to pay him, although there 
was a mistake as to the facts on which the intention was based.” 

Applying the principle laid down in the cases cited it is clear that the 
conclusion reached by the referee is correct. Although the plaintiff may 
have been deceived as to who was the real owner of the horses, nevertheless 
the fact is undisputed that the check was given in payment therefor, was 
made payable to the owner, and under the finding of the referee it was in- 
dorsed by that person. 

It follows, therefore, that the judgment appealed from must be affirmed, 
with costs. 

Van Brunt, P. J., INGRAHAM, HATCH and LAUGHLIN, J/., concurred. 

Judgment affirmed, with costs. 


CASHIER—DRAFTS DRAWN TO HIS OWN ORDER. 
Supreme Court of Nebraska, April 21. 
MENDEL vs. BOYD. 
The general authority of a Cashier of a bank does not authorize him to issue drafts of the 
bank for himself or for his private use. 
When it appears that he has thus issued drafts, there is no presumption that they were paid 
for when issued, and the burden is on the party claiming that they were thus paid for 
to prove it. 





The Cashier of a State bank in lowa embezzled $18,000 of the funds of 
the bank. Herman Mendel, the plaintiff in this action, and another, were 
his bondsmen, and made good the shortage. A large portion of the funds 
thus embezzled were lost by the Cashier in gambling on the board of trade, 
through the defendant, who conducted a commission house. The plaintiff, 
by assignment, succeeded to the rights of his fellow bondsman in the premises, 
and brought this action against the defendant for the full amount of the 
Cashier’s shortage to the bank. 

ALBERT, J. (omitting part of the opinion): The six drafts mentioned in 
the foregoing instruction are the drafts which the defendant undertook to 
show by the expert had been paid for when issued. Some of them were 
signed by the Cashier, whose peculations gave rise to this action; the others, 
by the Assistant Cashier. All of them, however, were issued by the Cashier 
himself, It is well settled that the general authority of the Cashier of a 
bank does not authorize him to issue drafts of the bank for himself or for 
his private business. (Lee vs. Smith, 54 Am. Rep. 101; Anderson vs. Kissam 
[C. C.] 35 Fed. 699; Lamson vs. Beard, 45 L. R. A. 822; W. St. Louis Savings 
Bank vs. Parmele, 95 U. 8S. 557.) 

This rule is founded on the familiar rule of the law of agency, which for- 
bids that an agent shall act for himself and for his principal in one and the 
same transaction. It is founded on sound considerations of public policy, 
and the recognized inability of any person to faithfully serve two masters at 
the same time. Consequently, when the Cashier issued these drafts he did 
so without authority, and his conduct is to be viewed in no more favorable 
light than that of any other person who, without authority, appropriates the 
property of another to his own use. Such appropriation is commonly called 
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‘* conversion ’—sometimes by a harsher term, and where it is shown, as ir 
this ease, there is no presumption that the wrongdoer has paid value or 
made restitution, and the burden is upon those claiming that he did to 
prove it. 


INSOLVENT DEPOSITOR—DEPOSIT FOR CREDITOR--SET-OFF. 
Supreme Judicial Court of Maine, February 27, 1904. 
LYNAM vs. BELFAST NATIONAL BANK. 

When a bank receives from a customer a deposit intended only for safe-keeping, to be 
ultimately appropriated for the benefit of all his creditors, and who was known by it to 
be insolvent, and the deposit was made in trust for that purpose, //e’d, that the fund is 
not subject to a set-off by the bank against the depositor’s account, and that the fund 
belongs to the depositor’s trustee in bankruptcy. 

The Standard Granite Company became pecuniarily embarrassed and was insolvent on 
June 10, 1902. It sent to the defendant bank on that day a circular stating that it 
could not meet its obligations; that its property was under attachment, and a keeper 
in possession. On June 20, 1902, a meeting of its creditors was called for June 25, and 
was then held, at which the bank was represented. The company there stated its hope 
to pay twenty per cent. A committee was then chosen to procure a discharge of the 
attachments, if possible, and to arrange for a common-law assignment, and, failing in 
that, to commence bankruptcy proceedings. 

Since June 20 the granite company had ceased to be a going concern, and all its efforts and 
that of the creditors had been to obtain an equal distribution of its assets. Pending 
these efforts it had $800 in cash, which it deposited in defendant bank, to which it was 
largely indebted, but did not intend it as payment to the bank, and ‘‘did intend that 
it should be held for its trustee in bankruptey, when appointed,’’ though no notice of 
this intention was given to the bank. 

September 20, 1902, the granite company was decreed bankrupt, and plaintiff is its trustee. 

Held, that all the circumstances satisfactorily show that this deposit was really in trust for 
the creditors, and that the bauk had such knowledge and participation in the transac- 
tion as to render it chargeable as trustee of the fund for the creditors generally, and 
cannot set off its debt of the granite company against it, and that the plaintiff, as trustee 
in bankruptcy, of the granite company, is entitled to the fund, and can recover it in 
this action. 

Official. ) 


This was an action by the trustee in bankruptcy of the Standard Granite 
Company against the Belfast National Bank to recover a deposit of $800 
made in the bank on September 6, 1902, after the granite company had be- 
come insolvent. Date of writ, August 4, 1903. 

The points decided are stated in the official syllabus given above. 


TENDER OF PAYMENT BY CHECK—WHEN SUFFICIENT. 
Supreme Court of Minnesota, May 27, 1904. 
KOLLITZ vs. EQUITABLE MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


The tender of a bank check in payment of a debt is good where it is refused, not on the 
ground that it is not lawful money, but on some other ground which is not well taken. 


This was an action uponafire insurance policy. The policy was delivered 
to plaintiff on February 22, and contained an acknowledgment of the receipt 
of the premium therefor, though it had not in fact been paid. On March 3, 
following the issuance of the policy, plaintiff’s building was destroyed by fire, 
and he suffered damages by reason thereof to the amount of $1,400. The 
day after the fire, plaintiff rendered a statement of his loss to defendant in 
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the form of proof required by the terms of the policy, and at the same time 
mailed defendant a check for $84 in payment of the premium. The proof 
and check were received by defendant through the mail on March 6, and on 
the following day the check was returned by mail, with a statement that 
defendant refused to accept same, on the ground that, by the terms of the 
application under which the policy was issued, the premium was payable 
within ten days of the receipt of the policy; and, as it had not been paid 
within that time, the policy was not in foree, and no liability attached there- 
under. 

Brown, J. (omitting part of the opinion): The point made that the ten- 
der of the amount of the premium was by check, and not in money, and 
therefore insufficient, is not well taken. The check sent to defendant in 
payment of the premium was returned, not because it was a check, but be- 
cause payment was made after plaintiff had suffered a loss, and at a time 
when he had no right to make payment of the premium. If it had been 
returned because of the fact that the payment was in the form of a check, 
defendant might be in position to claim that no tender of the premium had 
ever been made. 

It is said in Hunt on Tender, 82, that it has long been settled, both in 
England and America, that the tender of a bank check in payment is good, 
where it is refused, not on the ground that it is not lawful money, but upon 
some other ground which is not well taken. ‘The ground in the case at bar 
being, not that it was in the form of a check, but that plaintiff bad no right 
to make payment of the premium at that time, the ground was not well 
taken, and the tender was good. 


PROTEST OF PROMISSORY NOTES—STATUTE OF ILLINOIS. 
Supreme Court of Illinois, April 20, 1904, 
EWEN vs. WILBAR. 
The statute of Illinois authorizes the protest of promissory notes.* 
An objection that a certificate of protest relates to matters between other parties does not 
raise the question that the certificate is not proper in form. 


This was an action upon a promissory note. Upon the trial the fact that 
the note had been presented for payment and had been dishonored was 
proved by a notary’s certificate of protest. 

Hicks, J. (omitting part of the opinion): The note had been protested, 
and when it was offered the plaintiff also offered the notary’s certificate of 
protest. When this was offered, appellant’s counsel said: ‘* I object to the 
protest. The suit is not against Warren Ewen, the maker of the note, but 
it is against the guarantor, and the protest is not competent evidence.” 

The protest was attached to the note, and the note was offered in evidence 
without objection. It is now sought to raise the question that the protest 
could only be proved by a certified copy of the reeord required by the statute 
to be kept by notaries in such matters. That is not the question that was pre- 
sented to the trial court. The distinction between the objection to evidence 


*The uniform Negotiable Instruments Law provides: Where any negotiable instrument 
has been dishonored it may be protested for non-acceptance or non-payment, us the case may 
be; but protest is not required, except in the case of toreign bills of exchange. (Sec. 189, 
New York Act.) 
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because of its competency and because of its sufficiency is well defined. Had 
the objection now insisted upon been urged at the trial, appellee could 
doubtless have had the notary make the certificate it is now said was neces- 
sary (Herrick vs. Balwin, 17 Minn. 209); and to allow appellant to urge one 
objection upon the trial and another in this court would be to place appellee 
at an unfair advantage. 

The objection that the certificate of protest related to matter between 
other parties than those to the suit, and was therefore incompetent, which 
was the one urged, is not within the contention that the certificate was in- 
sufficient. Appellant, having urged the single and specific objection, thereby 
waived all other objections. (Garrick vs. Chamberlain, 97 Ill. 620; Walcott 
vs. Gibbs, 97 Ill. 118; Newell vs. Woolfolk, 91 Hun, 211; Lallman vs. Hovey, 
92 Hun, 419.) 

It is further insisted that the note in question, being an inland bill, was 
not the subject of protest; that by the law merchant only foreign bills could 
be protested. This court is committed to the view that the statute in rela- 
tion to the duties of a notary public has changed the common law in this 
particular, and that inland bills are now the subject of protest. (Montelius 
vs. Charles, 76 Ill. 303.) 


NON-NEGOTIABLE NOTE—PAYMENT TO PAYEE AFTER TRANSFER. 
Supreme Court of Kansas, April 9, 1904. 
SYKES, et al. vs. CITIZENS’ NATIONAL BANK OF DES MOINES. 
Payment by the makers of the amount of a non-negotiable note before its maturity to the 
payees thereof, and its acceptance by the latter, without notice of a transfer of the 
paper, will discharge the makers from all claims of the transferee. 


This was an action upon a promissory note in the following form: 

** $3,636.83. New Murdock, Kansas, Sept. 22, 1899. Two hundred seventy days after date, 
without grace, for value received, we promise to pay to Ladd, Penny & Swazey, or order, 
thirty-six hundred, thirty-six and 83-100 dollars, at the office of Ladd, Penny & Swazey Live 
Stock Exchange, Kansas City, with interest after maturity, at 8 per cent per annum until 
paid, The makers and endorsers hereof hereby severally waive protest, demand, and notice 
of protest and non-payment 1n case this note is not paid at maturity, and agree to all exten- 
sions and partial payments, before or after maturity, without prejudice to holder. 

R. A. SYKES & Son. 

Due June 19—1900. No. of 1012. 

P.O. NEw MuRDOCK, Kans, 1543.” 

The note was indorsed as follows: ‘‘ Notice, demand and protest waived. 
Payment guaranteed. Ladd, Penny & Swazey.” 

Defendants below (Sykes & Son) answered that on September 28, 1899, 
Ladd, Penny & Swazey, the payees of the note, indorsed and transferred it 
to the Citizens’ National Bank, together with a chattel mortgage given by 
plaintiffs in error to secure its payment; that on March 28, 1899, the makers 
of the paper in good faith paid the amount thereof to Ladd, Penny & Swazey, 
who accepted the same, and gave plaintiffs in error credit therefor; that the 
payment was made without notice to the makers that the note had been 
transferred. 

SMITH, J. (omitting part of the opinion): The note for the amount of 
which judgment was rendered was a non-negotiable instrument. (Bank vs. 
Gunter, 67 Kan. 227.) 

It is evident that the court below regarded the note as negotiable, other- 
wise the demurrer to the original answer, alleging payment by the makers to 

6 
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the payees, would have been overruled. The testimony admitted showed 
payment by Sykes & Son to Ladd, Penny & Swazey before the maturity of 
the paper. The payment was made by the shipment of cattle to the latter. 
The makers of the paper had no notice of its transfer on March 28, 1900, 
when the proceeds of the cattle shipped by them to Ladd, Penny & Swazey 
were placed to their credit in satisfaction of the debt evidenced by the note. 
That the note was not due did not affect the sufficiency of the payment. 
There was no objection on the part of the payees to receiving the amount 
prior to the maturity of the debt. 


NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 
[Edited by John Jennings, B. A., LL. B., Barrister, Toronto.] 


PRESCRIPTION OF BILLS OF EXCHANGE—SALE OF RIGHTS IN LITIGATION— 
BANK IN LIQUIDATION—LIMIT OF AUTHORITY OF CASHIER TO BIND 
BANK—STATEMENT OF FACTS. 


BROSSARD VS. THE BANK DU PEUPLE AND DESERRES (Quebec Judicial Reports, 13 King's Bench, 
P. 148.) 

The Banque du Peuple had become insolvent and its directors were au- 
thorized to liquidate its assets and wind up its affairs. Ultimately they sold 
the whole of the assets of every kind to the respondent Deserres, who was 
co-plaintiff with them in this action which they brought against Brossard 
and C. Lamoureux as being ‘‘C. Lamoureux & Cie,” the makers. The ac- 
tion was entered on the last day before the two notes would have been out- 
lawed. C. Lamoureux moved to have the action dismissed on the ground 
that his wife, Dame Malvina Huberdault, was ‘‘C. Lamoureux & Cie,” and 
that he had nothing to do with that firm. Thereupon, the plaintiffs discon- 
tinued the action against C. Lamoureux and obtained permission to amend 
the pleadings by alleging that the bills had been signed by Dame Malvina 
Huberdault carrying on business in the firm name of ‘‘C. Lamoureux & 
Cie,” but they did not add Dame Malvina Huberdault as a party defendant 
in the action. 

The defendant contended that the pleadings as amended should be re- 
garded as the commencement of the action, and that as the amended plead- 
ings were filed after the term of prescription had run and that the bills were, 
therefore, outlawed. He also alleged that he had given to the bank as col- 
lateral security for the said bills certain policies of insurance, which they had 
undertaken to keep in force, but had allowed to lapse with a resulting loss 
to him of $15,000, a sum more than sufficient to pay the bank’s present claim. 
Further, in defence, he alleged he had had continually an overdraft of $45,- 
000, upon which the bank had charged him eight per cent., instead of seven 
per cent; that the bank had conveyed its assets to its directors, who had 
immediately sold them to Deserres ; that the claim sued on is a right in liti- 
gation which Deserres had acquired in this manner, and that he was ready 
to pay Deserres the price he had paid for these rights in litigation so soon as 
that price was established; and he claimed to receive the surplus of the dam- 
ages claimed over the amount, which would be shown to be the price of the 
said rights in litigation. 

The plaintiffs replied that the defendant could not have kept up the pay- 
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ments on the insurance himself; that the excess over seven per cent. charged 
the defendant should be applied on other debts to the bank previously con- 
tracted; that the plaintiff had not bought litigious rights, but the whole of 
the bank’s assets, and even if among them there were certain litigious 
rights this would not invalidate the transactions as a sale of litigious rights; 
that it was, moreover, impossible to ascertain the proportion of the total 
price represented by the assets in question. 

JUDGMENT (LAVERQUE, J.): The debt which is the basis of the action 
was not outlawed at the time the action was commenced, and the amend- 
ment made to the pleadings does not concern the defendant Brossard; his: 
co-defendant, C. Lamoureux, raised the same plea, but judgment has already 
been given against him on the ground that the period of prescription was 
interrupted by the institution of proceedings. 

At the time of the transfer of the policies of insurance to the bank it did 
not undertake to pay the premiums and, in fact, Brossard continued to pay 
them, while his financial position became so embarrassed that he could no 
longer do so. Brossard alleges that when he was no longer able to pay the 
premium the bank, through its cashier, undertook to do so, but we hold that 
it was not within the scope of the cashier’s authority to enter into any such 
agreement on behalf of the bank. Even if it were otherwise we consider the 
proof tendered of any such agreement being entered into to be insufficient. 

Were the agreement sufficiently proved and binding on the bank the fail- 
ure of the latter to keep the premium paid up has not resulted in any clear 
and liquidated damages, or damages which could be ascertained with reason- 
able certainty, and certainly not such as could be set off against a clear and 
liquidated debt upon bills of exchange. 

The proof that Brossard was charged eight per cent. on his overdraft, in- 
stead of seven per cent., is far from satisfactory, but as Deserres has consented 
to the reduction of his claim by one per cent. on the amount of the two bills of 
exchange, calculated for the whole period of the discount proved by Brossard, 
we give effect to that and find the amount payable to be $7,088.69. He is not 
entitled to receive back the excessive one per cent. on any discounts other 
than the two bills sued on herein, because he received from the bank the 
full amount of other bills discounted, less eight per cent., and has not repaid 
any of them; in an action on these bills it will be time enough for him to 
claim this reduction of one per cent. 

With regard to the defence that the sale from the bank to Deserres was 
illegal, at any rate so far as this claim is concerned, as being a sale of rights 
in litigation, we find that at the date of the purchase by Deserres judgment 
had already been entered against C. Lamoureux, and the only plea then 
entered in defense by Brossard was that the notes were outlawed, which de- 
fence had been overruled as against Lamoureux. The defence of the in- 
validity of the sale to Desseres was entered subsequently and without with. 
drawing the other defence. This defence is only allowed when it puts an end 
to all other contests already commenced, and ought not to be considered 
when the defendant persists in fighting out other issues, nor unless the de- 
fendant proves the amount paid for the rights in litigation and offers to repay 
that amount; Brossard has failed in this proof and in offering the proper 
sum, with costs and interest. 

The transaction between the directors of the bank and Deserres was the 
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sale by them to him of the whole of the assets of the bank, which included 
much valuable real estate and many debts, some, no doubt, uncollectible by 
reason of the insolvency of the debtors. Among these assets there might 
prove to be certain rights in litigation, but that does not give to the whole 
transaction the character of a sale of litigious rights and so render it invalid. 

By 62-63 Victoria Ch. 123, the directors of the bank are bound to liqui- 
date its assets; and by the Winding Up Act were at liberty to sell the assets 
by public auction or private sale to any person. The liquidation was neces- 
‘sary, and carried on in accordance with the law; the sale was in the nature 
‘of a judicial sale, and it would be repugnant to all ideas of justice to regard 
it As an invalid sale of rights in litigation. 

Judgment in favor of the plaintiff for $7,088.69, with interest on $5,452.52 
from the 20th of July, 1896. 

Brossard appealed to the Court of Appeal from this judgment, and they 
sustained the appeal by deducting from the amount of the judgment pro- 
nounced above, the difference between one per cent. on the full amount of 
the overdraft during its currency and the one per cent. on the amount of the 
two bills allowed in reduction by the Superior Court. 

JUDGMENT (COURT OF APPEAL): ‘‘ During a period of fourteen years the 
bank have charged one per cent. more than was lawful on the appellant's 
account, which overcharge amounts to $3,136. This action was commenced 
two years after Brossard had assigned for the benefit of his creditors, and 
the bank claimed only on those two bills, and have not put in evidence of 
any other claims against which they would be entitled to retain the sum so 
overcharged. Both the bank and the defendant have now ceased to carry 
on business, and have not done business together for some years. The pre- 
sumption, therefore, necessarily is that the bank has not any other claim 
against the defendant against which they would be entitled to retain this 
overcharge. The judgment pronounced against the defendant must be 
reduced by the difference between $3,136 and the sum already allowed him 
in reduction, and the respondents must pay the costs of this appeal.” 


REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 


Questions in Banking Law—submitted by subscribers—which may be of sufficient general inter- 
est to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 

A reasonable charge is made for Special Replies asked for by correspondents - to be promptly sent 
by maul. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: Sroux City, la., August 10, 1904. 

Sir: One of our customers desires to use the following rubber stamp form of endorse- 
ment: 

“Pay to Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, Sioux City, Ta., 
Or Order, for Deposit, 
John Smith.” 

We should like to know if that isin any sense a restrictive endorsement? CASHIER. 

Answer.—There is some conflict in the authorities as to whether an en- 
dorsement ‘‘for deposit” passes the title of the paper tothe bank. But it 
has been assumed very generally that such an endorsement is restrictive, and 
for that reason its use has been discontinued in New York and other large 
cities. We can see no substantial legal difference between an endorsement 
in the form stated in the inquiry, and one in the form formerly in general 
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use ‘‘ For deposit in the ———- ——— Bank, to the credit of ——-- ———.”. If 
the words ‘‘ for deposit” are to have any effect, they must make the endorse- 
ment restrictive; and if they do not have this result, then they are super- 
fluous. In other words, they are wholly unnecessary unless it is to accom- 
plish the very thing which it is desired to avoid. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: PENDLETON, Ore., August 15, 1904. 

Sir: A party presents toa local bank a check on a bank in anadjoining city. Local bank 
takes check for collection and forwards same to their correspondent in city where check is 
payable; check is duly presented to the drawee bank and paid by them. The correspondent ad- 
vises local bank of credit and the payee of the check receives his money. In the course of the 
next ten days the check is returned with notation that it isaforgery. Should the local bank 
be the loser ? WESTERN BANKER, 

Answer.—Prima facie, the drawee bank was bound to know the signature 
of the drawer, and unless it can show that there was fault or negligence on 
the part of the local bank, it cannot recover of such bank the money so paid. 
(Nat. Park Bank vs. Ninth Nat. Bank, 46 N. Y. 77; Bank of St. Albans vs. 
Mechanies’ Bank, 10 Vt. 141.) But the constructive fault of the drawee 
bank in not knowing the signature of the drawer, and detecting the forgery 
will not preclude it from recovering from the local bank, if the latter took 
the check under circumstances of suspicion, without proper precautions. 
(First Nat. Bank of Danvers vs. First Nat. Bank of Salem, 151 Mass. 280; 
Deposit Bank of Georgetown vs. Fayette Nat. Bank, 90 Ky. 10; People’s 
Bank vs. Franklin Bank, 88 Tenn. 299.) The question of liability, there- 
fore, must depend upon all the circumstances of the case, and upon facts as 
to which we are not advised. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: PHOENIX, Arizona, July 21, 1904. 
Sir: Kindly answer the following queries through your coiumns: (1) T. F. Brown draws 
his check in favor of a Government officer for $500, which check Brown has the bank certify. 
rhis certified check accompanies Brown’s bid to the Government officer for certain work, 
His bid is accepted, he furnishes a bond, and the certified check is returned to B:own, or his 
bid is rejected and the certified check is returned, in either case not endorsed by the Govern- 
ment officer. Brown endorses this check to the order of the Valley Lumber Company, who 
in turn endorse it and deposit with the bank. 
Does the bank run any risk in paying this check in tais shape 7 
(2) A United States Indian Agent draws bis check on a United States depositary, payable 
to the order of Smith & Jones, a firm. This check is endorsed by Jones as follows: “Smith 
& Jones.”” The bank refuses payment, stating: ** Must be endorsed by a member of the firm, 
stating that fact in the endorsement, i. e., 
Smith & Jones, 
By - ~ . (Member of firm.)* 


’ 


We do not interpret the Government rulings on endorsements to mean this. Is not the 
endorsement on the check perfectly correct and regular ? CASHIER. 

Answer.—(1) In such a ease the question would be whether or not the 
check had come back lawfully into the possession of the drawer. If it was 
returned to him by the payee, then he would have the right to surrender it 
to the bank, and the bank could cancel its certification and give him credit 
forthe amount. But if, instead of returning it to the bank, he sees fit to 
endorse it over to a third person, such endorsement is equivalent to a direc- 
tion from him to the bank to pay it to that person, and as between him and 
the bank he could not be heard to complain that the bank had done what he 
directed it todo. In other words, the effect would be precisely the same as 
if such endorsee had been originally named as payee. But, of course, after 
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delivery of the check, the bank incurred a liability to the holder upon its 
certification, and, therefore, could not safely pay the same upon the direction 
of the maker, unless satisfied that the payee had relinquished all his rights 
therein. (2) An endorsement in the same form as that in which the payee 
is designated on the face of the check is legally sufficient under the rules of 
the commercial law. But the practice of the Treasury Department may re- 
quire something further. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: LouIsiaANA, Mo., August 11, 1904. 
Str: Please tell me what a banker should do under the following circumstances: A sub- 
contractor made his estimate for certain work to be done on a pine board. Theestimate was 
accepted and when the work was completed he demanded his money. The contractor mislaid 
the plank upon which the estimate was made and believing the bill too much, first refused to 
pay, but when pressed for settlement said, you made your estimate on a plank. so I will pay 
you likewise. He wrote a check on a plank about 6 inches by 18 inches by 1 inch thick, prop- 
erly dated and worded, payable to the man’s order, which was properly endorsed and pre- 
sented to the bank for payment. I paid it. Did I do the proper thing, or could 1 have 
refused to have done so, were I so inclined ? R. H. GOODMAN, Cashier. 
Answer.—While an instrument in this form would not be a negotiable 
instrument, yet as between the bank and the drawer, it would be a sufficient 
authority to authorize the bank to disburse the funds of its depositor; for it 
is not necessary that such orders should be given in any particular form. 
But we do not think the bank would be requzred to pay upon such an order. 
When a customer opens an account with a bank, he does so with reference 
to the usual practice which prevails in such business, and the bank has a 
right to require him to conform to reasonable usage, and writing orders upon 
wooden boards or planks would certainly not be regarded as reasonable. A 


bank could not be expected to have its files turned into a lumber yard. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


REVUE EcONOMIQUE INTERNATIONALE, May, 1904. Paris, Felix Alcan; New York agent, 
G E. Stechert, 9 East 16th Street. ($11.50 per year.) 

A new publication of decided value to both economic and political students is 
the ‘‘ Revue Economique Internationale,” of which the first number appeared in March 
last. The new review is what the name implies—a presentation of problems 
regarding international politicsand finance of interest to statesmen and scholars in 
all countries. While the text is printed in French, there are summaries of the 
leading articles in both English and German to enable the reader who is not very 
facile in the text to get an idea whether the article is of interest enough to read or 
have translated. 

The high character of the contributors may be judged from such names as those 
of Paul Doumer, formerly Governor General of Indo-China and the most serious © 
rival of M. Combés for head of the French cabinet, who writes in the May number 
on the crisis in the extreme Orient ; Emile Levasseur, one of the most eminent 
living French economists, who introduced the first number of the periodical with 
a survey of the evolution of economic doctrine and interest in France ; Sir Vincent 
Caillaird, President of the National Bank of Egypt; Gustave Schmoller, the emi- 
nent German economist, and many others of similar high standing. 

In addition to special articles, there appear in each number general reviews of 
economic progress, financial events, industrial and commercial developments and 
maritime and scientific news. The publication is one which will be almost essential 
to the scholar, statesman or financier who desires to keep abreast of the best 
thought regarding economic and politi al developments throughout the world. 





A GLUT OF GOLD. 


[From ‘* Monetary Problems of 1904,” by W. R. Lawson, London.] 


A glut of gold, come when it may, will in its essential features, resemble the 
memorable glut of silver, which even the United States Congress had to surrender 
to. We may require longer to disillusionize than the Americans did, as our Issue 
Department and other devices for disguising the fact that gold is being hoarded and 
not used have a strong hold on the commercial public. Butasthe gold accumulates 
on one side of the bank, the notes issued against it accumulate with almost equal 
rapidity on the other. A double waste is going on, for if the bank simply bought 
the gold and stored it, the cost of printing and issuing the notes would, at least, 
be saved. 

A stronger objection than waste lies in the fortuitous character which the arrange- 
ment of 1844 gives to the bank reserve. No two authorities can agree as to what 
sort of a reserve it really is—whether a metallic reserve or a mixed reserve; a cur- 
rency or a banking reserve ; the bank’s own proper reserve ora central reserve, which 
all the other banks have a reversionary interest in. Lately there was a strong move- 
ment at the Institute of Bankers on behalf of a new supplementary gold reserve. 
Fifteen or twenty millions sterling was the amount suggested for it, but who should 
find the money—the Bank of England, the joint-stock banks, or the Treasury—is 
still a ‘‘ controversial matter.” 

Before adding to the number of our banking reserves it might be wise. on the 
part of the banks to come to a better understanding among themselves as to those 
they already have. Grave questions might be asked concerning them, as, for in- 
stance, To what extent do they fulfil their original object, or how far have they de- 
parted from it? What new and unforeseen conditions have they had toadapt them- 
selves to? What new responsibilities have been imposed upon them? The bank 
reserve of 1904 is a very different thing from the bank reserve of 1844, It has not 
only larger and more varied duties to fulfil, but incongruous services are required 
of it which no single fund can adequately perform. It has to be, in fact, a three- 
fold reserve, first, for domestic currency ; second, for bank deposits ; third, for in- 
ternational engagements. 

These bank reserves, on which so much depends, may be defective, not merely 
in quantity, but also in quality. Bankers asarule look to quantity only. ‘‘ More 
gold!” ‘‘ More gold!” is theirone cry. But gold is not invulnerable any more than 
silver was. It is in much the same position to-day as silver was 30 years ago. Pre- 
cisely the same causes and influences are working against it, and the end will be the 
same. The legal, or conventional, value of a monetary metal can only be maintained 
so long as it does not materially exceed the commercial value. In the case of sil- 
ver, when the two values diverged sufficiently the so-called silver standard snapped. 
In the case of gold the same process of divergence between the conventional and 
commercial values has begun, and when the breaking point is reached the so-called 
gold standard will snap. The breaking point might have been reached ere now, but 
for the huge hoards of gold which the treasuries and the State banks of Europe are 
accumulating. Europe is unconsciously preparing for a counterpart of the Ameri- 
can silver crisis of 1893—for a yellow scare, instead of a white one. 





CROP AND BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN THE SOUTH AND 
MIDDLE WEST. 


James H. Eckels, President of the Commercial National Bank, of Chicago, and 
former Comptrolier of the Currency, has collected and issued, under date of August 
11, interesting and valuable information in regard to crops and gener] business 
conditions in parts of the South and Middle West. The territory covered embraces 
all that portion of the United States lying between Ohio on the east, Kansas and 
Nebraska on the west, and extending north and south from Canada to the Gulf. 
In his preface to a summary of the reports received, President Eckels says: 


“The collection and compilation of information, in mid-summer concerning crop and 
business conditions in the agricultural section of the United States, was undertaken origin- 
ally by this bank for its own benefit, and for the purpose of gauging accurately in advance 
the extent of the demands which legitimately might be made upon the resources of the bank 
for the purpose of harvesting and moving crops to their primary markets, This was done 
by us in recognition of the fact that exactly in the proportion that we anticipate those 
demands and meet them, we are fulfilling, in its larger meaning, the proper functions of a 
commercial bank. 

The information naturally was sought from our own correspondent banks; not only 
because we felt in close touch with them, and therefore at liberty to seek such information 
at their hands, but also because we knew that the reports would be accurate and reliable. 
The banker in each community, however small, must of necessity know thoroughly the con- 
ditions in his own locality. Such knowledge is vital to him; and, for that reason, he may 
with certainty be depended upon to possess it. * * * In abstracting these reports and 
submitting the analysis to our patrons and to the public, we do so in the belief that they 
have been conscientiously made to us, and that they are entirely trustworthy. But it should 
be borne in mind that all crops, until actually harvested and garnered, ure subject to so many 
eventualities that any estimate as to the ultimate yield, however close and accurate at the 
time of making, is, after al), neither more nor less than an intelligent guess, and is entitled 
to confidence to that extent. and no further. 

The chief value of this report lies, therefore, in the knowledge that the estimates have 
been made by local experts, and are based on local conditions. There is some further value, 
however, to be derived from the knowledge that most crops are now so far progressed that 
(with the exception of wheat in certain localities in the Northwest) no widespread disaster 
need be feared.” 

Crop SumMaRyY. 


In answer to inquiries regarding crop conditions and prospects in the States of Alabama, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Indian Territory, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, and Wisconsin, replies were received 
from the Presidents or other officers of one thousand and forty-two banks in as many sepa- 
rate communities. Their estimates regarding the condition and probable yield of all crops 
have been summarized separately for each Static, as well as for several groups of States; and 
the total yield for all States, expressed in percentages, are compared with the previous year. 

Throughout the Middle West crops were retarded by cool nights; and unfavorable 
weather in the early season necessitated replanting in many localities. Despite this fact, all 
crops, with the exception of wheat, will show an increase over last year. Corn will average 
16 per cent. better; oats, 19 per cent.; rye, 11 per cent.; barley, 20 per cent.; and cotton, 14 
per cent. better. 

WHEAT: The condition of wheat in the Northwest is such at present as to make any esti- 
rate as to total yield wholly valueless. Spring wheat early gave promise of a large increase 
in yield, but unfavorable weather conditions produced rust, which appeared late in July and 
is now spreading over a wide area. The damage already done is great; even more serious 
disaster is threatened and seems imminent. The section suffering the greatest damage thus 
far is the centre of the spring wheat district -the eastern counties of South Dakota, south- 
ern and west central Minnesota and considerable portions of southeastern North Dakota. 
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Although rust has appeared in eastern Minnesota, it is thought now to be too late to do much 
damage to the crop. On the whole, it must be admitted that the damage already sustained 
throughout the Northwest is serious; but we are of the opinion that the extent of the dam- 
age is Oover-estimated. One of the best authorities in Minnesota, under date of August 8, 
answering our telegraphic inquiry, replied as follows: 

“Impossible at present to give an intelligent opinion as to the outcome of Northwestern 
wheat crop. Considerable damage in South Dakota, southern Minnesota and limited area in 
North Dakota from rust. Northern crop ten days to two weeks late. If heavy frost holds 
off until after fifteenth and rust does not spread, should raise fully as much wheat as last 
year. Any estimate as to total yield at this time absolutely valueless. Oats and barley 
splendid crop; practically out of harm’s way. Flax area smal) compared with last year; 
condition excellent.” 

Concerning conditions of winter wheat, four States—Illinvis, lowa, Missouri and Wiscon- 
sin, show better average conditions than last year. In Ohio, Indiana and Michigan wheat 
suffered from severe winter weather; in Indiana, the crop will prove almost a faiiure. In 
Kansas and Nebraska much damage was caused by excessively wet weather early in the sea- 
son, and later by rust. The average decrease in the yield of winter wheat is estimated at 7 
per cent., as compared with the previous year, but this estimated shortage is probably none 
too large. In the Southern and Southwestern States, the wheat crop is not so important, 
but an average increase of 5 per cent. is reported for the entire section. Texas, however, 
shows a decrease of 12 per cent., but it should be remembered that Texas produced a wheat 
crop last year more than double that of the previous year. This was due to the large increase 
in acreage, as well as toa fifty per cent. better yield. 

Corn: The outlook for corn is excellent. In Missouri, where the crop suffered from too 
much rain early in the season, a decrease of 12 per cent. is estimated: in Michigan, 7 per cent. 
less; but the average increase in twelve of the principal corn producing States will be about 
15 per cent. over 1903. In the South, the prospect for corn is most favorable. In Texas the 
yield this year is estimated at 25 per cent.in excess of 1903, which crop in that State was three 
times as large as the crop of 1902. In Oklahoma, the yield is estimated at 53 per cent. in 
excess of the previous year; while the average condition of corn in all the Southern States is 
17 per cent. better than last year. 

OATS: The average condition of oats is 19 per cent. better than last year, but the total 
yield will still be 10 per cent. short of 1902. Oats in Kansas show a decrease of 10 per cent., 
and in Alabama and Oklahoma 10 to 15 per cent. decrease. In Georgia the condition is 
about the same as iast year. In all other States better average conditions appear, ranging 
from 4 to 40 per cent. 

RYE AND BARLEY: The production of rye and barley will be larger than last year by 
approximately 11 per cent. in rye, and 20 per cent. in barley. Ohio reports 7 per cent. and 
Michigan 5 per cent. decrease in rye: while Kansas reports 46 per cent. decrease in rye and 
28 per cent. in barley. All other rye and barley producing States report Letter average 
crops than last year. 

CotTTon : The cotton crop for the entire South averages 14 per cent. better than 1903, It 
is a notable fact that in no single State do present conditions justify ancstimate of adecrease 
in the yield as compared with last year’s crop, Alabama reports an increase of 15 per cent.; 
Arkansas and Georgia, 9 per cent.; Louisiana, 15 per cent.; Mississippi, 7 per cent.: Missouri, 
22 per cent.; Tennessee, 24 per cent.; Texas, 18 per cent.: Oklahoma, 26 per cent.; and Indian 
Territory, 2 per cent. With the exception of a small a:ea in Louisiana, the Only injury thus 
far sustained from the ravages of the boll weevil isin Texas. Here the presence of the boll 
weevil, as well as the bol) worm (which is an entire distinct pest) is reported, but on account 
of favorable weather conditions and more watebful care on the part of farmers, the damage 
will not be so great as last year. The crop is from two to three weeks earlier than last 
season. 

Business SUMMARY. 


In addition to inquiries relating to crops, our letters to interior banks embreced a num- 
ber of questions concerning local business conditions, the financial position of banks and the 
establishment of new enterprises in their respective localities. Similar inquiries were sent 
also to every bank and banker in forty-two of the leading cities and towns in the States 
named. Replies were received from one thousand three hundred and forty-two interior and 
city banks. These reports, almost without exception. indicated that the banks are now well 
prepared to finance the maturing crop. There has been less land speculation than heretofore 
among the farmers. In a few instances, only, has speculation been mentioned as exercising 
unfavorable influence on local conditions. A few correspondents went so far as to express 
the opinion that their own local conditions bad been benefited by such speculation. In many 
sections farm lands are increasing in value, and almost without exception farmers are said to 
be prosperous. 
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The prevailing condition of trade at interior points is satisfactory, and collections are 
reported as good as Jast year. In the larger cities business in most lines is quiet, and shows a 
falling off in volume as compared with the previous year. Bankers report generally a fair 
demand for money, but none reported an excessive demand. Deposits now are practically 
stationary, but the aggregate amount of deposits held by country banks at present is greatly 
in excess of the amount held one year ago, and especially so in the South. 

Reports concerning new enterprises were unsatisfactory. A majority of banks made no 
reply to that question, while about one-half of the remainder reported no noteworthy enter- 
prises started within the past year. About three hundred banks have reported new enter- 
prises, representing aggregate investments of about $50,000,000. Of these enterprises, almost 
exactly one-half in number and in amount of investments were reported from eight cotton 
producing States in the South. Although this information is not sufficiently complete to 
form accurate conclusions, it is safe to estimate that at least $100,000,000 bas been invested in 
new industries at the South during the past year. A very large proportion of this, no doubt, 
is the direct result of the splendid crop of cotton last year and the high prices realized for 
it. With another such crop this year, the further and rapid industrial development of the 
South seems assured. 

The impending political campaign does not appear thus far to have caused any apprehen- 
sion among business men, and there is not observed anywhere an unusual amount of caution 
or conservatism traceable to such influence. A pertinent comment, and we believe a correct 
resume of the whole business situation was made recently by a commercial agency, which 
stated: “The outlook, while cheerful enough in the main, needs definite assurances of good 
crops and of settled labor conditions.” It now appears that fairly good crops are well as- 
sured, and it would seem that if labor conditions were more satisfactory at the industrial 
centers, there would remain no obstacle to general conditions of good business and of 
prosperity. 





EvROPEAN Bankers AIDING Exporters.—The Credit-Anstalt, the largest bank - 
ing institution of the Austrian Empire, has contributed, as a silent partner of the 
concern, 1,000,000 crowns ($203,000) to the working capital of the exporting firm oj 
Alois Schweiger, of Vienna. This firm, having a capital of its own of 500,000 
crowns ($101,500), is engaged in exporting Austrian manufactures to China and 
Japan. With its capital increased, it will now open branch offices in Hamburg, 
London, China, and Japan. This firm was the pioneer for the Austrian export 
trade to eastern Asia. In Europe the banks are the backers, in many cases the 
prime movers, of great ventures, such as the construction of railroads at home and 
in foreign countries, the establishment of steamship lines and financial institutions, 
colonization enterprises, the operating of mines, and the promoting of factories and 
industrial undertakings in foreign countries. It is due largely to this financial aid 
by their great banking institutions that Germany, France, Belgium, and Switzer- 
land have secured such large business interests in foreign countries, thereby giving 
employment to manufacturing interests at home and benefiting home capita].— 
RICHARD GUENTHER, Consul-General, Frankfort, Germany. 


PROBLEMS OF CAPITAL AND LaBor.—In his speech accepting the Republican 
nomination for the Presidency, Mr. Roosevelt said : 

‘‘We recognize the organization of capital and the organization of labor as 
natural outcomes of our industrial system. Each kind of organization is to be fav- 
ored so long as it acts in a spirit of justice and of regard for the rights of others. 
Each is to be granted the full protection of the law, and each in turn is to be held to 
a strict obedience to the law ; for no man is above it, and no man below it. The 
humblest individual is to have his rights safeguarded as scrupulously as those of 
the strongest organization, for each is to receive justice, no more and no less. The 
problems with which we have to deal in our modern industrial and social life are 
manifold ; but the spirit in which it is necessary to approach their solution is simply 
the spirit of honesty, of courage and of common sense.” 





AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


THIRTIETH ANNUAL CONVENTION, TO BE HELD AT THE WALDORF-ASTORIA, 
NEW YORK CITY, SEPTEMBER 14, 15 AND 16, 1904. 


Delegates and Visitors will please register at the Secretary’s temporary office at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. 


ORDER OF PROCEEDINGS. 


(Subject to change by vote of the Executive Council, or by vote of the Convention.) 


FIRST DAY, WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 1}, 1904. 


Convention called to order at 10 o’clock a. M., by the President, Mr. F. G. Bigelow. 

Prayer by the Right Rev. Bishop Potter, D.D., LL.D. 

Roll call. 

Address of welcome to the City of New York by the Hon. George B. McClellan, 
Mayor. 

Address of welcome to the American Bankers’ Association by Mr. James Stillman, 
President New York Clearing-House, on behalf of the bankers of Greater New York. 

Reply to addresses of welcome, and annual address by the President, Mr. F. G. 
Bigelow. 

Annual report of the Secretary, Mr. James R. Branch. 

Annual report of the Treasurer, Mr. Geo. F. Orde. 

Report of the Auditing Committee. 

Report of the Executive Council, by the chairman, Mr. John L. Hamilton. 

Report of the Protective Committee. 

Report of Committee on Fidelity Insurance. 

Report of Committee on Currency Legislation, by the chairman, Mr. James M. 
Donald. 

Report of Committee on Uniform Laws, by the chairman, Mr. F. E. Tracy. 

Report of Committee on Bureau of Education, by the chairman, Mr. J. B. Finley. 

Report of Committee on Bank Money Orders, by the chairman, Hon. A. B. 
Hepburn. 

Practical Banking Questions. 


(Discussion limited to thirty minutes for each topic; open to all delegates under the five- 
minute rule; time to be extended by unanimous consent.) 


1. The Money Situation—Address by Hon. A. B. Hepburn, President Chase 
National Bank, New York city. 


Sec. 2. Immediately after the first adjournment that occurs in the session of the annual 
convention, the delegations from each State and Territory shall meet, at which several meet- 
ings the respective vice-presidents of the States and Territories, if present, shall preside, and 
these meetings of representatives from the States and Territories shall each select a member 
who shall, with others so selected, constitute and be aCommittee on Nominations, The com- 
mittee may make its report at any subsequent session of the convention, but its nominations 
shall not exclude the name of any person otherwise nominated in the convention. The dele- 
gates from the several State Banks and Bankers’ Associations shall assemble and meet apart 
after the first adjournment, and, in such manner as they may determine, shall nominate to 
the convention five names for members of the Executive Council, who shall be members of 
this association, provided that no State association shall thus be represented by more than 
one member of the Executive Council. No delegate from any State Association shall, how- 
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ever, be eligible unless he is a member of the American Bankers’ Association. The elections 
for president, first vice-president and for five members of the Executive Council to be chosen 
by the association shall be by ballot, unless otherwise ordered. 


SECOND DAY, THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 15, 1904. 


Convention called to order at 10 o'clock A. M., by the President, Mr. F. G. 
Bigelow. 

Prayer by Monsignor M. J. Lavelle, St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Vicar-General. 

Announcements. 

Practical Banking Questions. 

(Discussion limited to thirty minutes for each topic: open to all delegates under the five- 
minute rule; time to be extended by unanimous consent.) 

2. Emergency Circulation—Address by Mr. A. J. Frame, President Waukesha 
National Bank, Waukesha, Wis. 

3. The Western Banker—Address by Mr. W. C. Robinson, President First 
National Bank, Winfield, Kansas. 

4. Banks and Trust Companies—Address by Mr. Eugene E. Prussing, Chicago, 
Til. 

Call of Sections, North, South, East and West. Statements limited to five min- 
utes by bankers on the general condition of business in the various parts of the 
country from which they come. 


THIRD DAY, FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 1904. 


Convention called to order at 10 o’clock a. M., by the President, Mr. F. G. 
Bigelow. 

Prayer by the Rev. J. M. Farrar, First Reformed Church of Brooklyn. 

Unfinished Business. 

Practical Banking (Questions. 

(Discussion limited to thirty minutes for each topic; open to all delegates under the five- 
minute rule; time to be extended by unanimous consent.) 

5. Credit Indemnity, and its Value to the Banker—Address by Mr. W. E. 
Schweppe, Manager Bankers’ Department of American Credit Indemnity Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

6. The Strength and Weakness of American Finance—Address by Hon. Ellis 
H. Roberts, Treasurer of the United States. 

Continuation of discussion of Practical Banking Questions. 

Report of Committee on Nominations. Elections. 

Installations of Officers Elected. 

Attention is called to the following: Article VII., Section 1, of the Constitution, 
reads as follows: 


ARTICLE VII. 


SECTION 1. Resolutions or subjects for discussion (excepting those referring to points of 
order or matters of courtesy) must be submitted to the Executive Council in writing at least 
fifteen days before the Annuai Convention of the Association; but any person desiring to 
submit any resolution or business in open convention may do so upon a two-thirds vote ot 
the delegates present, the resolution or business may be referred to the Executive Council to 
report upon immediately: provided that this shall not apply to any proposed amendment 
the Constitution. 
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TRUST COMPANY SECTION. 


PROGRAMME EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING, NEW YORK CITY, N. ¥., SEPTEM- 
BER 13, 1904. 


ORDER OF PROCEEDINGS. 


The meeting will be called to order by the Chairman at 10 A, M. 

The proceedings will be opened with prayer. 

Roll Call by the Secretary of the Section. 

Address of Welcome by Mr. George W. Young, President of the Trust Com- 
panies Association of the State of New York. 

Reply by Mr. Breckinridge Jones, Chairman of the Section. 

Report of the Secretary of the Section, by Mr. James R. Branch. 

Report of the Executive Committee, by the Chairman, Mr. Clark Williams. 

Report of the Committee on the Classification of Legal Decisions Relating to 
Safe Deposit Companies ; Duty and Liability to Box-Holders ; and a Compilation of 
the Rules and Forms of Typical Companies.* 

Address: ‘‘Conservatism” by Mr. F. H. Fries, President of the Wachovia Loan 
and Trust Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Address: ‘‘The Protection of Trust Companies Acting as Transfer Agents and 
Registrars,” by Mr. Jordan J. Rollins, of Rollins & Rollins, attorneys, New York. 

Statement of the General Condition of Trust Companies of the United States as 
to Cash Reserve, by Mr. Edward T. Perine, General Manager of the Audit Company 
of New York. 

DISCUSSIONS. 

The Liability Incurred by Trust Companies by Reason of Representations in 
Offering Securities to the Public. 

Trust Company Failures: Causes. 

Proper Supervision of Trust Companies by State Officials. 

Trust Companies Associations in Different States—Their Possible Relation to the 
Section. 

How Can the Public Best Be Taught the Functions of the Trust Company ? 

Relation of the Legal Profession to the Trust Company—How Best to Secure Co- 
Operation. : 

Discounting and Commercial Banking. 

Practicability of Trust Companies in Small Towns. 

Institutions and Practices Within the Trust Companies in the Interests of 
Employees. 

Fees Charged for Different Services. 

Consideration of the Recommendations of the Executive Committee. 

Nomination and Election of Officers. 

Nomination and Election of Members of the Executive Committee. 

Suggestion of Members as to the Work of the Section. 


Norte. 
Forms and blanks used by typical trust companies and advertising matter of 
many of the members of the section are on exhibition in the registration rooms. 
Proceedings of the Trust Company Section, indexed as to subjects, and bound in 
one volume, may be purchased in the registration room. 


*This report will be submitted in print. 
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By courtesy of a number of New York trust companies, members of the section, 
a luncheon will be served to delegates immediately after adjournment of the meet- 
ing, in the Grand Ball-Room of the Waldorf-Astoria, to which you are cordially 
invited. 

Delegates are requested to register before the meeting, when section buttons wil} 
be provided. 


SAVINGS BANK SECTION. 


MYRTLE ROOM, WALDORF-ASTORIA, 1 P. M., SEPTEMBER 13, 1904. 


ORDER OF PROCEEDINGS. 


Address by Chairman. 

Report of Chairman of Executive Committee. 

Secretary’s Report. 

Report of Committee on Uniform Laws. 

Reading of papers. 

Postal Savings Banks, by Hon. Willis S. Paine, ex-Superintendent of Banks of 
the State of. New York. 

Publicity for Savings Banks, by P. LeRoy Harwood, Treasurer Mariners’ Sav- 
ings Bank, New London, Conn. 

The Law of Trust Accounts, by Thomas B. Paton, Editor of the ‘‘ Banking Law 
Journal,” New York. 

Savings Banks for Texas, by R. H. Wester, President of Wester Savings and 
Trust Co., San Antonio, Texas. 

Real Estate Loans and Appraisals, by John Worthington, of the Chicago Sav- 
ings Bank, Chicago. 

The Card Ledger in Savings Bank, by J. A. Langstroth, Accountant of the San 
Francisco Savings Union, San Francisco, Cal. 

Nominations for: Chairman; vice-chairman ; three members of executive com- 
mittee, to serve three years ; one member of executive committee, in place of Mr. 
Heinz, deceased, to serve two years. 

Address by new Chairman. 


HOoreE.Ls. 


Nore.—The letter ‘‘E” at margin indicates European plan. The letter ‘‘A” 
indicates American plan. 


Albemarle, 1 W. 24th st Hoffman House, B’wy & 25th st.E $2.00 and up. 
Astor, 7th ave. & 44th st i Imperial, B’way & 32d st........—E 2.00 “ 
Bartholdi, Broadway & 23d st..E 1.00 Murray Hill, Parkave. &41istst.E 150 “ 
Buckingham, 5th ave. & Othst.E 2.00 ” ‘as sid A400 “ 
Cadillac, Broadway & 43d st....E 1.00 Malborough, B’way & 36th st..E 1.50 “ 
Fifth ave. Hotel A , Metropole, B’way & 42d st......—E 1.00 “ 
Girard, 123 W. 44th st........... E 1.00 Majestic,Central P°kW.&72dst.E 2.00 “ 
Grand Hotel, B’way & 3lst st..E 1.50 Manhattan, Madison ave.& 42st.E 2.50 
Grand Union, 42d st. & 4th ave. E 1.00 Netherlands, 5th ave. & 59th st..E 3.00 
Grenoble, 7th ave. & 56th st....E 1.00 Park Avenue, 82d to 33d sts....E 1.00 
Hotel Aberdeen 2. Plaza, 5th ave, & 59th st........ E 2.50 
Herald Sq., 34th st. & B’way....E 1.50 to $5.00. 6 - " 

Hotel Imperial St. Regis, 5th ave. & 55th st....E 8.00 
Hotel Normandie d Victoria, 27th st. & B’way E 2.00 
Hotel Navarre # “a Vendome, 4ist st. & B’way......E 1.50 
Hotel Savoy 4 * Waldorf-Astoria E 3.00 
Hotel Webster of = Wellington, 7th ave. & 56th st...E 2.00 
Hotel Wolcott... . ” York, 7th ave. & 36th st......... E 1.50 
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All delegates should secure hotel accommodations in advance. Write direct to- 
any of the above hotels, stating requirements explicitly, number of rooms desired, 
number of persons who will occupy same, American or European plan, rate willing 
to pay per person per day, and date of arrival in New York. State also name and 
address of each person for whom quarters are desired. There will be no difficulty 
in securing necessary accommodations if the above directions are observed. 

For the information of the Entertainment and Reception Committee, you will 
confer a favor if you will write direct to Jas. R. Branch, Secretary, stating that you 
will attend the convention, and if you will be accompanied by your wife or daughter. 

Upon registering at headquarters, delegates will be presented with cards of invi- 
tation to various social clubs and commercial organizations. 


Reeistry Rooms. 


Members of the Local Committee will be in constant attendance. Also for the: 
convenience of the members, competent stenographers, well-informed clerks, and a 
corps of messenger boys will be provided. 

In the Waldorf-Astoria will be found the wires of the Western Union Telegraph 
Co. (free use to members for family and social messages). 

Postal Telegraph Co. (free use of local telephone service to members). 

New York Telephone Co. (free use of local telephone service to members). 

Free use of long-distance telephone service to members before 9 A. M. and after 
6 P. M. 

ENTERTAINMENTS. 


The Local Committee have arranged a programme for entertainment of the dele- 
gates and their ladies, as follows: 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 14. 


A reception will be tendered to the delegates and ladies, in the Grand Ball Room, 
Astor Gallery, and other connecting rooms, at 8.30 Pp. M. 


THURSDAY AND FRIDAY EVENINGS. 
Theatrical Performance and Luna Park. Trips to Luna Park afternoons and 
evenings of above days. 
Tickets have also been secured for Museum of Natural History and Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 


ReEDvucED RAILROAD RATES TO THE CONVENTION. 


Reduced rate of fare and one third has been granted on the certificate plan, 7. ¢., 
full fare going and one-third fare returning, by the following Passenger Associa- 
tions: New England Passenger Association, Trunk Line Association, Central Pas- 
senger Association, Southeastern Passenger Association, Southwestern Excursion 
Bureau and Western Passenger Association. 

Certificates are not kept at all stations, but the local ticket agent can inform you 
where they can be secured. Local tickets should be purchased to the nearest station 
where certificates can be obtained. Tickets can be purchased four days in advance 
of the convention, extra time being allowed from places more than four days’ travel 
from New York. Return tickets, upon presentation of certificate duly validated, 
not later than the third day following the date for adjournment of the convention, 
will be furnished the holder at one-third fare over the same route. It is very import- 
ant that holders of certificates deposit same for certification and vise of special 
agent, at the Secretary’s temporary office, immediately upon registering. Twenty- 
five cents will be charged by the railroad for each certificate. Receipts for full fare 
will not be accepted in lieu of certificates. 
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Special rates have been granted from all parts of the United States to St. Louis. 
Round trip tickets can be purchased to St. Louis, and tickets purchased from St. 
Louis to New York on the certificate plan can be had at the rate of fare and one- 
third for the round trip. 

Tickets issued from the Trans-Continental Passenger Association territory are 
invalii for return passage to Chicago, St. Louis, Memphis and New Orleans from 
New York if not used within three days after the adjournment of convention. 


ProrosED AMENDMENT TO ARTICLE 4, SECTION 1, CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERI- 
CAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


So that the same shall read as follows: 


The Executive Council shall appoint a Standing Protective Committee of three persons, 
whose names shall not be made public. The said committee shall control all actions looking 
to the detection, prosecution and punishment of persons attempting to cause, or causing, loss 
to any member of the Association, either by loans upon false statements or any other form of 
crime. 

This proposed amendment is submitted under instructions from the New York 
State Bankers’ Association by the delegates of that association to the convention of 


the American Bankers’ Association. 


AN AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
PRESENTED BY THE FIDELITtTy INSURANCE COMMITTEE. 

An amendment to Article 3 of the constitution of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion by the addition of Section II: 

Sec. If: The Executive Council shall appoint a board of five trustees for the manage- 
ment and administration of a fund to be known as“ American Bankers’ Guaranty Fund.” 
Said fund shall be established for the purpose of enabling such of the members of this asso- 
ciation and their employees as may elect to become subscribers and contributors thereto and 
to avail themselves of the advantages thereof to provide, by means of a general co-operation 
among said members and their employees, a fund from which said members may be reim- 
bursed for losses arising from the dishonest acts of their employees. Said board of trustees 
shall establish rules and regulations for the government and management of said fund, and 
the rules and regulations formulated and adopted by the trustees shall be binding upon all 
the contributors to and beneficiaries of said fund. Vacancies in the board of trustees shall 
be filled by the Executive Council, and it shall be the duty of the Council to annually appoint 
an Auditing Committee to audit the books and accounts of said trustees; but nothing herein 
contained shall be construed as creating any financial liability by the association on account 
of said fund. 


PORTRAITS OF MEMBERS OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL AND STATE VICE- 
PRESIDENTS. 


We present in the following pages portraits of several of the members of the executive 
council (three-year class) and the State vice-presidents. Photographs of all the members 
of the council for three years, and of all of the State vice presidents were asked for, but 
were not received. Portraits of the members of the council for one and two years and of 
the officers of the association have already been presented in the MAGAZINE. 

The committee of arrangements for holding the convention is as follows: Stephen M. 
Griswold, chairman, President Union Bank of Brooklyn; G. 8. Whitson, Vice President 
National City Bank ; Walter E. Frew, Vice-President Corn Exchange Bank; J. M. Donald, 
Vice-President Hanover National Bank; 8. G. Nelson, Vice President Seaboard National 
Bank; Albert H. Wiggin, Vice-President Chase National Bank; Gates W. McGarrah, 
President Mechanics’ National Bank; Henry P. Davison, Vice-President First National 
Bank ; William H. Porter, President Chemical National Bank ; Gilbert G. Thorne, Vice-Presi- 
dent National Park Bank ; Edward Townsend, President Importers and Traders’ National 
Bank; Samuel Woolverton, President Gallatin National Bank; W.C. Duvall, Cashier 
National Bank of Commerce; A. 8. Frissell, President Fifth Avenue Bank; Stephen Baker, 
President Bank of Manhattan Co.; Herbert L. Griggs, President Bank of New York; 
James G. Cannon, Vice-President Fourth National Bank. 
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W. C. DUVALL, EDWARD 'TOWNSEND, 
Cashier National Bank of Commerce in President Importers and Traders’ National 
New York Bank. 


GILBERT G, THORNE, A. S. FRISSELL, 
Vice-President National Park Bank. President Fifth Avenue Bank. 


MEMBERS COMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENTS, NEW YORK CONVENTION AMERI- 
CAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
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JAS. K. WILSON, JOHN R. MITCHELL, 


President San Francisco National Bank. Vice-President Winona Deposit Bank, 
Winona, Minn. 


CHAS. M. SAWYER, Wm. K. COFFIN, 


President First National Bank, Norton, Vice-President Eau Claire National Bank, 
Kans. Eau Claire, Wis. 


MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 
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Wo. JINGSTONE, 
a. Lavi = J. D. POWERS, 


-reside i Savings Bank, Detroit, Mich. ‘ + ae we " ' 
President Dime Savings Bank, Detroit, Mich President U.S. Trust and Vault Co., Louis- 


ville, Ky. 


STEPHEN M. GRISWOLD, 


President Union Bank, Brooklyr, N. Y. 


(Also Chairman of Committee of Arrangements.) 


MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 
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Ala.—W. H. Manley, Cas. Birming- Ariz. Ter.—J.N.Porter, Pres. First D. C.—M. E. Ailes, Vice-Pres. Rige- 
ham Tr. and Sav. Co. Nat. Bank, Globe. Nat. Bank, Washington. 





Idaho.—W. F. Kettenbach, Pres. Ill.—Wm. George, Pres. Old Second Ind.—Mord Carter, Pres. First Nat 
Lewiston Nat. Bank. Nat. Bank, Aurora. Bank, Danville. 





Ind. Ter.—Frank S. Genung, Pres. Kans.—James T. Bradley, Cas. Ky.—Henry C. Walbeck, Cas. Gea 
First Nat. Bank, Se. McAlester. First Nat. Bank, Sedan. man Insurance Bank, Louisvill 


STATE VICE-PRESIDENTS OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
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Me.—Thos. H. Eaton, Cas. Chap- Md.—James R. Edmunds, Vice- Mass.—Robt. B. Fairbairn, Pres 
man Nat. Bank, Portland. Pres. and Cas. Nat. Bank of Com- Nat. Rockland Bank, Boston. 
meree, Baltimore. 


Mich.—H. C. Potter, Jr., Viee-Pres. Miss.—B. W. Griffith, Pres. First Mo.—J. P. Huston, Cas. Wood «& 
State Sav. Bank, Detroit. Nat. Bank, Vicksburg. Huston Bank, Marshall. 


Mont.—A. J. Bennett, Pres. Madi- Nev.—T. B. Rickey, Pres. State N. H.— Calvin Page, Pres. New 
son State Bank, Virginia City. Bank and Trust Co,, Carson, Hampshire Nat. Bank, Ports 
mouth. 


STATE VICE-PRESIDENTS OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
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New Mex.—H. J. Anderson, Pres. N. Y¥.—Chas. H. Stout, Vice-Pres. N.C.—J. Elwood Cox, Pres. Con 
First Nat. Bank, Alamagordo. Liberty Nat. Bank, New York. mercial Nat. Bank, High Point. 


No. Dak.—H. R. Lyon, Pres. First Ore.—J. Frank Watson, Pres. Mer- R. I.—Frederick Tompkins, Pres 
Nat. Bank, Mandan. chants’ Nat. Bank, Portland. Newport Trust Co. 





























s. C.—Jno. F. Ficken, Pres. South So. Dak.—H.J. Meidell, Cas. Beres- Tenn.—C. M. Preston, Cas. Hamil- 
Carolina Loan and Trust Co., ford State Bank. ton Trust and Savings Bank 
Charleston. Chattanooga. 


STATE VICE-PRESIDENTS OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
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Tex.—Edwin Chamberlain, 2d Vice- Va.—J. B. Fishburne, Vice-Pres 
Pres. Alamo Nat. Bank, San Nat. Exchange Bank, Roanoke. 
Antonio. 


Wash.—W. M. Shaw, Asst. Cas. 
Exchange Nat. Bank, Spokane. 














Wis.—J. M. Holley, Cas. State Wyo.—A. Kendall, Pres. First Nat. 
Bank of La Crosse. Bank, Rock Springs. 


STATE VICE-PRESIDENTS OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





STATE BANKERS’ ASSOCIATIONS—REPORTS OF 
RECENT CONVENTIONS. 


OHIO BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The fourteenth annual convention of the Ohio Bankers’ Association was held 
August 24 and 25, at Put-in-Bay, Henry Flesh, Cashier of the Citizens’ National 
3ank, Piqua, presiding. In his annual address President Flesh carefully reviewed 
the business situation, and discussed the 
effects of the political campaign. He ex- 
pressed the opinion that whatever the re- 
sult of the election the business interests 
of the country would not be seriously 
affected. Speaking of the keen competi- 
tion among the banks in securing accounts, 
he said : 

**Competition for business by banking insti- 
tutions probably never was more keen than it 
has been in the last few years. The desire to 
secure accounts has practically dominated all 
other considerations. The question of profits, 
the customers’ method of doing business, the 
character of the business pursued, or of those 
engaged in it, are ignored in the effort to get 
business, profitable, if possible, but get it in 
order to show big totals. The tendency to 
buy business, and that is what the acquisition 
of unprofitable accounts means, has been car- 
ried to such extremes that we might well pon- 
der and ask what effect will these modern 
methods have on financial institutions, belong- 
ing to the stockholders, entrusted to our care, 

’ andin which the community is asked to deposit 
CHas. A. HINSCH, its funds for safe keeping. 

President Ohio Bankers’ Association, The growing propensity of banks, trust and 
loan companies to offer high rates of interest 
on special deposits, is not calculated to inspire confidence. It isdemoralizing in the extreme, 
and reflects discredit on the concerns engaged in it, and the business they represent. To put 
the case in a word, the financial institutions who are paying high rates of interest are pursu- 
ing a dangerous course. To the credit of the Ohio bankers be it said that the * buying busi- 

ness craze’ has not been adopted to any extent by them. 

It is my opinion, as well as my experience, that the bank that will adhere consistently to 
the rule, ‘ that an account which don’t show a profit is not worth having,’ will win in the 
end. It may not show as large totals, but it will have the satisfaction to know that its affairs 
are in solid shape; that it is not risking the funds of its stockholders and depositors in an 
effort to increase its earnings to make up the losses incurred by unprofitable accounts. 

With this note of friendly warning I close, and hope that in the future, as in the past, the 
bankers of Ohio will continue to exercise the cireumspection so necessary in everything that 
pertains to conservative banking.” 


Secretary S. B. Rankin, Cashier of the Bank of South Charleston, presented his 
report, which showed a present membership of 615. During the past year through 
the efforts of the association the uniform Negotiable Instruments Law was passed, 
and a protective fund established. The State clearing-house plan was discussed, 
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but not considered practicable. The matter of bank money orders was turned over ° 
to the American Bankers’ Association. Over $1,000 clear was earned by the Ohio 
State Bankers’ Association in the past fiscal year on the burglary and fidelity insur- 
ance business. In concluding his report Secretary Rankin said: ‘‘ This is the ban- 
ner year of the association in almost every way. Never before was it in such a 
prosperous condition. With a fine membership, good insurance business, and the 
treasury in excellent condition, we have much to be thankful for.” 

Col. J. J. Sullivan, President of the Central National Bank, Cleveland, presented 
an interesting report as delegate to the San Francisco convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association. 

Allen Ripley Foote, Commissioner of the Ohio State Board of Commerce, deliv- 
ered an able address on ‘‘ Financial Corporations, Promoters of Industries and Com- 
merce.” He made a strong argument in favor of wise State regulation of banking. 

J. A.S. Pollard, Cashier of the Fort Madison (Iowa) Savings Bank, made a witty 
and practical address on ‘* The Banker’s Function.” 

Officers of the association were chosen as follows: President, Charles A. Hinsch, 
President Fifth National Bank, Cincinnati; vice-president, T. C. Stevens, Cashier 
Merchants’ National Bank, Toledo; treasurer, Henry C. Herbig, Cashier Commer- 
cial National Bank, Coshocton; secretary, 8. B. Rankin, Cashier Bank of South 
Charleston. 

A banquet was given the association by the Toledo Clearing House Association, 
and many of the delegates were otherwise entertained by the bankers of Toledo. 


MICHIGAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The sixteenth annual convention of the Michigan Bankers’ Association was held 


on board the Steamer ‘‘ Eastern States,” on the Great Lakes, July 26, 27, 28 and 29, 
President William Livingstone presiding. M. W. O’Brien, of the People’s Savings 
Bank, Detroit, made the address of welcome, and Hon. Charles E. Townsend, of 
Jackson, member of Congress from the second Michigan district, eloquently 
responded for the bankers. 

President Livingstone in his annual address stated that the membership was now 
the largest in the history of the association. Reviewing the banking and general 
business conditions of the State, he said : 

“ The business interests of our State are on the whole in a very satisfactory condition in 
all branches. The last report of our Bank Commissioner is extremely satisfactory as to the 
condition of our Michigan banks. There are 243 State and eighty-seven National banks. The 
report shows about one hundred and fifty millions of deposits in State banks, and over sixty- 
five millions in National banks, and with a total number of depositors about 570,000 an aver- 
age of about $375 per depositor, and a reserve over the requirements of law. It is safe to say 
that the position of our Michigan banks has never been stronger or sounder than it is to- 
day.” 

In concluding his address President Livingstone made a vigorous plea for the 
revival of American shipping. 

Reports of the executive council and of the various committees were presented 
showing in detail the work carried on during the past year. Secretary Fred E. 
Farnsworth reported a present membership of 327, a gain of forty-eight since last 
year’s convention. His report showed that through the association there had been 
issued fidelity bonds to members to the amount of $955,500, and burglary insurance 
amounting to $628,500. 

The question of selecting a place for the next annual meeting of the association 
was considered, and resulted in favor of Houghton. 

The following officers were chosen: President, James H. Seager, President 

8 
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National Bank of Houghton; first vice-president, Dudley E. Waters, President 
Grand Rapids National Bank ; second vice-president, Hon. Charles E. Townsend, of 
Jackson ; secretary, Fred E. Farnsworth; treasurer, H. B. Waldby, Cashier Waldby 
& Clay’s State Bank, Adrian ; members executive council—W. J. Gregory, Cashier 
Manistee County Savings Bank, Manistee; Wm. Condon, Cashier First National 
Bank, Hancock ; John Robinson, President Farmers and Merchants’ Bank, Benton 
Harbor ; Geo. Hefferan, Secretary Michigan Trust Co., Grand Rapids; Melvin O. 
Robinson, Cashier Commercial National Bank, Saginaw ; Charles F. Collins, Presi- 
dent Wayne County Savings Bank, Detroit; G. W. Mokma, Cashier First State 
Bank, Holland; Frank J. Jennison, Cashier Marquette National Bank. 

A pleasing incident of the convention was a visit to Toronto, and a banquet at 
the King Edward Hotel on the evening of July 28. Addresses were made by a 
number of American and Canadian bankers. 


WISCONSIN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The tenth annual convention of the Wisconsin Bankers’ Association was held at 
La Crosse, August 23 and 24, and was highly successful, both in point of attend- 
ance and the interesting character of the proceedings. E. E. Bentley, President of 
the Batavian National Bank, made the address of welcome, and Joseph L. Fie- 
weger, Cashier of the Bank of Menasha, responded on behalf of the association. 

President John M. Holley, Cashier of the State Bank of La Crosse, in his annual 
address reviewed the work of the association for the past year, and interesting 
reports were presented by the secretary, treasurer, and the various committees, to 
whom the principal executive work of the association is assigned. 

J. A. 8. Pollard, Cashier of the Fort Madison (Iowa) Savings Bank, spoke on 
‘*A Necessary Vacation,” and Geo. D. Bartlett, Cashier of the Citizens’ State Bank, 
Stanley, discussed the practicability of the group plan for conducting the work of 
the Wisconsin Bankers’ Association. Hon. J. J. Esch, member of Congress, dis- 
cussed ‘‘Our Financial Policy in the Pacific,” and John Puelicher, of Milwaukee, 
told about the work of the American Institute of Bank Clerks. 

The association elected the following officers: President, Geo. N. Fratt, Cashier 
First National Bank, Racine ; vice-president, F. J. Carr, Cashier Bank of Hudson; 
secretary, John Campbell, Assistant Cashier Marshall & Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee ; 
treasurer, G. E. McDill, Cashier Citizens’ National Bank, Stevens Point. 

A banquet at the Hotel Stoddard and other entertainments were enjoyable feat- 
ures of the convention. 


FRENCH CAPITAL IN Russta.—According to the ‘‘ Bulletin de Statistique de 
Legislation Comparee”’ (‘‘ Bulletin of the Statistics of Comparative Legislation ”), 
published in Paris, France, Russia has received large sums of French capital, viz., 
$1,175,370,000 in imperial loans and $152,856,000 in industrial enterprises. Of these 
latter, southern Russia obtained $58,479,000; Moscow and environs, $42,706,000; 
Russian Poland, $34,740,000; St. Petersburg and vicinity, $4,825,000; other parts, 
$8,685,000. France has $9,457,000 in commercial undertakings, $3,474,000 in banks, 
and $3,281,000 in real estate transactions. Thus the total amount invested is 
$1,344,438,000. When it is remembered that a very large part of the capital 
usually accredited to Belgium in the books of Russian and European writers be- 
longs to France, it will be seen that the total investments of the Republic in the 
Empire exceed the figures furnished in this estimate. 





PROFITS OF THE LONDON BANKS. 


{From the London ** Bankers’ Magazine.’’] 


The results of the banking half-year from the point of view of shareholders must 
not be considered unsatisfactory, but, although dividends were maintained as a rule, 
the indications were not so favorable as this statement would imply. Amongst the 
important English banks which have their headquarters in London the only two 
which have announced reductions in distributions are the National Provincial and 
the London and County banks. The dividend in the former instance has been 
brought down from eighteen per cent. to sixteen per cent., but it is merely an inte- 
rim announcement, and in all probability it will be found that the step was more in 
the nature of a precautionary measure than anything else. In the latter case the 
bonus was omitted last half-year, and this policy has been maintained on this occa- 
sion. At the same time, from the full statements made, it would appear that profits 
of London bankers have generally diminished when the half-year is compared with 
the corresponding period of 1903. Only in one instance has an increase been recorded, 
and that is the London and South Western Bank, which, thanks to the prescience of 
its board in years gone by, has obtained a strong hold upon the business of greater 
London. The result of this general diminution in profits is seen in the comparative 
insignificance of the amounts placed to premises redemption, pension funds, and 
reserves generally. In some cases these allocations are altogether omitted, and the 
dividend is simply declared. As we explained last month in estimating profits, all 
important factors were against the banks in the past half-year, and the fact that 
dividends have generally been maintained must be considered a favorable feature. 
A depressing influence, when considering the immediate future, is the inelasticity 
shown by the figures in the balance-sheets of the banks, some of the important insti- 
tutions even showing substantial decreases in the total of the deposit and current 
accounts. Against this has to be set the improvement in the value of money since 
the half-year closed, which should have a favorable influence upon ordinary profits. 
The circumstance, too, that the depreciation in securities was faced at the end of 
December is all in favor of improvement in the current half-year. The main fact 
remains, however, that the banks stand in need of an expansion in the funds at their 
command, and it is earnestly to be hoped that a check will be given to the factors 
which tend to prevent their attaining such an increment in their resources. The 
matter is not of trifling importance, for the development of the great manufacturing 
and other industries of the country depend, in a great measure, upon the assistance 
which can be rendered to them by the great credit institutions. 

As regards the provincial institutions, the results produced would seem to have 
been satisfactory. The only changes amongst the English banks, so far reported, 
was a rise of five-eighths per cent. in the distribution of the Bradford District Bank, 
and a reduction of 16s. 8d. per cent. in that of the North Eastern Banking Company. 
Neither of the changes can be said to have much significance, the North Eastern 
Banking Company often varying its rate, as last year it raised its distribution by 
8s. 4d. per cent. The Irish banks have maintained their recent higher dividends, 
except the Bank of Ireland, which reported a decline of one-half per cent. The 
Indian Presidency banks would appear to have fared poorly, the Bank of Bombay 
having to reduce its distribution by two per cent. The banks working abroad 
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would seem to have done well, both the Bank of Egypt and the Union of Australia 
increasing their distributions to a substantial extent. 


Bank Dividends for the Half- Year. 





Dividend First Half, 1903. 


| Dividend First Half, 1904. 





Anglo-Foreign........ Mebadearsasenenees | 


Bank of Bengal 
Bank of Bombay. .. 
Bank of Egypt 
Bank of Ireland 


Bank of Liverpool 


Bank of Madras 
Bank Of MAUFitiws. ...cccccccccccsccces 
Bank of New South Wales 


Birmingham District and Counties...| 


ears 
Bradford Old 

Capital and Counties..............0506: 
Halifax and Huddersfield Union 
Halifax Joint Stock 

Hong-Kong and Shanghai 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 


I cial dk nash Aensicarskn deiaticalaceiire-oni-nicininsdiaiutens | 


London City and Midland 
Manchester and County 

Manchester and Liverpool District... 
Metropolitan Bk. of England & Wales. 
Munster and Leinster 

Natal Bank 


National 


North and South Wales................ 


ii bce cieteceanennatdsebadakibapmae 
Provincial of Ireland 

Union Discount Company of London. 
Union of Australia 


Williams Deacon and Manchester, etc. 


| 
5 per cent, per annum. 
10 per cent. per annum. 
12 per cent. per annum, 
6 per cent. per annum, 
12 per cent. per annum, 
| § 10 per cent. per annum 
) and bonus 4 per cent. 
8 per cent. per annum. 
6 per cent. per annum, 
10 per cent, per annum. 
15 per cent. per annum. 
10% per cent. per annum. 
9 per cent. per annum. 
18 per cent. per annum. 
8s. per share. 
10 per cent. per annum. 
£1. 10s. per share. 
15 per cent. per annum. 
17% per cent. per annum. 
| §20 per cent. per annum 
|? and bonus 1 per cent. § 
| 12 per cent. per annum. 
18 per cent. per annum. 
16 per cent. per annum. 
14 per cent. per annum. 
18 per cent. per annum. 
15 per cent. per annum. 
2ls. per share. 
12% per cent. per annum. 
12 per cent. per annum. 
12 per cent. per annum. 


| 





) 1 per cent. bonus. 
10 per cent. per annum. 
18 per cent. per annum. 
) £12. 18s. 
’ annum. 


j§ 10s. per share and 4s, 
’ bonus, 
19 per cent. per annum. 
12 per cent, per annum. 
11 per cent. per annum. 
| 8 percent. per annum. 
per share bonus. 
20s. per share. 
12% per cent. per annum. 
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| § 10 percent. perannum and 


4d. per cent. per 


| § 15s, 6d. per share and 3s, 


5 per cent. pcr annum. 

10 per cent. per annum. 

| 10 per cent. per annum, 

| 8 per cent. per annum. 
| 114 per cent. per annum. 
|10 per cent. per annum 

and bonus 4 per cent. 

8 per cent. per annum. 

6 per cent. per annum. 
10 per cent. per annum. 
15 per cent. per annum. 
11% per cent. per annum. 

9 per cent. per annum. 
18 per cent. per annum. 

8s. per share. 
|10 per cent per annum. 
£1. 10s. per share. 
15 per cent. per annum. 
| 17 per cent. per annum. 


| 20 per cent. per annum. 


2 per cent. per annum. 
18 per cent. per annum. 
| 16 per cent. per annum. 
14 per cent. per annum. 
18 per cent, per annum, 
15 per cent. per annum. 
2ls. per share. 
1°% per cent. per annum. 
12 per cent, per annum. 
12 per cent. per annum. 
10 per cent. per annum 
and | per cent. bonus. 
10 per cent. per annum. 
16 per cent. per annum. 
£12. 1s. 8d. per cent. per 
annum, 
10s. per share and 4s. 
bonus. 
19 per cent. per annum. 
12 per cent. per annum. 
11 per cent. per annum. 
10 per cent. per annum. 
15s. 6d. per share and 3s. 
per share bonus. 
20s, per share. 
12% per cent. per annum. 


Rockford, I11.—The Manufacturers’ National Bank has just taken possession of its 


handsome new building on East State street. 


It is announced that this bank will increase its 


capital from $125,000 to $200.000, the increase to be effeeted by declaring a sixty per cent. divi- 
dend out of the $105,000 surplus and profits, and from this the present stockholders will take 


up the new stock. 


The Manufacturers’ National Bank was organized iu 1898, and has had a steady and rapid 


growth. 


August P. Floberg; Assistant Cashier, W. B. Mulford. 
Atlantic, Lowa.—The Iowa Trust and Savings Bank purchased the business of the Com- 


mercial Bank and succeeded that inst 


itution August 1. 


Its officers are: President, W. F. Barnes; Vice-President, N. F. Thompson: Cashier, 


The Iowa Trust and Savings Bank is 


capitalized at $125,000, one-fourth paid in, another fourth to be paid in January and the bal- 


ance as soon as business requires. 


James E. Bruce, President of the bank, owns the Citizens’ Bank, of Anita, lowa, has 
resided in Cass County for twenty-three years, and is a member of the Iowa State Senate. 


Denver, Colo.—The new United States mint in this city was opened September 1 with a 
Presidential salute of twenty-one guns and raising of the American flag over the building by 
George E. Roberts, Director of the Mint. 

The mint will not begin coinage until July 1, 1905, as no appropriation has been made by 


Congress as yet to cover the costjof c 


oinage. 





BANKING AND FINANCIAL NEWS. 


This Department includes a complete listof NEW NATIONAL BANKS (furnished by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency), STATE AND PRIVATE BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, DISSOLUTIONS AND FAIL- 
URES, etc., under their proper State heads for easy reference. 


NEW YORK CITy. 


—Members of Group VII of the New York State Bankers’ Association, comprising the 
banks of Brooklyn and other parts of Long Island, enjoyed an outing at Coney Island 
August 12. 

—The Wells Fargo & Co. Bank has issued the following balance-sheet as of July 30: 
Assets—Loans, $16,084,798; bonds, stocks and warrants, $2,731,865; 1eal estate, $2,139,796; 
miscellaneous assets, $5,017; due from banks and bankers, $1,700,925; cash, $3,250,106; total 
assets, $25,912,686. Liabilities -Capital paid up, $500,000; surplus, $5,750,000; undivided 
profits, $9,666,545; deposits, banks and bankers, $2,188,106; deposits, individuals, $7,808,035;; 
total liabilities, $25,912,686. 

The express company 1s operating railroads, steamshps and stage lines aggregating 
48,439 miles, with 4,210 offices. 


-A few months ago the National City Bank offered to its clerks five prizes for sug ges- 
tions in writing for improvements in the institution. Generally speaking, the competitors 
were supposed to hand in suggestions which would make for increased business, along con- 
servative lines, at the minimum of expense. The competition was open to the 260 clerk- 
employed in the bank, but no officer was eligible to compete. The first prize was an extra 


vacation of two weeks for a trip to the St. Louis exposition, with all expenses there and back 
paid by the bank. The second, third and fourth prizes were in cash, $25, $15 and $10, respect- 
ively. The first prize was won by J. C. Martine, Assistant Discount Clerk of the bank. 


—Col. Charles E. Sprague, President of the Union Dime Savings Institution, is about to 
publish (besides his book on “*The Accountancy of Investment ”) a book on Bond Values, 
more extensive than those now in use. While the ordinary tables give values correct to the 
nearest cent on $100 only, his forthcoming book will give the nearest cent on $1,000,000, and 
will show the rates of income (2.5), 2.51, 2.52, ete.) from 242 to5 per cent. These new tables 
will facilitate the keeping of investment accounts on scientific principles, and be useful with 
respect te transactions in securities, 

—Harvey Fisk & Sons have removed to their new building, 62 and 64 Cedar street. The 
building is five anda half stories high and all but the third, fourth and fifth floors are occu- 
pied by the firm and its working force. 

—The Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, of which Wade Gardiner is local 
agent, has increased its silver reserve fund from $6,500,000 to $7,000,000. The gold reserve 
fund is $10,900,000, making the total $17,000,000. 

Tbe Bankers’ Trust Co. has added another representative banker to its board by electing 
as a director Walter E, Frew, Vice-President of the Corn Exchange Bank. ‘The board of the 
Bankers’ Trust Co. consists entirely of bankers, the majority of whom have been selected 
from the active officers of the leading commercial banks in this city. 

—The statement of the Fidelity and Casualty Company, of New York, on June 30 last 
shows total assets of $6,397,004; capital stock, $500,000; net surplus, $1,412,107. For the year 
ending June 30, 1904, the cash income was $2,989,875, and the losses paid in the same time, 
$1,088,270. The total of all losses paid by the company to June 30, 1904, is $18,696,401. 


yew 

—The ‘** New York Press” of recent date, under the heading of **A Bankers’ Paradise,” 
has the following to say about the Hanover National Bank: ** The 200 employees of the 
Hanover Bank have spacious quarters on the twenty-second floor, where they eat, bathe, 
exercise, read and rest. On the Nassau street side is a private dining-room for the President 
and Vice-Presidents, finer than anything in our hotels. Meals for 200 are served from 12 to 
2in the main dining-hall, the men eating in squads of fifty and consuming thirty minutes at 
the repast. The baths are as fine as those in the palace of Andrew Carnegie. ‘The 160 book- 
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keepers and assistants of this institution used to work in the cellar ; now they are over 300 
feet above ground, with an abundance of light and ventilation. A very fast, private ele- 
vator connects them with the banking office.”’ 


—Following an informal suggestion made by one of the officers of the institution 
some time ago, the clerks of the National City Bank have organized a club, which will 
be known as the City Bank Club. No officer may hold membership in the organization, but 
any one of the clerks, from the paying teller down, may join. The paying teller and nearly 
all of the 260 clerks are members. These officers have been chosen: President, A. H. Titus, 
assistant to the third teller; vice-president, F. S. Emmons; secretary, W. B. Matteson; 
treasurer, J. C. Martine: trustees for one year, H. E. Davison and C. F. Barnes; trustees for 
two years, G. Kouwenhoven and William Reed ; trustees for three years, C. Zabriskie and 
H. D. Hall. 

The object of the club is the advancement of its members along educational, social and 
fraternal lines. There will be monthly meetings for social purposes and literary exercises, 
The dues will be $1 a year, and the officers of the bank will be honorary members. For the 
present, at least, the club will meet in a room set apart for its use on the second floor of the 
bank building. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


New National Bank Examiner. Joseph Balch, of Providence, R. I., has been appointed 
National bank examiner for the District of Khode Island and Connecticut, in place of Mr. 
Barrows, resigned. Mr. Balch had been tor some time connected with the Providence (R. I.) 
Institution for Savings. 

Boston.—After a faithful service of over fifty-four years, Geo. W. Harris recently 
resigned as Cashier of the National Bank of Commerce. He has been Cashier of the bank 
ever since it started. 

Wm. R. Whittemore succeeds Mr. Harris as Cashier and Edward H. Gleason has been 
appointed Assistant Cashier. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


Newark, N. J.-The National Newark Banking Co. has just issued a handsomely-printed 
iilustrated volume from the press of Rob-rt Grier Cooke, New York, describing the history 
of the bank during its century of existence. The book is entitled, ‘*One Hundred Years,” 
and was compiled by Charles G. Rockwood, sixth President of the bank, who died on the eve 
of his ninetieth birthday, July 17. 

Mr. Rockwood has made an important contribution to banking history. There are very 
few banks in the country that have been in operation for a hundred years, and the long and 
honorable career of the National Newark Banking Company is eminently deserving of the 
recognition given it in Mr. Rockwood’s history. 


WESTERN STATES. 


Chicageo.—The Royal Trust Co. recently purchased the assets of the First Mortgage Bond 
and Trust Co. which was capitalized at $250,000. F.W. McKinney, President of the company, 
will continue its business as a department of the Royal Trust Co. 

The Fidelity and Casualty Co., of New York, has opened a city office in the Merchants’ 
Loan and Trust Building, for the handling of personal accident and health insurance, in 
charge of F. A. Hancock & Co., as managers. 

St. Louis.—On August 13 the Missouri Trust Company and the Lincoln Trust Company 
merged, the new company taking the title of Missouri-Lincoln Trust Co. Business will be 
conducted under the charter of the Missouri Trust Co., with $3,000,000 capital, and August 
Schlafly, President of the last-named company, will be President of the merged institutions. 

Cincinnati, O.—The First National Bank, which recently absorbed the business of the 
Ohio Valley National, reports $3,700,000 capital, $1,300,000 surplus and profits, and $13,000,000 
deposits. W.S. Rowe is President of the First National Bank, and Joseph Rawson and C. B. 
Wright, Vice-Presidents. Thomas J. Davis is Cashier, and Robert McEvilley, P. E. Kline and 
Emi! Baur, Assistant Cashiers. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The Century National Bank is being organized here by W. D. Gray 
and others, with $500,000 capital. 

Buriington, Ia,—The Iowa State Savings Bank has recently made extensive improve- 
ments in the exterior and interior of its building. New and modern fittings have been put 
in, making the banking rooms attractive and greatly increasing the facilities for satisfactorily 
serving the public. 





NEW BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, ETC. 


NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organized 
since our last report. 


APPLICATIONS TO ORGANIZE NATIONAL 


BANKS APPROVED. 


The following notices of intention to organize 
National banks have been approved by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency since last advice: 


City National Bank, Sioux City, Ia.; by A. T. 
Bennett, et al. 

Madera National Bank, Madera, Pa.; by 8. J. 
Miller, et al. 

First National Bank, Golconda, Ill.; by W. A. 
Whiteside, et al. 

Farmers and Merchants’ National Bank, Sen- 
ecaville, O.; by A. J. Solomon, et al. 

First National Bank, Meeker, Colo.; by C. C. 
Parks, et al. 

People’s National Bank, Cherryvale, Kan.: 
by Chas. A. Mitchell, et al. 

First National Bank, Wild Rice, Minn.; by 
C. E. Peterson, et al. 

Monroe National Bank, Monroe, N. Y.; by 
Clarence S. Knight, et al. 

American National Bank, Lafayette, Ind.; 
by Henry A. Taylor, et al. 

City National Bank, El Paso, Tex.; by R. M. 
Mayes, et al. 

First National Bank, International 
Minn.: by Wm. F. Brooks, et al. 

First National Bank, Yuma, Ariz.: by R. 
Patterson, et al. 

Caddo National Bunk, Caddo, I. T.: by E. 
Million, et al. 

First National Bank, Mason, O.; by J. 
Bennett, et al. 

People’s National Bank, Zelienople, Pa.; 
J.S. McNally, et al. 

Farmers’ National Bank, Hubbard, Tex.: 
H. B. Finch, et al. 

First National Bank, Senecaville, O.; by C. M. 
Hutchison, et al. 

First National Bank, Bonesteel, 8. D.: by 
A. Plummer, et al. 

City National Bank, Lampasas, Tex.; by H. 
Key, et al. 

Runnels County National Bank, Miles, Tex.; 
by W.A. Davis, et al. 

First National Bank, Piedmont, Ala.; by O. 
W. Sharpe, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Thomasville, Ala.; 
by J. W. Tucker, et al. 

Merchants and Planters’ National Bank, Da- 
vis, I. T.; by C. B. McCluskey, et al. 


Falls, 


State National Bank, Iowa Falls, Ia.; by B. 
H. Thomas, et al. 
Pittsburg National Bank, Pittsburg, Tex.; by 
L. R. Hall, et al. 
Farmers’ National 
J. A. Ray, et al. 
Western National Bank, Louisville, Ky.; by 
John Hetterman, et al. 

First National Bank, Parkston, 8. D.; by John 
S. Mueller, et al. 

Del Rio National 
G. Griner, et al. 

First National Bank, Merit, Tex.: by A. H. 
Neathery, et al. 

Du Bois National Bank. Du Bois, Pa.; by 8. 
C. Bond, et al. 

First National Bank, Shawnee, O.; by Edward 
G. Blaire, et al. 


Bank, Hickory, Pa.; by 


Bank, Del Rio, Tex.; by J. 


APPLICATION FOR CONVERSION TO NA- 


TIONAL BANKS APPROVED. 


Inez Deposit Bank, Eden, Ky.; into Inez Na- 
tional Bank. 

Houston County State Bank, Caledonia, 
Minn.; into First National Bank. 


NATIONAL BANKS ORGANIZED. 


7344-—First National Bank, Cornwall-on-the- 
Hudson, N. Y. Capital, $25,000; Pres.. A. 
C. Wilcox; Vice-Pres., M. A. Alexander ; 
Cas., Clark J. Brown. 

7345—Arlington National 
Tex. Capital, $25,000: Pres... R. W. Mec- 
Knight: Vice-Pres., James Ditto; Cas., 
Mike Ditto. 

7346—First National Bank, Fayetteville, Ark. 
Capital, $50,000; Pres., S. P. Pittman; Vice- 
Pres., F. P. Earle: Cas., Bruce Holcomb. 

7347 Batavian National Bank, La Crosse, 
Wis. Capital, $400,000; Pres., E. E. Bent- 
ley: Vice-Pres., S. Y. Hyde; Cas., E. M. 
Wing; Asst. Cas., J. A. Bayer. 

7348—Campbell National Bank, Campbell, 
Tex. Capital, $27,000: Pres., J. F. Hackler; 
Vice-Pres., R. E. Connor; Cas., B. R. 
Brown. 

7349—New Cumberland National Bank, New 
Cumberland, Pa. Capital, $25,000; Pres., 
Ed. 8. Herman; Cas., G. W. Reily. 

7350—First National Bank, Mount Olive, Ill. 
Capital, $25,000; Pres., C. B. Munday; Vice- 


Bank, Arlington, 
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Pres., F.W. Hartke and O. F. Allen; Cas., 
Collie Clavin. 

72851—First National Bank, Braymer, Mo. 
Capital, $50,000; Pres., Henry Eichler: 
Vice-Pres., W. R. Lee: Cas., J. A. Rathbun. 

7352—Vermilion National Bank, Vermilion, 
S. Dak. Capital, $50,000; Pres. L. T. Swezey; 
Vice-Pres., Harvey Gunderson: Cas., C. H. 
Barrett. 

7353—First National Bank, Marysville, Pa. 
Capital, $25,000; Pres., Jos. W. Place; 
Vice-Pres., J. Harper Seidel and J. W. 
Beers; Cas., J. E. Wilson. 

7354—-First National Bank, Hartsville, Ind. 
Capital, $25,000; Pres., John R. Smalley ; 
Vice-Pres., John Plessinger; Cas., S. L. 
Howard. 

7355—First National Bank, Diller, Neb. Cap- 
ital, $40,000: Pres.. A. H. Colman; Vice- 
Pres., Isaac M. Raymond; Cas., Thomas P. 
Price; Asst. Cas., Arthur E. Price. 


NEW BANKS, 


ARIZONA. 
GLoBe—Gila Valley Bank and Trust Co. (suc- 
cessor to Minersand Merchants’ Bank). 


ARKANSAS. 
SPADRA—Bank of Spadra; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., C. H. Langford; Cas., F. Q. Poynor. 


CALIFORNIA. 

CorninG—Bank of Corning: capital, $30,000; 
Pres., Wm. Dole; Cas., Robert Davies. 

GEORGIA. 

SHARON —Bank of Sharon; capital, $15,000; 
Pres., Geo. N. Wright: Vice-Pres., Jobn 
O’ Keiffe; Cas., Wm. L. Kinked. 

ILLINOIS. 

PocAHONTAS—Bond County Bank; Pres., P. 
M. Johnston; Cas., W. H. McCracken. 

UrBANA—Farmers’ Savings and Loan Bank; 
Pres., S. W. Love: Vice-Pres.,G. E. Hiner; 
Cas., T. B. Webber. 

INDIANA. 

RoYAL CENTER—Koyal Center State Bank 
(successor to Royal Center Bank); cupital, 
$25,000; Pres., W.C. Thomas; Vice-Pres., 
G. A. Rea; Cas., E. B. Thomas; Asst. Cas., 
H. Lutes. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 

ALDERSON—Miners’ Union Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., F. A. Nash; Vice-Pres., W. T. 
Wood; Cas., F. M. Sterrett, Jr. 

Howe—Bank of Howe; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., John M. Benbow; Vice-Pres., Jno. S. 
Jubman; Cas., J. M. Key. 

Morris—Bank of Morris; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., T. F. Randolph; Vice-Pres., John T. 
Stewart; Cas., A. E. Bowers. 

IOWA. 

ATLANTIC—Iowa Trust and Savings Bank 
(successor to Commercial Bank); capital, 
$62,500; Pres., James E. Bruce; Vice-Pres., 
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7356—First National Bank, Bellwood, Pa. 
Capital, $25,000; Cas., C. E. Patterson. 

7357—Monroe National Bank, Monroe, Ia. 
Capital, $25,000; Pres., A. J. Porter; Vice- 
Pres., J. P. Johnston; Cas., Chas. T. 
Schenck ; Asst. Cas., F. B. Kingdon. 

7358— Prairie National Bank, Chicago, Il. 
Capital, $250,010; Pres., Geo. Van Zandt, 
Vice-Pres., Geo. Woodland ; Cas., Wm. B. 
Conklin. 

7359—West Virginia National Bank, Hunt- 
ingtou, W.Va. Capital, $135,000; Pres., C. 
W. Campbell; Vice-Pres., J. B. Stevenson ; 
Cas., Robert L. Archer. 

7360 Merchants and Farmers’ National 
Bank, Cisco, Tex. Capital. $25,000; Pres., 
W. H. Eddleman: Vice-Pres.,Wm. Bohning; 
Cas., W. C. Bedford; Asst. Cas., W. H. 
Tebbs. 

7361—First National Bank, Van Buren, Ark. 
Capital, $25,000; Pres., W. H. H. Shibley. 


BANKERS, ETC. 


J.W.Cuykendall; Cas., E.S. Harlan; Asst. 
Cas., C. W. Bruce. 

GARNAVILLO — Garnavillo Savings Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., Wm. F. Meyer; Vice- 
Pres., J. A. Hempeler; Cas., Chas. Roggman. 

WHAT CHEER—Central Savings Bank: capi- 
tal, $15,000; Pres., L.C. Wilson: Vice-Pres., 
C. D. Woodbridge ; Cas., G. D. Horras. 

WILTON JUNCTION—Farmers’ Savings Bank; 
capital, $20,000; Pres. C. C. Kaufman ; 
Vice-Pres., Fred Maurer; Cas., F. C. 
Wickes. 

KANSAS. 

BARNARD—Farmers’ State Bank; capital, 
$15,000: Pres., J. A. Lounsbury; Vice- 
Pres., W. S. Swank ; Cas., J. J. McCurdy. 

CIMARRON—Gray County State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000 ; Pres., D. Francisco; Cas., San 
Francisco. 

DORRANCE—Dorrance State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., W. D. Jellison; Vice-Pres., 
E. D. Schermerhorn: Cas., J. E. Missimer. 

HARTFORD - Hartford State Bank (successor 
to I. A. Taylor Banking Co.); capital, $20,- 
000; Pres., W. M. Wilcox; Cas., D. G. Reed: 
Asst. Cas., C. A. Johnson. 

MounpD RipGE—Citizens’ State Bank: capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., Joseph C. Goering; 
Vice-Pres., J. J. Krehbiel; Cas., C. H. 
Goering. 


KENTUCKY. 


BETHLEHEM— Deposit Bank of Pleasureville. 

RAYwicK— Bank of Raywick; capital, $15,- 
000; Pres., Geo. W. Beall; Vice-Pres., Wm. 
Webster ; Cas., J. R. Barnes. 


LOUISIANA. 
GRANDCANE—Bank of Grandcane; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., L. H. Richardson; Vice- 
Pres., E. L. Joyner; Cas., W. H. Smith; 
Mer., C. B. Hicks. 





NEW BANKS, CHANGES, 


MICHIGAN. 

EvarT—Evart Savings Bank; capital, $30,- 
000; Pres., Frank S. Postal: Vice-Pres., 
Mark*Ardis: Cas., D. Scott Partridge. 

NORTHPORT—Leelanau County Bank; Pres., 
D. H. Power; Cas., F. R. Davis. 

PrEscoTT—Bank of Prescott; Cas., James 
McKay. 

MINNESOTA. 

ELLSWORTH—German State Bank (successor 
to Citizens’ Bank) ; capital, $15,000; Pres., 
E. A. Brown; Vice-Pres., Poppe Hickman ; 
Cas., F. W. Stanton; Asst. Cas., H. J. 
Adden. 

INTERNATIONAL FALLS—First State Bank 
(successor to Lumbermen’s Bank); capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., C. W. Hastings; Vice- 
Pres., F. P. Sheldon; Cas., A. L. Sheldon. 

MENAGHA—State Bank (successor to Bank 
of Menagha); capital, $10,000; Pres., G. R. 
Wedgewood ; Vice-Pres., P. Plein; Cas., C. 
R. Gosslee ; Asst. Cas., M. Ristinen. 

MILLVILLE—Millville State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., T. W. McGuigan; Vice- 
Pres., A. E. Polson; Asst. Cas., P. J. Cos- 
grove. 

OssEO—Osseo State Bank; capital, $10,000: 
Pres., E. G. Selzler; Vice-Pres., Edw. 
Schmidt; Cas., Elmer Owen. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

JACKSON — American Trust and Savings 
Bank; Pres., L. K. Atwood; Vice-Pres. 
8. D. Redmond; Cas., P. G. Cooper. ; 

MOORHEAD—Bank of Moorhead (Branch of 
Grenada). 

RIENZI — People’s Bank and Trust Co. 
(Branch of Peuople’s Bank and Trust Co., 
Tupelo); E. M. Perry, Mgr. 


MISSOURI. 


CABOOL—Bank of Cabool; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., 8S. W. Grant; Vice-Pres., Robert 
Lamar; Cas., H. Parmenter; Asst. Cas., 
Della Farris. 

EUGENE—Bank of Eugene; capital, $10,000; 
Pres.. J. L. Ritchie; Vice-Pres., Eugene 
Simpson; Cas., J. F. Robberts. 

STEELE—Bank of Steele; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., H. P. Coleman: Vice-Pres., J. T. 
Gilliland ; Cas., L. W. McCrory. 

WITTENBERG—Bank of Wittenberg; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., Jos. G. Wienhold; Vice- 
Pres., Jos. 8. Mueller; Cus,, J. E. Lottes. 


y NEBRASKA. 

INAVALE— Bank of Inavale; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., T. M. Logan; Vice-Pres., C. E. Har- 
mon; Cas., 8. M. True. 

PLAINVIEW—Security State Bank; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., M. R. Dutcher; Vice-Pres., 
J.M. Dutcher; Cas., W. M. Dutcher; Asst. 
Cas., R. E. Dutcher. 


NEVADA. 
GOLDFIELD—Nye & Ormsby County Bank. 
9 


ETC. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

DuRHAM—Home Savings Bank; capital, $50,- 
000; Pres., Geo. W.Watts; Vice-Pres., John 
S. Hill: Cas., W. W. Whitted; Asst. Cas., 
P. 8S. Hutchins. 

JACKSON—Bank of Northampton: capital, 
$4,000; Pres., Wm. H. 8S. Burgwyn: Vice- 
Pres., J. T. Klythe; Cas., Paul J. Long. 

WAKE Forest—Bank of Wake; capital. $6,- 
000: Pres., J. B. Powers; Vice-Pres., J. B. 
Carlyle; Cas., T. E. Holding. 


OHIO. 

CuYAHOGA FALLS—Cuyahoga Falls Savings 
Bank ; capital, $25,000; Pres., C. M. Walsh; 
Vice-President, Edward Seedhorne;: Cas., 
J.B. Merriman. 

KENTON—Commercial Bank; Pres., John 8. 
Rice; Vice-Pres., Samuel Pfeiffer; Cas.,W. 
J. Ochs. 

OTTOVILLE—Ottoville Bank Co.; capital, 
$12,500; Pres., J. C. Wannemacher; Vice- 
Pres., John J. Miller: Cas.,. F. J. Maehl- 
mann; Asst. Cas., Edith Maehlmann. 

RIsInG SuN—Sun Savings Bank Co.; capital, 
$25,000: Pres., E. F. Day; Vice-Pres., J. H. 
Bennett; Cas., W. E. Rose. 


OKLAHOMA. 
BLACKBURN—German-American Bank; cap- 
ital, $10,000; Pres., F. E. Carlstrom; Vice- 
Pres., A. F. Myers; Cuas., Cecil D. Jay. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
CowPEns—Security Bank; Pres., Jos. Nor- 
wood, 
NortH—Bank of North: capital, $15,000; 
Pres., J. R. Leysath; Cas., E. C. Johnson. 


TENNESSEE. 


CORNERSVILLE — Furmers’ Bank; capital, 
$12,000; Pres., A. Jones; Vice-Pres., James 
Ashley; Cas., J. H. Davison. 

LENOIR C1ty—Farmers and Traders’ Bank ; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., John F, Eason ; Vice- 
Pres., F. A. Weiss; Cas., 8. P. Witt; Asst. 
Cas., R. B. Witt. 

TEXAS. 

COoOKVILLE — Bank of Cookville: capital, 
$10,000; Pres., M. Lilienstern; Vice-Pres., 
G. F. Johnson ; Cas., H. P. Burford. 

VIRGINIA. 

CARTERSVILLE - Cartersville Bank (Branch 
of Columbia); Pres., B. R. Cowherd ; Vice- 
Pres., Wm. H. Rhodes; Cas., Geo. J. Stone- 
man. 

WASHINGTON. 

CHENEY — Farmers and Merchants’ 
Cas., A. W. Henning. 

WISCONSIN. 

KNAPP—State Bank: capital, $10,000; Pres., 
A. R. Hall; Vice-Pres., Chas. Townsend ; 
Cas., C. R. Case. 


Bank ; 
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CANADA. 
ONTARIO. 
BRACEBRIDGE— Crown Bank of 
Burnett Laing, Mer. 
MANITOBA. 
FANNYSTELLE—Soole & Co. 


Canada ; 


QUEBEC. 


AYLMER EAst—Crown Bank of Canada; A. 


C.Crum, Mgr. 


SAWYERVILLE—People’s Bank of Halifax; J. 


M. Phelan, Mgr. 


CHANGES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL, ETC. 


ALABAMA. 
HwUNTSVILLE—Rison Banking Co. ; 
Rison, Pres., deceased. 
ARIZONA. 
BisBEE—First National Bank; W. R. Patter- 
son, Cas. 


Wm. R. 


CALIFORNIA. 
San FRANcISCO—American National Bank; 
Geo. N. O’ Brien, Cas. 
StrockTon—San Joaquin Valley Bank; J. M. 
Welsh, Pres., deceased. 


COLORADO. 
LAs ANIMAS—First National Bank; L. E. 
Thompson, Pres. in place of P. J. Gaume. 


CONNECTICUT. 

BRIDGEPORT—City Savings Bank; Benjamin 
Fletcher, Vice-Pres. in place of Courtland 
Kelsey. 

HARTFORD—Pheenix National Bank ; Henry 
A. Redfield, Pres., deceased. 

New Lonpon—National Bank of Commerce; 
B. A. Armstrong, Pres. in place of Henry 
R. Bond; no Vice-Pres. in place of B. A. 
Armstrong. 

SoutH NORWALK—South Norwalk Savings 
Bank; John H. Knapp, Vice-Pres. 

DELAWARE. 

NEWARK — National Bank of Newark; S. 
Minot Curtis, Pres., deceased. 

GEORGIA. 

MARIETTA—First National Bank; S. K. Dick, 
Vice-Pres. in place of Geo. F. Newell. 

ILLINOIS. 

CuicaGco—First Mortgage Bond and Trust 
Co.: absorbed by Royal Trust Co. 

GALESBURG — Galesburg National Bank; 
Andrew Hamilton, Cas., in place of James 
H. Losey. 

RockFrorp—Manufacturers’ National Bank; 
capital increased to $200,000. 

SANDwicH —Sedgwick’s Bank; W. W. Sedg- 
wick, Pres., deceased. 

Secor—First National Bank; 
Dierking, Vice-Pres., deceased. 

TAYLORVILLE —Farmers’ National Bank; A. 
G. Barnes, Pres., deceased. 

Wyominc—National Bank of Wyoming; W. 
H. Colgan, Pres., deceased. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 

MvusKOGEE—City National Bank; Geo. K. 
Williams, Vice-Pres. 

TAHLEQUAH — Cherokee National Bank; 
Waddie Hudson, Vice-Pres. in place of J. 
W. Perry; W. H. Turner, Cas. in place of 


tdward F, 


C. B. Reiney: Allen Park, Asst. Cas. in 
place of W. H. Turner. 
IOWA. 

DAVENPORT— Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank; 
Claus Stoltenberg, Pres. in place of Fred 
Heinz, deceased; Rudolph Rohlffs, Vice- 
Pres, 

EsseEx—Commercial National Bank ; A.Wen- 
strand, Vice-Pres. in place of Oliver Bus- 
sard. 

IowA FALLS—State Bank; S. R. Cross, Pres.; 
B. H. Thomas, Vice-Pres. 

OTTUMWA—Ottumwa National Bank and 
Wapello County Savings Bank; Robert W. 
Funk, Asst. Cas. in place of W. 8. Hogue, 
resigned. 

KANSAS. 

Et DoRADO—E! Dorado National Bank; J. 
S. Kline, Vice-Pres. in place of A. E. 
Nuttle. 

GARDEN City—First National Bank; I. N. 
McBeth, Pres. in place of D. C. Holcomb. 


KENTUCKY. 

BuRGIN—Farmers’ Bank; capital increased 
to $20,000. 

CARLISLE—First National Bank; James W. 
Berry, Pres. in place of B. F. Reynolds. 

OwENSBORO—Central Trust Co.; F. T. Gun- 
ther, Vice-Pres.: Lawson Reno, 2d Vice- 
Pres. and Mgr.; Wm. L. Reno, Sec. in place 
of G. T. Herr, resigned. 

SALVISA— Farmers’ Bank; N. E. Gill, Pres., 
deceased. 

LOUISIANA. 

LAKE PROVIDENCE—First National Bank; J. 
S. Guenard, Vice-Pres. in place of E. J. 
Hamley; A. J. McKee, Asst. Cas.; J. D. 
Dabney, Asst. Cas. 

WeELSH—Welsh National Bank; Charles P. 
Martin, Pres. in place of A. P. Pujo, re- 
signed. 

MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE—National Exchange Bank; Will- 
iam T. Dixon, Pres., deceased. 

HAGERSTOWN—Hagerstown Bank; Jqhn L. 
Bikle, Cas., deceased. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BARRE—First National Bank; C. F. Atwood, 
Pres. in place of C. H. Follansby. 
Boston—National Bank of Commerce; W. 
R. Whittemore, Cas. in place of Geo. W. 
Harris; E. H. Gleason, Asst. Cas. in place 
of W. R, Whittemore. 
CLINTON—First National Bank; W. Hamil- 
ton, Cas. in place of C. L.S. Hammond; F. 
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M. Hammond, Asst. Cas.in place of Wm. 
Hamilton. 

LOWELL —Traders’ Nationa] Bank; James H, 
Mills, Pres. in place of Chas. J. Glidden. 

MALDEN—First National Bank; Albert H. 
Davenport, Pres. in place of Elisha S, Con- 
verse. 

MICHIGAN. 

Fiint—First National Bank; Bruce J. Mac- 
donald, Asst. Cas. 

HovuGHTON—Citizens’ National Bank; no 
Vice-Pres. and Cas. in place of €. H. Hall, 
resigned. 

LAKE LINDEN—First National Bank; no 
Cas. in place of John E. Jones, deceased. 
WaAYNE—Wayne Savings Bank: Geo. H. 
Stellwagen, Vice-Pres., deceased. 

MINNESOTA. 

ARGYLE—First National Bank ; B. J. Thomp- 
son, Vice-Pres. 

Fercus FALLS— Fergus Falls National 
Bank; G. A. Ericson, Asst. Cas., deceased. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
INDIANOLA—Bank of Indianola; capital in- 
creused to $250,000. 
STARKVILLE—Security State Bank; J. W. 
Carpenter, Cas. in place of A. J. Moore; 
Paul Castles, Asst. Cas. 


MISSOURI. 

KANSAS CritTy—Pioneer Trust Co.; Bird 8S. 
McGarvey, Asst. Cas. in place of Henry 
Teal, resigned. 

sr. Louis — Missouri-Union Trust Co. and 
Lincoln Trust Co.; consolidated under 
title of Missouri-Lincoln Trust Co.; capi- 
tal, $3,000,000. 

STURGEON—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank 
and Bank of Sturgeon; consolidated under 
latter title. 

NEBRASKA. 

Ne_son—First National Bank; J. G. Rich- 
mond, Asst. Cas. in place of R. A. R. 
Martin. 

Ponca — Security State Bank; capital in- 
creased to $65,000. 


NEW JERSEY. 

CAMDEN — First National Bank; John F. 
Starrt, Pres., deceased. 

FRENCHTOWN—Union National Bank ; Will- 
iam H. Martin, Pres., deceased. 

Jersey Crry—Third National Bank; James 
G. Morgan, Vice-Pres. in place of Henry 
Lembeck. 

NEW YORE. 

ALBANY—First National Bank; Noel E. Sis- 
son, Vice-Pres., deceased. 

CoHnogESs — Manufacturers’ Bank; 
Moore, Vice-Pres., deceased. 

CuBA—First National Bank; W. J. Penny, 
Vice-Pres. in place of Geo. D. Whipple. 

RIVERHEAD—Riverhead Bank; S. M. Foster, 
Cas., resigned. 

SYRACUSE—Salt Springs Nationa] Bank; no 
Vice-Pres. in place of E. K. Butler and 


William 


Robert Hudson; L. H. Groesbeck, Cas. in 
place of Wm. A, Wynkoop. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

LILLINGTON—Bank of Lillington: W. W. 
Mills, Pres., resigned: A. F. Johnson, Act- 
ing Pres. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

FARGO—Red River Valley National Bank; 
Robert Jones, Pres. in place of R. 8S. Lewis, 
resigned. 

OHIO. 

AKRoN—Guardian Savings Bank Co.: ab- 
sorbed by Central Savings Bank Co. 

BERLIN HEIGHTS~— Berlin Heights Banking 
Co.; William H. Hine, Pres., deceased. 

CINCINNATI—Ohio Valley National Bank; 
absorbed by First National Bank. 

FREMONT—First National Bank; Anson H. 
Miller, Pres. in place of J. W. Wilson. 

MILFORD—Milford National Bank; John B. 
Iuen, Pres., deceased. 

MONTPELIER—First National Bank; John 
Bailey, Pres. in place of Calvin Hathaway ; 
E. A. Collins, Vice-Pres, in place of John 
Bailey ; A. C. Hause, Cas. in place of O. M. 
Burns; Simon B. Walter, Asst. Cas. in 
place of A.C. Hause. 

NORTH BALTIMORE—First National Bank; 
J. H. Stahl, Vice-Pres. in place of A. W. 
Adams; C. J. Rockwell, Cas. in place of 
Andrew Emerine, Jr.; no Asst. Cas, in 
place of D. E. Peters. 

Oak HARBOR—First National Bank; Charles 
H. Graves, Pres. in place of Jacob Kuebe- 
ler, deceased; August Kuebeler, Jr., Vice- 
Pres. in place of Charles H. Graves. 

RipLEY — Ripley National Bank: Luther 
Kirkpatrick, Pres. in place of W. A. Blair ; 
Leon Wiies, Cas. 

SHELBY—First National Bank; John Demp- 
sey, Pres., deceased. 

ToLeEDO—Broadway Savings Bank: Geo. T. 
Metzgar, Pres. in place of C. B. Phillips. 

WARREN—Union National Bank: William 
Wallace, Cas. in place of E. D. Kennedy. 


OKLAHOMA. 

EpmMonpb—Citizens’ Bank; W. M. Hunt, Cas., 
deceased. 

WEATHERFORD — First National Bank; O. B, 
Kee, Pres. in place of Chas. E. Davis; 
Charles E. Davis, Vice-Pres. in place of H. 
K. Schafer; Anton Hiber, Jr., Vice-Pres.; 
Charles E. Shaw, Cas. in place of O. H. 
Cafky; P. E. Schaub, Asst. Cas. in place of 
Vv. V. Harris. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Beprorp—First National Bank; Oscar D. 
Doty, Pres. in place of Edward F. Kerr; A. 
B. Egolf, Vice-Pres, in place of Oscar D. 
Doty. 
MAHANOY City—Union National Bank; Ira 
W. Barnes, Asst. Cas. 
PHILADELPHIA—City Trust, S D. and Surety 
Co.; Charles M. Swain, Pres.. deceased. 
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PITTSTON—Miners’ Savings Bank; Charles 
M. Hileman, Cas., deceased. 

TAMAQUA—First National Bank; F. Jos, 
Freiler, Cas. in place of W. H. Kneedler. 

WEATHERLY—First National Bank; W. F. 
Wagner, Cas. in place of Ira W. Barnes. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Rock HiLL—National Union Bank; Ira B. 
Dunlap, Cas. in place of L. C. Harrison; C. 
L. Cobb, Asst. Cas. in place of Ira B. Dun- 
lap; M. F. Cobb, Asst. Cas. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
ALEXANDRIA-— Farmers’ Bank; Joseph Lunn, 
Pres., deceased. 


TENNESSEE. 

Bic SANDY—Citizens’ Bank; S. W. Bullock, 
Pres., deceased. 

CLARKSVILLE—Clarksville National Bank ; 
Archer Howell, Cas. in place of Archer 
Howell, Sr., deceased ; R. E. Atkins, Asst. 
Cas. 

NASHVILLE—Merchants’ National 
James McLaughlin, Pres., deceased. 


TEXAS. 

BAIRD—First National Bank ; 
place of W. C. Powell. 

Cisco—Citizens’ National Bank. Wm. Bobn- 
ing, Pres. in place of J. P. Webster; W. H. 
Eddlieman, Vice-Pres. in place of J. J. 
Butts; M.S. Stamps, Asst. Cas. 

DECATUR-—City National Bank; W. P. Thur- 
mond, Vice-Pres. in place of E. L. Lillard. 

H1co—Hico National Bank; J. W. Mingus, 
Asst. Cas, 

KILLEEN— First National Bank; Will Rancier, 
Asst. Cas.—First National Bank ; Spencer 
Young, Pres. in place of J. E. Root; J. E. 
Root, Vice-Pres. in place of J. W. Pace: 
Sam Rancier, Cas. in place of F. S. White. 

MADISONVILLE— First National Bank; R. 
Wiley, Cas. in pluce of John S. Kennedy; 
no Asst. Cas. in place of J. H. Robinson, Jr. 

MANOR — Farmers’ National Bank; J. G. 
Wheeler, Pres. in place of J. L. Rich; A. K. 
Anderson, Vice-Pres. 

SHAMROCK — First National Bank; O. F. 
Nicholson, Asst, Cas. 

VERMONT. 

St. ALBANS—Weldon National Bank: W. B. 
Fonda, Vice-Pres. in place of F. Stewart 
Stranahan. 


Bank ; 


no Cas, in 


VIRGINIA. 
FARMVILLE—First National Bank: John W. 
Long, Cas. in place of A. G. Clapham, 
SuFFOLK—Bank of Suffolk ; capital increased 
to $150,000. 
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WASHINGTON. 
DAYTON—Columbia National Bank; J. W, 
Jessee, Cas. in place of G. M. Rice; Geo. W, 
Jackson, Asst. Cas. in place of J. W. Jessee, 
SEATTLE — Dexter Horton & Co.; Dexter 
Horton, deceased. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

BLUEFIELD—Flat Top National Bank; R. E, 
Bolling, Cas, in place of W. H. Wheelwright; 
F. E. King, Asst. Cas, 

CHARLESTOWN —National Citizens’ Bank; B, 
F. Langdon, Vice-Pres. 

GRAFTON— First National Bank; L. Mallonee, 
Vice-Pres.; UO. Jay Fleming, Cas. in place of 
L. Mallonee. 

NEW MARTINSVILLE—First National Bank; 
H. Koontz, Cas. in place of J. Lee Harne. 

WISCONSIN. 

CAMBRIDGE—Bank of Cambridge ; Geo. Dow, 
Pres., deseased. 

TIGERTON — First National Bank ; » 
Hackett, Pres. in place of W. K. Rideout ; 
R, T. Morgan, Vice-Pres., in place of R. H. 
Hackett. 

WYOMING. 

CHEYENNE—Stock Growers’ National Bank; 
no Vice-Pres, in place of 1. C. Whipple; W. 
L. Whipple, Cas. in place of J. D. Freeborn; 
no Asst. Cas. in place of W. L. Whipple. 


BANKS REPORTED CLOSED 
OR IN LIQUIDATION. 


IOWA. 
GRINNELL— First National Bank; in hands of 
Receiver July 27. 
S1toux RaApips—First National 
voluntary liquidation July 25. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
WeyYMouTH—Union National Bank. 
NEW YORE. 
NEw YorRK Crty—Hahlo Bros. 
OHIO. ’ 
MIAMISBURG—Citizens’ National Bank ; in 
voluntary liquidation to take effect July 11. 
West Lisperty—Liberty Bank. 
OREGON. 
SuMPTER—Bank of Sumpter. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE— Wey bosset National Bank ; in 
voluntary liquidation July 26. 
VERMONT. 
SWANTON -People’s National Bank. 
WASHINGTON. 
STARBUCK—First Bank. 


Bank; in 





Praise for The Magazine. -J. H. Niendorff, of Marshall, Tex., writes under date of 


Sept. 2: ‘* 1 am a subscriber 


THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE, and I wish to say that I believe it 


the soundest of the many similar journals which 1 have access to, and the one that most 
nearly satisfies the man who has neither the time nor disposition to read anything but the 


best.” 





MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 


A REVIEW OF THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 


NEW YORK, September 2, 1904. 

AN EXCEPTIONAL ADVANCE IN THE PRICES OF SECURITIES makes the month 
just closed one of the notable months of the year. While there have been ‘‘ bull” 
markets in August before this year, still not much is usually expected in the month 
which ordinarily marks mid summer dullness. This year August has made many 
records for the year in the quotations of both stocks and bonds. The buying of 
bonds was strongly suggestive of an investor’s interest in the market, and the theory 
was frequently advanced that investment money was gleaning the bond market. A 
comparison of the prices now ruling for first-class bonds with those earlier in the 
year will show an appreciation in many cases ranging from 5 to 10 per cent., and 
even beyond these figures 

In the stock market there was a strong upward movement which continued 
until near the close of the month. A majority of stocks reached the highest prices 
of the year during the month, and a number closed at about the highest for the 
month. About 12,500,000 shares of stock were traded in at the Stock Exchange. 
which is the largest month's total so far in 1904, and considerably more than double 
the number of shares sold in either May or June. Last year and in 1902 the August 
sales of stocks were in excess of $14,000,000 shares. The sales of bonds amounted 
to $68,000,000, the largest for any month since January, and the largest for any 
August since 1898. 

The advance in prices of securities has not been without some opposition. Many 
were the unfavorable crop reports that were circulated, on the strength of which 
the price of wheat was advanced in a sensational manner. Not in twenty years 
before were the prices recorded last month reached at this season of the year. No. 
2 red sold up to $1.187g in New York, while in August last year the highest price 
was 8914 cents. Most of the unfavorable news regarding the wheat crop related to 
the crop in Manitoba and the Northwestern States. 

The Government report on condition on August 1st indicated a spring wheat 
yield of 272,500,000 bushels, which, with an estimate of 333,400,000 for winter 
wheat, would make a total of about 606,000,000 bushels. Even if this total should be 
reduced, the last ten years’ average of 568,000,000 bushels, is likely to be exceeded. 
The largest yield was in 1898, when about 748,500,000 bushels were raised, and the 
yield in 1903 was nearly 606,000,000 bushels. 

While the wheat crop promises to be in excess of an average crop, corn is likely 
to give arecord yield, the Government report of August 1st indicating a total of 
2,564,000,000 bushels, as compared with a crop of 2,244,000,000 bushels last year. 
A considerable reduction might be made from this estimate and still leave the yield 
exceptionally large. 

As to the cotton crop, some deterioration has occurred since August ist, but the 
condition on September 1st is not much below that of a yearago. The cotton crop 
of 1903-4 is estimated by Col. King, of the New York Cotton Exchange, at 10,002, - 
026 bales, and by Col. Hester, of the New Orleans Exchange, at 10,011,374 bales. 
The decrease, as compared with the previous year, is between 600,000 and 700,000 
bales. 
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With the beginning of the crop movement the usual demand for currency has 
set in, and some money has already been sent to the interior from New York. How 
large the outflow of funds will be it is not possible to figure. While a good deal of 
money is in the banks, West and South, ready for use in moving grain and cotton, 
there is no doubt that New York will be called upon to supply a considerable 
amount. 

That the banks in this city are well provided with funds at this time is indicated 
by the exceptionally large surplus reserves they are carrying. On August 20th the 
surplus was $58,613,075, the largest reported since 1898. In only five other years 
have the New York Clearing-House banks ever reported a surplus as large as $50,- 
000,000, and not once in the five years prior to 1904 did the surplus reserve ever go 
much above $30,000,000. That the present surplus is exceptionally large will 
appear from the following table showing the largest surplus in each year sinc 
1876 : 


Maximum YEAR Maximum . Maximum 
Surplus. singe Surplus. * Surplus. 


_  Speererrer ere $21,899,150 er $22,298,450 5 2 
1878. 24,232,475 888... ... 28,463,700 3: 5 
1879 17,877,300 ! . 20,014,800 ; 
.. 18,471,275 ¢ . 15,081,650 $ .. 30,871,275 
.. 16,738,575 oa ( ‘ 30,799,45 
.. 10,895,600 92.. /. 902 26,623,350 
.. 10,007,575 9: é a 27,880,775 
.. 42,297,450 $ ..» 111,628,000 __ ES tee 58,613,075 
.. 64,724, L00 95 . 45,880,450 
1886... 36,156,425 40,182,425 
Never prior to 1884 did the surplus reach $50,000,000. From 1886 to 1892, in- 
clusive, it did not go above $36,000,000, and since 1894 it did not reach $50,000,000, 
except in 1897 and 1898, until the present time. The fo!lowing is a summary of tli 
periods during which the surplus reserve was as much as $50,000,000 : 
1885—January 17to February 14 inclusive 
1885—April 18 to September 5 
1893—November 4to December 30 
1894— January 6to December 1 
1897—January 16to March 13 
1898— May 21 to July 9 
1904—J uly 23 to August 27 


The longest consecutive period during which the surplus of the New York 
banks remained above $50,000,000 was from November 4, 1893, to December 1, 
1894, or fifty-seven weeks. It was during that period the surplus reached the un- 
precedented figure of $111,000,090. The two big records were made in 1885 and 
1894, and both were the sequel to a severe panic. Prior to 1884 the surplus reserve 
rarely went above $20,000,000. In May of that year came the panic, in which 
Grant & Ward and the Marine National Bank failed, and the Metropolitan Nationa! 
Bank temporarily suspended, only to close up permanently a few months later 
During the week ended May 16 money loaned on call at 5 per cent. per annum and 
3 per cent. per diem, or 1100 per cent. a year. On May 24th the banks reported a 
deficit of $6,607,125, while $24,915,000 clearing house certificates had been issued 
to the banks. The shaking down caused by this panic resulted in the accumulation 
of idle money in the banks for more than a year, until on August 1, 1885, the banks 
reported a surplus of more than $64,000,000. The following compares the loans, 
deposits and reserves of the banks on the two dates: 

May 24, 1884. August 1, 1885, Change. 
$313,178,000 $306,309,900 Decrease, $6,868,100 
i cdcets secessecccecs 296,575,300 383,001,600 Increase, 86,426,300 
Specie 45,510,000 115,493,900 6 69,983,900 
EOGGl CONGETS. ....00500cccccee 22,026,700 44,980,600 22,953,900 
Total reserve 67,536,700 160,474,500 92,937,800 
*6,607,125 64,724,100 71,331,225 

*Deficit. 
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The next period of extraordinary accumulation of money in the New York banks 
was in 1893 and 1894. Between August 12, 1893, and February 3, 1894, there was a 
change from a deficit of $16,545,375 to a surplus of $111,623,000. The year 1893 
was one of panic and failures, which followed in the wake of silver inflation. The 
trouble began early in the year, or rather prior to 1898, but became acute early in 
the summer. The railroads were in bad shape. Reading went into a receiver’s 
hands in February, Erie in July, Northern Pacific in August, Union Pacific in Octo- 
ber and Atchison in December. Call money loaned at 60 per cent. in March, 74 per 
cent. in June and 72 per cent. in July. The clearing-house issued $38,280,000 cer- 
tificates, or had that many outstanding at one time, on August 29. Congress was 
called together by President Cleveland to legislate on silver, and met on August 7 ; 
then discussed silver for months while ‘‘ Rome burned.” Out of this condition of 
wreck and ruin sprung the $111,000,000 surplus reserve of February 3, 1894, which 
has stood on an unapproachable record for more than ten years since. The follow- 
ing compares the condition of the banks on August 12, 1893, and February 3, 1894: 

August 12, 1893, ‘ebruary 3, 1894. Change. 
a ilcstscscuiaweoeaienennas S411, $419,530,500 Increase, $7,734,800 
BIN css ccsecumueacesees : f 551,808,400 ss 179,604,900 
Specie 53,624,800 129,558,900 * 75,934,100 
eT 22,880,700 120,016,200 ” 97,135,500 
Total reserve 505,500 249,575,100 * 173,069,600 
Surplus reserve 3,545,373 111,623,000 ” 128,168,375 
*Deficit. 

In both the instances presented above the season of panic was followed by a large 
increase in deposits and reserves and no increase of any account in loans, <A study 
of the accumulation of the next largest reserve, $62,206,200 in 1898, shows a similar 
trend, but extending over a shorter period, the accumulation running from Decem- 
ber 24, 1897, to June 22, 1898. It was the period during which the war with Spain 
caused wide fluctuations in the stock market. 

The present accumulation of reserves did not start in any condition of panic, 
although it has followed a shutting off of some of the speculative ardor which once 
caused the stock market to seethe and boil. As to the future it is not safe to pre- 
dict, but excessive surplus reserves, while their existence is significant of dullness 
and depression, are apt to bring activity when they begin to decline. 

No fear seems to be entertained of a stringency in the money market, although 
greater activity in business is looked for. As to the general condition of business 
in the country inquiries made by the Commercial National Bank of Chicago 
throughout the section of which Chicago is the financial and commercial center, 
have brought out most satisfactory replies. Barring labor troubles the situation in 
the West is hopeful, while the South has the prospect of a good price for cotton 
and plenty of cotton. 

Labor troubles are, it must be admitted, an unfavorable condition of no small 
dimensions at the present time. A number of strikes are under way which involve 
serious losses to innumerable people, in fact, to the whole community. At Fall 
River 25,000 operatives have been idle more than a month, and wages aggregating 
$800,000 have been lost, nor is the end in sight. 

It is impossible to measure the loss which has resulted from the beef-handlers’ 
strike. The Bureau of Statistics, however, reports that in July, as compared with 
the same month last year, there has been a decrease of over a million head of live 
stock, or from 2,620,046 head in 1903 to 1,554,451 head in 1904 in the receipts at the 
five markets of Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Louis and St. Joseph. Only 30,- 
741 cars of live stock were handled at these points in July, 1904, as compared with 
52,752 cars in July, 1903, a loss of 41 per cent. 

To some extent the earnings of the railroads have been affected by labor strug- 
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gles, although the railroads themselves had few controversies with their employes. 
Another unfavorable influence from which the railroads are suffering is the depres- 
sion in the iron and steel trades. Prices are being cut and production is being cur- 
tailed. Recent experience has apparently demonstrated that no aggregation of 
capital can prevent fluctuation in prices or waves of depression. 

The reports of gross and net earnings of the railroads for the first half of 1904 
show a decrease in gross earnings, an increase in operating expenses, and a large 
decrease in net earnings. The losses, however, were largely in the early part of the 
year, and to a great degree were due to the severe weather in the winter months. 
Much more favorable results were shown in June. In the larger portion of the 
country the railroads are looking for a very active business this coming autumn and 
winter, and probably at no time before were the railroads in as good physical con- 
dition as regards road-bed and equipment as now, an important factor in the econ- 
omical operation of a railroad. 

The returns from our foreign trade are not as favorable as they were a short 
time ago, the exports in July being valued at less than $85,000,000, as compared 
with about $92,000,000 in 1903, $89,000,000 in 1902, and $109,000,000 in 1901. In 
fact, the exports during the three months ending July 31st have been smaller than 
in a number of years, the total in 1904 being $268,000,000, against $288,000,000 in 
1903, and $337,000,000 in 1901. The falling off, however, has been in products of 
agriculture, these showing a decrease of $12,000,000 compared with 1903, while 
manufactures gained $5,000,000. 

The United States Treasury is still reporting a deficit, and the available cash 
balance, exclusive of the $150,000,000 gold reserve, is now about $148,000,000. As 
about $113,000,000 is now on deposit in National banks, and nearly $6,500,000 in 
the Treasury of Philippine Islands, the available balance actually in the Treasury 
is only about $28,500,000. And now there are rumors that the Secretary of the 
Treasury may withdraw some funds from the bank depositaries. 

THe Money MARKET.—Money on call in the local market is very easy with the 
ruling rate not above 1 per cent. Time money continues practically unchanged 
but shows a firm undertone, higher rates being looked for when the movement of 
the crops becomes more general. Commercial paper is in only moderate supply. 
At the close of tiie month call money ruled at 74 @1 per cent., averaging a little 
less than 1 per cent. Banks and trust companies loaned at 1 per cent. as the 
minimum rate. Time money on Stock Exchange collateral is quoted at 2 per 
cent. for 60 days, 214 per cent. for 90 days, 3 per cent. for 4 months, and 
31g per cent. for 5 to 6 months, on good mixed collateral. For commercial paper 
the rates are 3144 @ 3°4 per cent. for 60 to 90 days’ endorsed bills seostraie, 334 
@ 4 per cent. for first-class 4 to 6 months’ single names, and 4144 @ 5 per cent. 
for good paper having the same length of time to run. 


Money Rates 1In New York City. 


Apr. 1. | May ; 1. | June 1.| July 1. |. Aug. z \Sept. i. 








Per cent. | Per cent.) Per cent. Per cent.| Per cent.| \Per cent. 

Call loans, bankers’ balances 144— 13%) 1 —1%4 | 14—1% | 1%-14 | %4-1 z 
Call loans, banks and trust compa- | 

MICS, .......cecccccescescecseccsccees 1%4— 1 —1% | 1%— 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 30 to 60, | 

GF Gin ccccccvccecovcessscesncssecesce 24—3 | 24— | 24— 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 90 days | 

Di Is 60cnconcnrasesceepeescal 3 — 3%) 2%—% 24-3 24— 3% | 2%-3 | 2%-3 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 5 to 7 | | 

MOMEDS, ......2..0 ccocsccccccoseccs | 34—4 |3 —% | 384-4 8 —%/3 —%]} s&— 
Commercial paper, endorsed bills | 

receivable, 60 to 9) days.........+.. 44— 4) 3%4— 334—414 | 34— 34— %4| 3K— % 
Commercial paper prime single | 

names, 4 to 6 months.......... eveve 444— 5 334-4444 —4l6 | 334-4 | 334-44 | 3354-4 
Commercial paper, good single _ | 

names, 4 to 6 months,.............. 5 — % 44-5 | 4%-5 | 4%-5 4%—5 444-5 
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New York City Banxs.—Deposits in the New York Clearing-House banks 
made anew record last month, reaching $279,000,000 on August 20, but falling off 
from that figure $1,600,000 in the last week of the month. There has been little 
change in the amount of loans, and these are close to the high record made on 
July 23. At the end of the month deposits were $2,300,000 greater than a month 
ago and loans $1,700,000 greater. Compared with a year ago loans show an in- 
crease of nearly $176,000,000 and deposits of $287,000,000, while the deposits now ex- 
ceen the loans by $108,000,000. At this time last year loans were nearly $3,000,000 
in excess of deposits. Reserves increased $1,200,000 in August, a decrease of $5,200,- 
000 in legal tenders being more than offset by an increase of $6,400,000 in specie. 
The banks now have a surplus reserve exceeeding $57,000,000, compared with less 
than $21,000,000 a year ago. 


New York City Banks—ConpDiTION AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 





wee Legal -, | Surplus | Circula-| , 
Loans. Specie. Legal Deposits. | jes ame tion. Clearings. 


July 30... $1,097,338,100 $271,182,900 $86,848,100 $1,204,965,600 $55,989,600 $38,962,900 $1,C59.864,500 
Aug. 6...! 1,095,476,900 | 273,168,200 84,194,000 1.204,213,400 56,308,850 | 38,641,500 1,022,928,100 
13.. 1.096. 491,400 276,854,900 82,659,700 1,207,132,5 54, 731, 475 33,293,500 992,146,400 

* 20... 1,099,174,400  279,17+,700 81,826,000  1,209,570,500 $13,075 | 372614.900 | 1,114.427,600 
6 OTT, 1,099,057;200 277,578,500 81,622,2L0, 1,207, 302,800, 57.375. 37,724,400 | 1,015,784,000 





DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH. 


1902, 1903, 1904, 
MONTH. ‘Saeeaeen eae “agg j 


Surplus pposi 
Deposits. — Deposits. 


Surplus ‘ Surplus 
Reserve. Deposits. Reserve. 


January $7,515,575 | $873,115,000 | $10,193,850 $866,178,900 | $9,541,850 
February...... 5 2,62 23,350 931,778,900 27,880,775 1,023.943.800 » N05 
March 017,488,! 956,206,400 5.951.900 1,027,920,400 
5,353.5 894.260,000 6,280,900  1,069.369,400 

7.484, 905,760,200 4181,850 — 1.114,367,800 
11,929,000 | 913,081,800 "645.150 — 1,098,953,500 | 
12,978,350 | 903,719.800 2°923'850 — 15152.988,800 | 
13,738,125 | 908,864,500 24,060,075  1,204,965,600 | 55,959,600 
September.. .. 535,006 500 | 9.742.775 920,123/900 20,677,925 1,207,802, 800 57,375,400 

876,519,100 | 3.236.625 897,214,400 13,987,500 ie a 
November.... 893,791.20 | — 21.339,100 | 885,616,600 10,274,150 
December..... | 883,836,800 | 15,786,300 841,552,000 6,125,200 





Renate reached the phighent amount, $1,209, 570,500, on pone 20, 1904 ; loans, $1,099,849,200 
on July 23, 1904, and the surplus reserve $ill, 623,000 on Feb. 3, 1894. 


Non- ‘MEMBER Banxs—NEw YORK (CLEARING- Hous SE. 





| Legat ten- Deposit Deposit in| 
Dates, 0ansand | Deposits.| Specie. | derand With Clear-\other N.Y.) Surplus 
Investments. lbank notes. Nd-House |“ panks, || Reserve. 


agents. 


P 
July 30... $92,854,200 $106,129,400 | $4,079,900} $5,485,200 $13,761,800} $7,089, 400 | $3,883,950 
hee.  &.... 93,525,300 107,085,700 | 4,020.400' 5,376,600 = 13,780,600) 7,189,300| 3,599,975 
Bs 94,466,200 107,919,300 4,069,400 5,664,000 = 13,799,206 6,909,100 3,457,875 
94,532,100 107,457,700 4,176,000 5,414,700 = 13,547,100 6, 87 - *300 3,148,175 

94,931,600 | 107,584.500 | 4.161.200) 5.421.400 12.954" 900 | 4,223, 8,100 | 2,864,475 


Boston Banks. 





Ps, al Circulation.) Clearings. 


Loans. Deposits. Specie. 





$218,798,000 76 7 $7,343,000 | $111,951,400 


3 | 
s 


219,028,000 15 799, 7,362,000 118,287,500 
217,437,000 | fi 831, 7,406,000 111,258,500 
| 222,095,000 7,038, | 925 7,302,000 109,908,900 
216,084,000 6,923,000 6,849,000 7,328,000 


S 


Bator 
ar 
or 
Ss 


Papaya eng 
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PHILADELPHIA BANKS. 


Loans. 


$196,111,000 
196,743,000 
197,605,000 
197,648,000 
198,217,000 


: Lawful Money 
Deposits, Zesoree, 


$71,962,000 
if 73, 025,000 
72,3 516,000 
73,989,000 
77,111,000 


242,288,000 | 
243,550,000 
244.889.000 
247,527,000 
249,561,000 


Circulation. 


$11,469,000 
11,421,000 


ll, 1436, 000 


Clearings. 


$91,880,400 
93,634,300 
83,698,500 
92,990,300 
91,640,600 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE. _—Sterling exchange ¥ was strong early 1 in the month and some 
engagements of gold for shipment to Europe were reported. 


cancelled. 


These were afterwards 


Toward the end of the month the market became weaker and dull. 


The 


prospect of an early and heavy cotton movement tends to weaken rates of sterling. 


RATES FOR STERLING AT CLOSE OF EacH WEEK. 


BANKERS’ STERLING. 


60 days. 

4. 8520 4.8770 
4. 
4.8555 | 4.8815 
4.8555 4.8810 
4.8530 | 4.8780 


ForEIGN ExcHaNGE—ACTUAL RATES 


May. 


Sterling Banker s—60 days ...... 
Sight 
od 
Commercial long 
Docu’tary for paym’t. 
Paris—Cable transfers .......... 

~ Bankers’ 60 days. 
Bankers’ sight. 
Swiss—Bankers’ sight. 
Berlin—Bankers’ 60 days.. 

™ Bankers’ sight 

Belgium—Bankers’ sight 
Amsterdam—Bankers’ sight.... 
Kronors—Bankers’ sight .... .. 


Ty 
“ 


“ 


Italian lire—sight... ............/ 5.164— 


banks last month were: 


Sight. 


4.8810 @ 
@ 
@ 
G 


26 OL —26.83 


Cable 
transfers. 


@ 4.8775 
820 
8820 
8815 
8790 


4.8870 @ 4.8875 
| 4.8865 @ 4.8870 
by a @ 4.8865 | 


4.851 


4.8 
4. 
4. 
4. 


ON OR ABOUT THE 


1. June 1. July 1. 


StS St Sus = se 


5. Wge— 
40% 34 

26. 86 26.88 

5.1614 - 


26. 86-26. 88 


1556 | 5.16% - 74 | 


4.847 


4.8544 
8830 @ 4. sinnsiet i 4.84% 


Prime 


commercial, 


Long. 

@ 4.85 
3 @ 4.8544 
@ 
@ 4.85 


Aug. 1, 


26.84— 
5.16% — 


26.86 
| 5.17 MG iim 


Documentary 


Sterling, 
60 days. 


4.8810 @ 4.8820 | 4.8434 @ 4, 84% 4, 4.84% @ 4.8534 
4.8444 @ 4.85% 
4.84b0 @ 4.8534 
4.8536 | 4.843¢ @ y 
4.8434 @ 4.8556 


@ 4.85% 


First OF EACH MonTH. 


Sept. 1. 


434— 85, 


a4 


Bie 


Fe 


fat et Fes et 50 SD 
SEES" S 


2 
mrss 


& 


4 


KY 


VET UTed: 


Ps 


tor 


ForEIGN Banks.—The principal changes in the gold holdings of the European 
a gain of $9,000,000 by the Bank of England, a loss of 


$6,000,000 by the Bank of France, a gain of $2,000,000 by the Bank of Germany and 
a gain of $7,000,000 by the Bank of Russia. 


GoD AND SILVER IN THE EUROPEAN BANKS. 


July 1, 1904. 


Gold, 


£35,338,282 
111,059,377 


y 
Netherlands ....... 
Nat. Belgium 


BOCA, ccccccese —_ 048,326 £112,219,984 


36, 872) 000 
91, 330, 000 
47,118, 000 | 
14,716,000 | 
22,104,000 | 

5,477,000 

3,032,667 


Aug. 1, 1904. 





Silver. Gold, Silver. 


£34,668,605 
108,774,908 
35,470,000 
92,220,000 
48,286,000 
14,326,000 
22,352,000 


£45,316,051 
12,955,000 
8,231,000 
13,015,000 
20,533,000 
8,992,000 
6,661,600 
1,516,333 


£45,085,663 
2,463,000 


“3.989.600 
: “en eer 6,506,600 
950,667 | 525, 333 


Sept. 1, 1904. 


Gold, 


£36,519,641 
107,571,843 
35,898,000 
93,621,000 
48,265,000 
14,758,000 
22,118,000 
5,480,400 

3, 108, 667 





£364,623,380 £111, 135,1 


Silver. 


£44,875,561 
12,618,000 
8,625,000 
12,543,000 
20,397,000 
3,957,700 
6,415,800 
__ 1,554,333 


96 £367,340, 551 ‘£110, 981, 394 
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Money Rates Asproap.—The Bank of England has made no change in its rate 


of discount which was made 3 per cent. last April. 
its rate from 3 to 4 per cent. 
The bank rate at Paris is 3 per cent. and at Berlin 4 per cent. 


ally low. 


A year ago the bank advanced 
Open market rates at the European centers are gener- 


Discounts 


of 60 to 90 day bills in London at the close of the month were 27% per cent., against 


oY 
~/3 


cent., against 13 
cent., against 2% 


@ 3 per ont. a month ago. 


é per cent. a month ago, and at Berlin and Fraukfort 2°¢ 
4 per cent. a month ago. 


BANK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT AND LONDON MARKETS. 


Circulation (exc. b’k post bilis).......... 
Public deposits. . +s 
oe ce, EERE eee 


Government securities 


Dn Ee 


Reserve of notes and coin 


Coin and bullion.. 


Reserve to liabilities 
Bank rate of discour 


Price of Consols (24% per cents.).... nae 


Price of silver per ounce 


May 26, 1904. 


£27,973,000 
7,407,000 
39,764,000 
16,961,000 
25,337,000 
22 758, 000 
32.680, 338 
48/48 
3% 
9076 
253ed. 


June 30, 1904 


£28,869,000 
9,023,000 
50,258,600 | 
15,988,000 | 
26,246,000 | 
24,920,000 | 
35,359,282 
is a 
3S | 
9% 
261gd,. | 


. July 13, 1904. 


£28,741,605 


6,724, 146 
41,143,779 
16,903,766 
25,150,891 
23,857,264 
34,148,869 

49} 3% 
a8 


8956 
26114. 


The open market rate at Paris was 1144 . 114 per 


@ 2% per 


Sept. 1, 1904, 


228,703,000 
6,245,000 
43,455,000 
14,234,000 
17,318,000 
24,556,000 
34,500,000 
534% 
3% 
8834 
2614d. 


Sey ER. ae. silver seen 3 in Senin’ was we wine lent month the price declin- 
ing to 26 3-16d. after touching 27d. early in the month. The closing price was 
2614d., a net decline of 5d. 

MontTuiy RANGE OF SILVER In LonDON—1902, 


1903, 1904. 


1904. 


0. ‘High Low. 


1902, | 1903. 


H igh 


] 1903, 
MONTH. |— —_——— 
Low. High Low. 


1904, 


MONTH. 


High Low. High| Low. | 


wees | 
24%, | 24 2636 


July...... U7 
26x 


January.. 2536 2148 
a alg 5F 5 2 21% August .. 247, | 2444 | 2634 27 
March e 2 22 2214 Septemb’r 2444 | 23,% | 267% 
ey 2G : October... 2344 | 234 | 28h6 
246 q 54g Novemb’r 23% | 21% } 2754 
2414 5 Decemb’r 22 21H | 2614 


2584 2444 | 27 





Fine gold bars on the first of this month were at par to 4 per cent. premium on the Mint 
value. Bar silver in London, 264d. per ounce. New York market for large commercial sil- 
ver a 57144 @ 58%c. Fine ailver (Government assay), 57144 @ 58%c. The officsal price 
was 57c. 


GOLD AND SILVER CornaGeE.—The amount of gold coined at the mints in Au- 
gust was $1,385,000, of silver $1,591,000 and of fractional coin $206,020, a total of 
$3,182,020. There were no silver dollars coined. The coinage for the Philippine 
Government aggregated 2,256,000 pieces in pesos. 


COINAGE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


1903. 1904. 


January 
February 
March... 


November.. 
December 


1902, 


$2, yt 637 





$29.928, 167 


Silver. Gold, 


Silver. 





$7,635,178 
89,000 7,488,510 
2'965.577 | 6,879,920 
3 388,273 137,400 
1,873,000 69,000 
2 464,353 5 
2.254" 000 
2,236,000 
2°831. 165 
2°287°000 
2,399,000 
1,932,216 


450.000 
645,692 
1,540,000 
8.794.600 
10,043,060 


$43,683,970 


$1,707,000 


1,521,000 
1,595,987 
1,809,000 
1,584,000 
3,840,222 

237.327 

452,000 


Gold, 


$2,765,000 
35,603,500 
63,605,790 
26,177,600 
44,109,000 
14,884,400 


1,807,469 | 


2,324,000 
1,401,000 


1,567,435 | 


$19,874,440 


($188,530,290 | 


Silver. 





$11,650,171 
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NATIONAL BANK CrRCULATION.—An increase of more than $2,300,000 in the 
volume of National bank notes outstanding is reported for the month of August, 


making the total $452,516,773. 


This is a new record for bank currency and exceeds 


by $90,000,000 the highest record made prior to 1902. The National banks have 
$419,683,940 bonds deposited to secure circulation, and have $417,380,300 notes 
based upon these bonds. Under the former law the circulation upon the same 
amount of bonds would have been about $40,000,000 less than it is now. 


NaTIONAL Bank CIRCULATION, 


Total amount outstanding 


Circulation based on U.S. bonds...... 
reunion secured by lawful money.. 


U.S. bonds to secure circulation : 
Funded loan of 1907, 4 per cent 


Four per cents. of eS 


Three per cents. of 1898.. 
Two per cents. of 1900 


Total 


May 31, 1904. ened 1904- - July 31, 1904. ane. 31, 1904. 





$445,988,565 $449.2: 35,005 $4 50,206, a $452, 516,773 


407,279,034 412,759,449 415,025,156 417,380,300 
38,709,531 36,475,646 35,181,732 35,136,473 


3,929,250 4,215,500 4,427,000 4,609,500 
1,802,100 1,822,100 1,822,100 1,790,100 
1.794.940 1,815,440 1,799,940 1,983,440 
403,046,350 408,163,650 409,909,650 411,300,900 


$410,572,640 $416,016,690 sa, 958,690 $419,683,940 


The National banks have also on deposit the following bonds to secure public fopouits : 
4 per cents. of 1907, $8,692,750; 5 per cents, of 1894, $100,000; 4 per cents. of 1895, $10,622,050 ; 
3 percents. of 1898, $6,835,590; 2 per cents. of 193), $300, 461,750: District of Columbia 3.65’s, 1924: 
$1,784,000; State and city bonds, $2,971,500; Philippine Island certificates, $2,218,000 ; Hawaiian 
Islands bonds, $1,072,000 ; Philippine loan, ” $2,022,000, a total of $116,779,550. 


GOVERNMENT REVENUES AND DISBURSEMENTS —The second month in the 
fiscal year of the Government shows a deficit of $6,343,212 as against $17,407,728 in 
the first month. In August last year the receipts were $6,800,000 more than the 
expenditures. The month’s receipts compared with 1903 decreased nearly $5,000, - 
000 while the expenditures increased $8,000,000. For the two months ended 
August 31 there is a deficit of $23,750,940 as against a deficit of $1,000,000 for the 
same period in 1903. 


Unitrep States TREASURY RECEIPTS AND E&PENDITURES. 


RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURES. 

August, Since August, Since 
Source. 1904, July 1, 1904. Source. 1904. July 1, 1904. 
, » on 8 9, Civ il Se $10,488,102 $27,052,270 
| errr eet $22,417,674 $41,901,424 W 14,024,489 "32°508.773 
Internal revenue..... 18,776,685 59,010,691 lavy 9,991,493 22,145,147 
Miscellaneous ........ 3,709,032 10,777,664 Indians.. f se 117,824 
Pensior 7 2 25,7862 274 
Total. ....... ..... $44,903,391 $91,689,779 ‘Interest -+ 1,860,062 5,830,431 


Excess expenditures. 6,343,212 23,750,940 Total $51,246,603 $15,440,719 

Money IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED States.—The volume of circulation 
was increased $11,600,000 in August, $5,000,000 of which wasin gold coin and 
certificates and the remainder in the various other classes of money. The increase 
in circulation since January 1st is $92,000,000. 


Money IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Jan. 1 1, 1904. July 1, 1901. lang. 1, 190h. | Sept. 1, 190h. 


Gold coin | $627,970.5¢ $646,586,319 $644.112,980 | $646,664,812 
Silver dollars............. nea 81 573, bes 71,561,684 70,581,561 | 71,507,729 
Subsidiary silver 97°631,352 94,603,028 94,57 7,050 | 95. 994, ie 
Gold certificates | 421,080,019 464,806,629 500, 864, 

Silver certificates i --| 465,836,200! 462,578,715 459,521, 910 

Treasury notes, Act July 14, 18% ad 15,828,853 12,927,287 12,55 150, 766 

United States notes........ «e| 343,272,438 334,491,977 3B "679.234 | 332811 "219 
National bank notes........... 413,153,189 433,595,888 432,701,873 433, 893,686 


2,466,345,897 $2,521,151,527 $2. 546,589,503 $2.5 558,279,984 
Population of United States. . | 81,177.000 81,867,000 81,982,000 82:98 000 
Circulation per capita 30.8 $30.80 $31.06 $31.16 

' 
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MOoNEY IN THE UnitTep States TREAsuRY.—The United States Treasury has 
about $3,000,000 more money than it held a month ago, but the increased issue of 
certificates makes the net cash show a decrease of a little more than $1,000,000, 
The Treasury gained about $2,000,000 in net gold. 


MonEY IN THE UNITED STatreEs TREASURY. 





Jan. Z. 1001, July 1, 1904. Aug. 1, 1904. Sept. 1, 1904. 


Gold coin and bullion $686,651,991 $80,136,382 $698,309,760 $703,131,753 
BU ver SOURS .c.cccccccsesces 477,594,756 496,418, 635 497,398,758 496,304,090 
Silver bullion 11,579,510 5.081.225 4,916,944 3,908,351 
Subsidiary silver. went 8,306,927 11,561,820 11,926,290 12,464,060 
United States notes, a 3,408,577. 12°189,039 15,001,782 13,869,797 
National bank notes.. 12,009,829 15,639,207 17,505, 015 18,623,087 


$1,199,551,591 $1,221,026,308 $1,245,058,549 $1,248,401,138 
902,745,162 940,312,631 972,996,805 977,407,806 


296,806, 429 $280,713,677 = $272,121,744 —$270,993,332 


SurPLy | OF Money IN THE Unrrep STATES. 





Jan. 1, 190k. July 1, 190. Aue. 1,1904, | Sept. 1, 1904. 


Gold coin and bullion $1,814, 622,524 $1,326 122,701 $1,342,422.740 $1,349,896,565 
Silver dollars 559,167,979 567,980,319 567,980,319 567,811,819 
Silver bullion 11,579,510 5,081,225 £916,944 3,908,351 
Subsidiary silver 105,958,279 | 106,164,848 106,503,340 108,458,792 
United States notes......... my 681,016 346,681,016 346,681.016 346,681,016 
National bank notes............csscssoses 25, 163, 018 | 449,235,095 450,206,888 452,516.77! 
$2,708, 152, 326 |$2,801, 865,204 $2,818,711,247 |$2,829,273,316 





Unrrep STATES Fornren TRADE. —is only two sethe since » August, 1397, 1 were 
the exports of merchandise smaller than in July, 1904. The value in the latter 
month of our merchandise exports was $84,883,431. In July, 1898, it was $72,525, 
049, and in August of the same year $84,565,561. The exports fell off $8,000,000 
compared with June, and $7,000,000 compared with July, 1908. The difference in 
the export movement, comparing July with last December, is extraordinary. In 
the latter month the exports were nearly $175,000,000. Imports, however, show a 
larger decline than exports, the total in July being $71,123,520, or $10,000,000 less 
than in June, and $11,000,000 less than in July, 1903. The balance of net exports 
was $13,759,911, as compared with about $9,600,000 in July in each of the previous 
two years. We imported gold to the amount of $7,842,169 net, while in each of 
the previous two years we exported gold in July. We have now entered the mer- 
chandise exporting season, and for the next six months or more the export balances 
ought to be very large. 


Exports AND IMPORTS OF THE _UnrTEp STATES. 

MERCHANDISE. | 
—" Gold Balance, | Silver Balance. 
‘ Exports. Imports. | Balance. 





$94,926,170 | $60,101,744 | |Exp., $34,824,426 Imp., $289,012 Exp., 
100,452,807 | 63,659,692 36,793,115 af 990.8 593 
109,452,510 73) (82, 435; ** 36.370, 075; ** i 200; 993 
88,790,627 79. 147,874 } 9,642,753 Exp., 6.289.918 
91,813.265 82,187,823 | 9,625,442 ** 4,486,551 - ‘ 
84,883,431 71,123,520 | 13. 759.911 Imp., 7,842,169 a 53, 497 


687,944,803 | 448,546,623 iaxp.. 239,398,180 Exp., 3,876,665 Exp., 13,954,909 
812,486,551 | 503,078,345 ** 309,408,206 ** 5,824,212 | 13, 090, 963 
$31,305,132 506,523. 539} “ 324,781,593, ° 12,362,263 | ‘* 14,575,410 
726.986.790 | 535,490.016| ** 191,496.74 13,378,811 | 11.702.630 
789,465,174 54 932,332 | * 194,532,842 21,846,738 | ** 7,975,254 
758,658,208 | 579,461,073) * 179,197,135 2,843,498 | ** 15,745,596 








ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND 
QUOTATIONS. 


The following table shows the highest, lowest and closing prices of the most active stocks 
at the New York Stock Exchange in the month of August, and the highest and lowest during 
the year 1904, had dates, and also, for wore ison, the range of prices in 1903: 





YEAR 1903. HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1944. Avoust, 1904. « 








High. ‘Low. Highest. ' Lowest. High. Low. Closing. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 89% 54 82i4—Aug. 15 64 —Feb. 24 8246 765g 8034 
7 preferred 10344 843g) 99144—Aug. 29) 8754—Jan. 6 994 9516 48l4 


Baltimore & Ohio 104 = 7154! 874%—Aug. ¢ 72%—Mar. 14 &7%& i 3656 
Baltimore & Ohio, pref. 5 8234 95 —July 2 8754—Feb. 94 § 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit 29% 55384—Aug. 38 —Feb. 24 5536 5056 


Canadian Pacific B i 12844—Aug. 15 | 1094%%—Mar. 1: 2 aie 
Canada Southern rf 6844—Jan. 2) 64 —Apr. 2% a7 
Central of New Jersey 53 | 169 —Aug. 1544%4—Feb. : ( is” 
Ches. & Ohio 2 3944—Aug. 3 2814—Mar. 38 33 


Chicago & Alton 7 | 42 —Aug. 33 —Jan. 2 Z é 
. preferred... sesiuibaa 5 i | 854—Jan. ° 75 —Jan. 6 i 8144 
Chicago, Great Western 295g 13 1734—Jan. 2 12%—June 5% 138% 
Chic., Milwaukee & St. Paul., é | 15534—Aug. 13744—Feb. 2 55 
" preferred 182 —July 173 —Mar. 
Chicago & Northwestern...... 22 5s 18834—Aug. 16144—Mar. 
* preferred 2 90 224 —July 15 207 —Feb. 
Chicago Terminal] Transfer... § 12344—Jan. 54 -Aug. 
. preferred é é 2644—Jan. 11%—Aug. 
Clev., Cin., Chic. & St. Louis.. 33 8034—Jan. 63}2.—May 
Col. Fuel & Iron Co............ ¥ 2 38146—July 254—Mar. 
Colorado Southern é |} 19 —Jan. 13%—June 
” ist preferred. 72 584—Jan. 48 —June 
. 2d preferred.. , 283g—Jan 174%—June 
Consolidated Gas Co.......... 222 5 2123g—May 185 —Feb. 


Delaware & Hud. Canal Co.... 183% - 16844—Jan. 22) 149 —Mar. 
Delaware, Lack. & Western.. aS 2 27534—Apr. 25044—Feb. 2: 
Denver & Rio Grande 43 | 2644—Aug, 18 —Mar., 

’ preferred «+» 90% 62 | T74e—Aug. ¢ 644—Feb. 2 
Detroit Southern -++| 2036 14%—Jan. 2: Vs —June 2 

preferred ooo) 3094 2944—Jan. 2: —June 27 
Duluth So. 8S. & Atl., pref.....| 293g 1634—Jan. 2: io 
i 2 29144—Jan. 2| 214%—May 
| 6934—Jan. 555g—May 
504—Jan. 2) 33 —May 
Evansville & Terre Haute.... 72% 39%/| 6614%4—Jan. 27) 54 —July 
Express Adams..............++ | 230 “—Aug. 23 | 220 —Feb. 

” American om 2144%—Aug. 29 180 —June 

, United States 5 é 122 —Auyw. 25/100 —Feb. 

Py Wells, Fargo 2 § |} 250 —Aug. 23 200 —June 
Hocking Valley ¢ 8414—Aug. 60 —May 

. preferred 9914 77 91 —Aug. ¢ 77 —Mar. 12 
Tllinois Central ; bo) 139 —Aug. 25 12534—Feb. 
Iowa Central 22%—Jan. 14 —June 

” preferred .... as 34 30) 43 —Aug. 32. —Feb. 
Kansas City Southern. 361 | 24 —Aug.19| 164—Feb. 

" preferred.. 1144 29 — sa Aug. 31 —Feb. 2 
Kans. CityFt.S. & Mem. pre 9 2 7 —Aug. é 644%—June 
Louisville & Nashville 9 123¢— Aug. 101 —Feb. 2 
Manhattan consol. F y. . 2g 13934—Mar. 

| %72%4—Mar. 
10434—Mar. 


Nie 


5 
a 
2 
ve 
a) 
2 


ne 


% 
oO 


- 
wz 


ise Jane 

Minneapolis & St. Louis | 6734 -Jan. 

. preferred é 9434—Jan. 2 
Minn., 8. P. & 8.S. Marie 196 76 —Aug. 15) 55 

. preferred 131 —Aug. 15,116 —May 2 
Missouri, Kan. & Tex.......... am 5 6|\ 2344—Aug. 1454—Feb. 2 

. preferred 5 378 5 49%—Aug. 3244—June 
Missouri Pacific 98144—Aug. 87 —Feb. 
Natl. of Mexico, pref BE 41 —Jan. 3434—Feb. 

» 2d preferred., a 17 21%—Jan. 1534—Feb. 
N. Y. Cent. & Hudson River.. ~ 1125 5 kal 29 112%4—Mar. 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis.... f 6 4—Jan. 25 —May 16 é 

" 2d preferred f 69. “_Jan. ' 60 —June 14 65 





BOND SA LES. 


ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND QUOTATIONS.—Continued. 





— Low.| Highest. Lowe at High. Low. Closing. 

N. Y., Ontario & Western..... ¢ 3454—Aug. 19| 193g¢—Mar. 345g 30 31k 

Norfolk & Western 5034 | 6834—Aug. ¢ 5346—Mar. 12 68346 6714 
« — preferred | 9 Big 91 —July 88 —May 6 91 ¢ 90 

North American Co | 124% 68 | 98}6—Aug. ¢ 80 —Mar. 12 93% 87 93% 


| Year 1903.{H1GHEST AND LOWEST IN 1904. AUGUST, 1904. 


Pacific Mail | 4234 3344—Jan. 18) 24 —Feb. 27 30 264% 28% 
Pennsylvania R. R 575g 11034 | 1264 Aug. 30) LlL4%e—Mar. 126% % 124% 
People’s Gas & Coke of Chic. ; 8734 | 10234—Aug. 9234—Mar. 12 10234 

Pullman Palace Car Co 23534 196 222 —July 15) 209 —Mar. 220 


TRORMING oc icev cc cetscsccecccsee | 6§ 37% | 63 —Aug. & 3834— Mar. 

" Ist prefered é 8544—Aug. ¢ 76 -—Mar. 

. 2d preferred.. +o 5534 | 7544—Aup. 2 55144—Feb. 25 
Rock Island ow) & 94% | 27%—Jan. 22) 1944—Mar. 

" preferred 5 5534 | 68%—Jan. % 5734—Jan. 


St. L. & San Fran. 2d pref.... 39 | 60 —Aug. 25; 39144—Jan. 
St. Louis & Southwestern.... | ¢ 2 224—Aug. 26 Ds June 
» preferred 36024) S|«455G—Aug. 27| 253g—June 
Southern Pacific Co........... 5 3854 | 57%—Aug. 23; 4146—Mar. 
Southern Railway............ 5 29144—Aug. ? 1814—Feb. 2 
. preferred ( o| %9%'—Aug. 30| T744—Jan. 


Tennessee Coal & Iron Co.... 6834 2: 4644—Aug. 315g -May 

Texas & Pacific 3% ° 3244—Aug. : 20 —June 

Toledo, St. Louis & Western.. | 15 | 2934—Aug. 29| 21%—May : 
. ee 8 48144—Aug. ¢ 32 —Feb. 2 


| 101%—Aug. 71 —Mar. 
9534—Aug. ¢ 8644—Feb. 25 


Wabash R.R 32: 54) 2134—Jan. 27) 15 —May 
. preferred 6 | —Jan. 25) 3234—Feb. 2 
Western Union . 9 | —Aug. 24| 85 —May 
Wheeling & Lake Erie 27 2 | 19%—Jan. 22) 144%—July 23 
” second preferred.... | 38% | 2934—Jan. 27) 2144—June 
Wisconsin Central 3 21%—Jan. 2% 16 —June 


" preferred 3: 47% --Jan. 27) 37 —June 


“* INDUSTRIAL” | 

Amalgamated Copper........ 5 58144—Aug. 29) 484% Feb. 
American Car & Foundry.... 3 | 213¢—Jan. 1434—July ¢ 

' pref.... ¢ 5 79¥44—Aug. % 67 —Jan. 6 79% 
American Co. Oil Co 5 4| 3434—Aug. | 2444—June 14 3434 
American lce | 11% 7 | 94—Jan, 2 644—Mar. 74 
American Locomotive | % 4| 2334—Feb. 16 | 1644—Jan. 25, 

» Ff rre ; | 9 ; oa Aug. 29} 754%—Jan. 6 90% 
Am. Smelting & Refining Co. | 52 3634 | —Aug. 19| 46 —Feb. 25 65 5646 

»  preferred............ | 99164 04 07% 4—Aug. 88%—Jan. 6 10734 99 — 


American Sugar Ref. Co...... | 
Anaconda Copper Mining.... 


Continental Tobacco Co.pref. | 
CoeR PROGUEIB....0cccccceces | 
” | ee | 


Distillers securities........... 
General Electric Co........... | 204 


International Paper Co 
* preferred 

National Biscuit.. 

National Lead Co 


Pressed Steel Car Co 
" preferred 
Republic Iron & Steel Co 
Oe 
Rubber Goods Mfg. Co.. 
” preferred 


S. Leather Co 
” preferred 
. S. Realty & Con.. 
. preferred. 
. 8. Rubber Co.... 
* preferred 





134 $4 — Aug. 
8044,—Aug. 26 


| 12 14—Aug. : 
2236—J an. 
7444—Jan. 


274%—Aug. 2% 
7944—Jan. 2 


154—Aug. 
3%—Aug. 3l 
4934—July 2 
2444—July 


34 —July 
Ti4—Aug. 
834—Jan. 
4914—Jan. 
22144—Jan. 
82 —Aug. ¢ 


844—Jan. 2: 
8634—Aug, ¢ 
934—Jan. 3 
6334—May 2 
19%—July 
7844 —July 
12%—July 
63144—July 


1 2214 — Mar. 
61 —Feb. 
| 101% — Jan. 
$34—May 
65 "_Mar. 


19%—June 


151 —June 2 
104%—May 26 


64% - Feb. 
36 —Jan,. 
1444—Feb. 


24144—May 
67 —May 
6 —May 
37 —May 
1434—A pr. 
4 $4—Jan. 


644—May ; 


755<—Jan. 
544—Jan. 
40 —Jan. 
104—Feb. 
41 —Jan, 
834—May 
514—May 


13434 
8014 
12416 
1434 
69% 
24% 
16614 
15% 


73% 
4814 


12814 


72 


11414 
11% 
66 
21% 

162 


13% 
70% 

4644 
19% 





RAILWAY, INDUSTRIAL AND GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Last SALE, PRICE AND DATE AND HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES AND TOTAL 
SALES FOR THE MONTH. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


Last Sate. | AvuGustT SALES. 





NAME. Principal | Int’st 
. | Amount. | paid. 





| Price. Date. High. Low. Total. 








Ann Arbor ‘Ist 8 i ee vee ee LOS | | 7,000,000 | 9534 Aug.12,°04 s 9534 1,000 


Atch., Top. & 8. F. ; Pa 
( Ateh Top& Santa Fe gen g 4’s.1995 '148, 155,000 + 103844 Aug.31,’04 1084 = 344,500 
registered iy 108% July29,°04| .... ... 

adjustment, g. 4’s. 7 9 <Aug.30,’04 
registered.........ssss000. | 82% Jan.26,"04| .... .... 
stamped 1995 | 26,112,006 93 Aug.30,’04 9234 
serial debenture 4’s—- 
i Y 1 2,500,000 


© 
a 


“oe 


R2ZAP>> 
= 


Bee eee keke me wee EOS e 
Zz 


registered 

series D 

registered 

series E 

registered 
RRS: 1908 
registered 

series G 

registered 


registered 


registered 
series J.. 
registere 
series K.... 
registered. ae 
92% Nov. 10,02 
registered ae 
East.Okla.div.istg.4’s, 1928 | + 5,645, I 3 gi 29, 9914 97%) 
" registered | sak eee 
Chic. & St. L. 1st 6’s...1915 


Seseeeeeszeeseeeseeeseseeseeeaseeuca_; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


114% Oct. 8.08| .... =... | 
1004 Aug.31,’04 | 100% 99 | 
ie WU TRL cscs cece 
10834 Dec. 13.99 | 
125% Nov. 30,703 
1125¢ Jan. 26,704 
114 Aug. 3,704 | 
93 =July14,’04 | 
98 Aug. 2,04 


9534 Aug.31,’04 | 
9544 May 27,°04 
103. Aug.31,"U4 
103) July21,°04 
98 June30,’04 
92 Aug.24,°04 


Atl. Knox. & Rew. o.. ist ¢- -. 1982 | 
Atilan.Coast Line o.lstg.4’s poe 

, registered 7 36,844,000 
Charleston& Savannah Ist g. 7’s..1936 | 1,500,0Cu 
Savanh Florida & W’n Ist g. 6's meee | 4,056,060 

* OE | Ree 2,444,000 
Alabama Midland Ist gtd g. 5’s. tes | 2,800,000 
Brunswick & W’n Ist gtd. g. 4’s. 1938 | 3,000,000 
Sil. Sps Oc.& G.RR.&ld g.gtd g.4s. 1918 | 1,067,000 


aaAzAocunad 


7. & Ohio prior lien g. 3s. enced | enn 
. registered 72,798,000 { 
” See 
1 xz. 4s. registered 
! ” ten year c. deb. g. 4’s..1911 | "592,000 
pe & M. div. Ist g. 3s. iN 11,293,000 
| 


Ozer PSs Shepp sceee 
Rw RR Re Reem op 


OoZnooun 


* registered 

Pitt L. E. & West Va. System 
st SS. sigs: 7 20,000,000 

« Southw’ndiv stg. $.1925 | ga xc 
* registered y 43,590,000 
Monongahela River Ist g. g., 5’s 1919 700,000 
Cen. Ohio. Reorg. Ist ¢. ¢.416’s, 190g 1,009,000 
Ptsbe Clev. & Toledo, Ist g.6’s. .1922 415,000 119% Mar. 7,°04 
| Pittsburg & Western, Ist g.4’s.. .1917 yo 98 June 3,04 
\ " J.P. Morgan & Co, cer 921,000 100% Feb. 13,°08 


Buffalo, Roch. & Pitts. g. g. 5’s...1937 4,427,000 » 117% Aug.13,04 1% 
f Alleghany & Wn. Ist g. gtd 4’s.1998 2,000,000 | ‘ 
) Clearfield & Mah. Ist g.g. 5's. ...1943 650,000 128 June 6,02 
} | Roc hester & Pittsburg. Ist 6s. .1921 1,300,000 121% Mar. 2,°04 | 
” TU, Re. 1922 3,920,000 . ' 128% Aug.17,°04 
But. & Susq. Ist refundg g. 4’s..1951 + 4.317.000) ¢ 3 985g July30,°04 
* registered eee tl 


9844 Aug.31,’04 55,000 
9146 Aug.30,’04 g 278,004 
90144 July 16,01 

105% Mar. 11,°04 

108 June 2,°04 


BP gp RP” Bw 
auonretae 





BOND SALES. 401 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


Last SALE. | Avaust SALES. 
NAME. Principal Amount. | intst be Medias: . 
Due | * Price. Date. High. Low | Total. 











Canada Southern Ist int. gtd 5’s, 1908 14,000,000 | . ms Aug. 9 "04 103% 10334 
. 2d mortg.5’s,.......0..--1913 6,000,000 ed Jury 10d Rama “ate 


. registered § { 1," wees ceee 
Central Branch U. Pac. 1st g. 4’s.1948 2,500,000 | 2 934 Aug.15,"04 | 94 93 
Aug.16,’04 


1115¢ Aug.31,’04 
107.  Junel4,*04 “one 
84% Auy.30,’04 5 | 626,000 
a9 Aug.3l,’l4 . 946.000 
444 Aug.30,°04 2644 | 717,000 
wie May? 23,04 cose ccce 


104. Feb. 19.°04 
102. June29,’99 
1074 Aug. 2,°04 
10346 July 27,°04 


Central R’y of Georgia, Ist ¢.5’s.1945 || 7 990.000 
{ «* registered $1, scat in ere 
SER ROC 5 an any | 3 
con. g.5’s, reg. $1 ats = 16,700,600 | 5 
ist. pref. inc. g. 5’s,. 4,000,000 
2d pref. ine. g. 5’s.. 198 7,000,000 
4 3d pref. inc. g. 5’s....... 1945 4,060,000 
{ Chat. div. pur. my. g.4’s.1951 1,990,000 4 
Macon & Nor. Div. 1st 
| g.5’s 194 840,000 


” Mid. Ga. & Atl. Le elf 413.000 
L Mobile div. Ist g.! oan 1,000,000 
Cent. R. & Bkg. Co. of Ga.c. 5's, 1987 4,880,000 


Hae eee 
—eZAPoe> © 


= 
— 


eree FG 
Zc oy 


za 


Central of New Jersey, gen. | 
f RES 1987 | t | 45,091,000 4 
’ registered | Peer ’ 
Am. Dock & Improvm’t Co. 5’s, i621 | 4,987,000 | . 
Lehigh & H. R. gen. gtd g. 5’s.. .1920 | 1,062,000 | 
Lehigh & W.-B. Coal con. 5’s...1912 | 2,691,000 
* con.extended gtd. 414's s.1910| 12,175,000 
N.Y. & Long Branch gen.g. 4’s.1941 | 1,500,000 


sa & Ohio 6’s, g., Series A......1908 2,000,000 
ne ys tgage gold _, ee ++] | 2,000,000 
st con. g.5 939 | Lor 
registered... Ree ioa8 | 25,858,000 
yen. m. g. 414’s. 992 | - 
registered 38,073,000 
Craig Val. Ist g. 5’s..... 1940 650,000 
(R. & A.d.) Ist ec. g. 4’s, 1989 | 6,000,000 
2d con. g. 4’s.. . - 1989 | 1,000,000 
" Warm §. Val. ist gi 1941 400,000 
(Greenbrier Ry. "ist gtd, 4’s..... 1940 | 2,000,000 


123% Aug.30,’04 
130) =June22.’04 
111% July 12,°04 


| 103% July 8,04 _.... 
103% Aug.29,°04 103% 


we” 
eq 


oy 


2 4 
cor =) 

Pex 

nm 


108 July 1,°04 
ee eee ree 
119) Aug.26,’04 | 11! 11814 
BB Fe TRE) sces. cess 
108) = Aug.30,"04 106144 
9% Dee. 22°03 owe aves 
112. May 14,°03 a Te 
102 Aug. 2,°04 2 102 | 
GS July GE .nce cove 
106% Oct. 29°02 

9054 Dee, 30,°03 


84 Aug. 9,°04 


SRR RPP 


am 


AZnuuunnZZ2z2oo 


wou 
as 


Chic. & Alton R. R. ref. g. 3’s ¥ 
Chic. & Alton Ry 1 registered. eens 
1c, Alton Ry Ist lien g. ¢ 316's.1950 aur F 

. registered — - 22,000,000 


Peer BERR RP ERE Ee & 


uob D> 


ée . 
8334 i. 16.702 


Chicago, Burl. & Quincy : | 
Chic. & lowa div. 5’s....1905 2,320,000 10434 Apr. 11,°91 

102.) July 9,°04 ee 
9434 Aug.3104 94% 

| 90% Apr. “= cas 
10534 Aug. 8.704 10534 

| 19334 Apr. 27,704 

2 

| 

| 

| 


= 


Denver div. 4’8.......++. 1922| 4,931,000 
0 
en od a 3Y4s...-.--- 1949 | | 50 935 000 
Illinois div. 4s.... .1949 5,992,000 
(lowa div.) sink. f’d 5's, _ 2,449,000 
eee PRE ere 1919 | 8,049,000 
Vebraska extensi’n 4’s, 1927 on 
registered | ¢ 75,844,000 
Pa oe oo ag 4’s..1921 2,650,000 
*s joint bonds.......... 1921 & ony 5 
» registered . 7 715,207,000 
5’s, debentures...... if 9,000.00C 
| Han. & St. Jos. con.6’s....... 1911 8,000,000 


Chicago & E. Ill. 1st s. f'd c’y. 6’s. 1907 P 
' small bonds....... 2,989,000 
. ist con. 6’ . gus.. § 2,653,000 
“ gen. con. Ist 5’s. = 
» registered 4 15,823 ,000 § 
(Chicago & Ind. Coal Ist 5’s ....1936 4,626,000 


= 


102% 
i ‘ 3 105 

Y 108 Dec. z rer 

10034 Feb. eae axnatld 

97 Aug.31,°04 9734 9834 | 1,286,000 
7 Aug.26,°04 971g 9634 14,000 

Aug.30,°04 108 7 
114% July 26,04... 


107% Aug.30,°04 107% 1074 
10314 et) 
190 Apr.1204| .... .... 

ni119 Aung.29.°04 119% 118% 

1} 119% Apr. 13.03 tee wie. 

116 «=Aug.18.°04 116 116 


O4ezeereue 
2 pp BB Be Be wR & Be 


Pee eee LPe- 


ssseess es 28 88 
vz 


ae 


“zaps 


Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. 
. refunding oe Ld 4,700,000 5 

a OS Oa 194 4,442,000 
Louisv. x Alb. & Chic. 1st 6’s "1910 3,060,000 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. | 
( Chicago Mil. & St. Paul con. 7's, 1905 | 5 J& Jil 
' terminal g 5’s......... 1914 | J&3\ 1 
” gen. g. 4’s, series A... .1989 | | 23,676,000 Ie ail 
POINSIOG . 6:50 cocses eves | Q-ail 


10 


130144 Aug.26.°04 13014 1304 
3) 114% Aug.23,°04 114% 114% 
3| 10914 July 27,08 .... .... 


Se Sy 
oe & & 


72 Aug.17.4 = 17: 172 

BO SUF TA | eee cove 
10) Aug.30,°04 109 
09% Junel8,04 .... .... | 





402 THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


BOND QUOTATIONS. —Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





AvuGuST SALES. 





NAME. Principal 
Due. 








7% Aug. 22,” 04 | 


J) 
3) ‘ii84Xd r. 29,°03 

3/116 pr. 15,°04 

3| 110% Feb: 23.704 

3/116 Aug.25,°04 | 116°" 11534 | 
J| 111% Aug.12,°04 | 1114 114 
3| 137g July 18798|. 4 

J} 11734 May 25,704, 

3/106 =Aug.3,’04 

3| 169 Mar. 14,704 

3/113 Aug.31,°03 | 

3|107 May 4,04) .... 

J| 111 =Auy.18.°04 | 111 

3/112 May 26,04) .... 

3| 114% Juiy28."04 


: 
t 


gen. g. 3}4’s, series B.1989 


registe 
Chic. & Lake Sup. 5’s, 1921 
Chic. & M. R. div. 5's, 1926 
Chic. & Pac. div. 6’s, 1910 
1st Chic. & P. W. g. 5’s.1921 
Dakota & Gt. 8. g. 5’s.1916 
Far. & So. g. 6’s assu...1924 | 

k. div. 7's, =| 


Ist 7’s, lowa & D, Lae, 1908 | 

Ist 5’s, La. C. & Dav. ..1919 | 

Mineral Point div. 3" s, 1910 
Ist So. Min. div. 6’s....1910 

1st 6’s, Southw’ ndiv., 1909 | 

Wis. & Min. div.g. bs s. 1921 | 

Mil. & N. ae. L. 6’s.1910 | D/ 112) July12,°04 
Ist con. 6’8........- new * 1913 } x D| 115% Junel4,’04 


Northwestern con. 7’s...1915| 12,832,000 | @ . | 12844 Aug.3,’04 | 128% 128% | 
extension 4’s.....1886-1926 | | 18,632,000 FA15) 104% June24, Me ec 
ey — FAI15 | 10256 May'l 11, aot pean bee! 
gen, g. 314’s 0 x & N| ug.25. 100 99 | 
registered 4 ergs { 20,538,000 QF hr — = = eee. 
sinking fund 6’s..1879- . 7 July26,” 
registered 5,636,000 111% Dee. 11,03 


sinking fund 5s’... 1879-1929 — 110 Junel4,’04 
i ¢ 6,769,000 (107 Mar. 28.704 


—_ 
- 


- 


abge 
SEsee 


HNN KKQnannnaneaaanag, 


r 
- 


ot 





28 


SESE 


- 


£253 


os Sted 
EEE 


2 


8 & Ge Ge Be BP Re Be BP Be RP RP Be BP BP BP BP Be 


= 5: 


ow 
+ 
= 


t 
Chic. 


E4 


& 
&0O 
& 
& 
&N/ 105 July28.°04 
104 Mar. 3,°04 

108% June 6,°04 

10834 Jan. 12,°04 

118 July 4,°04 

114% June 3,04 
|127 Apr. 8,84 
| 106 Nov. 5,02 

105% May 23,°04 
19556 N ov. 17,°03 

10934 Junel8,’04 
1293g Aug.29,°04 
11734 Mar. 26. 4 

142% Feb. 10,702 
| 13134 Dee. 3.703 
{103 Apr. 8°04 
i. a Sj eer ae * 
ae. {| eens eeetenas 
122% Aug.3,’04 | 122146 122% 5.000 
| 10434 Aug.31,’04 | 10434 104 260,000 
_ ee CS. rrr oe ee 
10034 July 2,°02) 


deben. 5’S........0.++++ 1909 5,900,000 |} 


4 


& 
deben. 5's. .......-.0+:. i921 & 
registered. rae is t 10,000,000 4 & 
sinking f’d deben., 5’s.1933 | & 
registered..........0c..+0 ¢ 9,800,000 | 55 g 

& 
& 
& 
& 


sees eeseenenesnee S 


Des Moines & Minn. Ist 7’s.....1907 600,000 
Milwaukee & Madison Ist 6’s. ..1905 | 1,600,000 
Northern Illinois Ist 5’s ....... 1910 1,500,000 |} 
Ottumwa C. F. & St. P. Ist 5’s..1909 1,600,000 
Winona & St. Peters 2d 7’s..... 1907 1,592,000 
| Mil., L. Shore & We’n Ist g. 6’s.1921 5,090,000 
ext. &impt.s.f’d wg. 5’s1929 

| Ashland div. Ist g. 6’s 1925 | 

Michigan div.1st g.6’s.1924 

| OOM. GI DG. < ccccesece 1907 | 
SES 1911 500, 006 
Chic., Rock Is. & Pac. 6’s coup...1917 | | yo 

¢ registered ineosaeboais 1917 | ¢ '#,500,000 


sseae 
we Pee 
a er Ree nr BAOORBOCSS 


Ca istered { 61,581,000 
coll. tr. ser. 4’s ser. C, — 1,494,000 
D 1,494,000 
1,494,000 
1,494,000 
1,494,000 
1.494,000 
1,494,000 
1,494,000 
1,494,000 
1,494,000 3 se an | 
1,494,000} v May 16,04 
1,494,000 vi § May 24.°04 
1,494,000 3 | a 
. T 1,494,000 3 N May 11,°04 i 
Chic. Rock Is. & Pac. R. I 74% Aug.31,’04 +0 | 3.734.000 
) registered.... I ‘| 71% Aug.4.04 i134 1% | 1,000 
AP coll. trust g. 5’s 913 i. "180: 000 3 87 Aug.31,’04 81144 1,773,000 
urlington, Cedar KR. & N. by 5's. 1906 | 6,500,000 102% Aug.19,’04 1886 102% | 8,500 
( " con. Ist & col. ts | { 119 June30,04| . aan 
" registered.. none 7 12036 Mar. 16,03 | | 
Ced. Rap Ja. Falls & Nor. -1921 | —- 1.905.000 | 110% June 7,704 | 
Minneap’s & St. Louis ist 7’s, g, 19 159.000 3 | 40) Aug.24,°95 | 
| Choc., Okla. & GIf. gen. g As 5,500,000 10454 Jan. 26,°04 | 
* con, g. 5 2) 5,411,000 d | 
1S 1.200.000 3| 95% Oct. 1,°08 
| 1,200,000 | 90 Oct. 12°03 
. euneniinn Sh... 672,600 3} 98 Jan. 13,704 
Keokuk & Des M. Ist mor. 5’s. .1923 2,750,000 | 10634 July 8,°04 
t * small bond ea ‘102% Apr. 26,704 


RER RR ESUSH SUMS ERS SER TEEPE EPP rD 
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' 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price ‘and date; highest and lowest prices and tota! sales. 
for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 








NAME. 


Principal 
Due. | 


Amount. 





+ mene St.P., Minn.& Oma.con.6’s. 1930 
” con.6’s reduced to 34’s.1930 

| Chic., St. Paul & Minn. Ist 6’s. .1918 
North Wisconsin 1st mort. 6’s..1930 
(St. Paul & Sioux City 1st6’s....1919 
Chic., Term. Trans. R. R. g. 4's, .1947 
Chic. & Wn. Ind. gen "lg. 6’s......1982 
Cin., Ham. & ey —. s’k.f ‘ais. 1905 


f ey 1937 
} } Cin., Day. &Ir’n Ist gt. dg. ‘B’s..1941 

Cin. Find. & Ft. W. Ist gtd g.4's, 1923 
| Gin. Ind. &Wn.lst&ref.gtdg.4’s. 1953 


Clev.,Cin.,Chic.& St.L. gen.g. 4’s..1993 
" do Cairo div. Ist g. 4’s..1939 
Cin.,Wab. & Mich. div. Ist g. 4’s.1991 
St. Louis div. 1st col. trust g.4’s.1990 
” registered 
Sp’gfield & Col. div. Ist g. 4’s. ..1940 
White W. Val. div. Ist g. 4’s....1940 
Cin.,Ind., St. L. & Chic. ist g. “48.1936 
| ” Yegistered 
. con. 6’s. 
Cin. \S’dusky&Clev. con. ist 2.5 
Clev., C. , C. & Ind. con.7’s 
’ sink. fund 7's. 
” gen. consol 6’s. 
” registered 


- 1920 
31928 
1914 


Ind. Bloom. & West. ist pid 4's. 1940 | 


| Ohio, Ind. & W., Ist pfd. 5’s....1938 
Peoria & Eastern Ist con. 4’s.. 
’ incOME 4B. ...00.. 000006 § 


Clev.,Lorain & Wheel’g con.1st 5’s1933 | 
Clev., & Mahoning Val. gold 5’s. .1938 | | 


" registered 


Col. Midld Ry. Ist g. 4’s........... 1947 | 
1929 } 
Conn., Passumpsic Riv’s Ist g. 4°s,1943 


7's. .1907 | 
14 


Colorado & Southern Ist g. 4’s. 


Delaware, Lack. & W. mtge 
{ Morris & Essex Ist m 7’s 

" Ist c. gtd 7’s 

] registered 


» Ist refund.gtd.g.314’s. 2000 | 
. 1921 | 


. Y., Lack. & West’n. Ist 6's. 
» 4’s, 


721923 

” term]. im 
Syracuse, Bing. & N.Y. 

| Warren Rd. Ist rfdg.gtd g.3%4’s.2 
Delaware & Hudson Canal. 
1st Penn. Div. c. 


| rowny a & . WEG. @; TH... 600 1906 
J ” Dv nccssceresepans 
} " 2, 1906 
| ” registered 

Rens. & Saratoga Ist c. 7’s......18 
l ” SO cs oscanaadeseanee 1921 


va 


Denver & Rio G. Ist oom, g. 4’s. - 1936 


f . 
| . paw, m. g. $s. 

{ Rio Grande Western Ist Z. 1s. "1939 
| mge.&col.tr.g.4’sser.A.1949 
| 1917 
S. 


R 

{ Utah Central Ist gtd. g. 4’s. 

Denv. & Southern Ry g.s. fg. 
» Midl’d Ter. Ry “Ast g. s.f. 

Des Moines Union Ry Ist g. 5 

Detroit & — Ist lien g. 4s.. 


g.4 
Detroit Souther n Ist g. 4's. 
Ohio South, div stg 
Duluth & Iron = Ist 5’s 
” registered . i 
’ ww « 
Duluth So. Shore & At. gold 5’s. .1937 
Duluth Short Line Ist gtd. 5’s.,..1916 
Elgin Joliet & Eastern ist g 5's. .1941 





1940 | 
1990 | 


- 
> Ste 


- 


g2% 
ze 


oY 


8 
eeee: 


_ 


SF 
Sey 
si 


E82 
2 


= 


< 


2 
a 
S 

7 


- 


3:2 soca 
S58 S55 


wee aun Geeap 


Be w@ SPR Kee we 
anAund aZAued 


33,450,700 


6,382,000 | 


8.318.500 
15,200,000 


12,7.10,000 | 
550,000 | 
4,923,000 | 
128,000 | 


Beppe Zeus eeappagauaa 


apogee | 


& ge & op Bee | 


—S = 


SPeeeeonee pe 


- Price. 


© 


Seo 
“SO 59 CuuteaZz yy 


© 
oo 


Ze>prppez 


& 


& B & & & oe we 


Pe me 


® gp BPR Be Be Bp RRM we Gok mR me BPR Re BR wee mR RR RRR Bo Be ew 


APoseusonosszgvoousaua 


aouZzony ! 


Bseszn Oru 


rOoZz>u 


AZZOSSCOns 


| 102 


| 116 





Last SALE. 


Date. 


AUGUST SALES. 


High. Low. 


| 
! 


Total. 





13334 July12,’04 
93 Dec. 19,’64 
129 May 11,°04 
12934 Mar. 3,°04 | 
123% July 11,704 | 
74 Aug.31,’04 | 
1114 Apr. 28, *04 | 
104% Dec. 5. 08 | 
113° Oct. 10,19" 
11384 July 14,704 | 


97 July 8,704) 


101% Aug.26,’04 | 
100 ~July 9,704 | 
9844 July 30,’04 | 
wl July 26, *04 | 
99 Jan. 28. "04 | 
Dec. 9, 02 | 
914% Aug.31, 03 | 
102% July 15,704 
9 Nov.15,°94 
105 Jan. 22,°04 
1154 June23,’04 | 
120) =~ July 28, 302 | 
11934 Rev. 19, 89 
128 Mar 16,°04 


999 «Aug, 4,704 | 
65 Aug 27,04 
112% Feb. 9,°04 | 
116 Feb. 10,°04 


63% Aug.31,’04 
Aug.29,’04 | 
102. Dec, 27,°93 


11254 Jan. 25,’04 
128% June20,’04 | 
130% Aug.24,’04 
140) Oct. 26,°98 


129% Aug.27,'04 
114% July 6,°04 
108% July 5,°04 
108144 July 16,°04 
102. Feb. 2,°03 


13334 Mar. 30,04 
149 Aug. 5,01 
106 June 3,°04 
122 June 6,.°99 
104 May 12,°04 
109% Nov. 16,01 
142) July 25,°04 
147% Junel8,’03 


1M) = =Aug.31."04 
104% July 1,03 
107) Aug.25,'04 
100 Aug.24,°04 
8934 Aug.25,04 

Jan. 3,02 

May 4,704 


Feb. 28,°03 
Aug. 5, 
94% Aug.17.’ 
38 Aup.19,°0 
79% Aug. 26, 04 
112% Aug, 9704 
101% July 23,89 


112% Aug.19,°04 


July 8,04 


13046 13046 | 


12916 


i0l 
106 
9914 | 


107 
100 
91 


100°" 
9446 
38 


7934 78 


89 | 


112% 112% | 


11246 112% 


100% | 
| 


10° | 
9414 | 
28 


1,000 
84,000 


“98,000 


57,000 


11,000 
24,000 
38,000 


10.000 
10,000 
1,000 
14,000 
3,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Notre.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


| Last SALE Avat 1sT SALEs. 


NAME, Principal Amount TInt’st|__- ee 
Jue. | Paid. Price. Date. High. Low. Total. 





Erie ist ext. TS 5 iawiaimansionn 1947 2,482,000 
( . 2d extended g. | . 1919 2,149,000 


114 June 3.°03 
11334 July11,’04 
110) ~June23,’04 
114. Mar. 24,’04 
101% June 26,03 
134 June2s,’v4 


Puezez 
& B & & w we & 


. 3d extended g. iN . 1923 | 4,617,000 
. 4th extended g. 5's 1$20 2,926,000 
* 5th extended g. rp S....1928 709,500 
. Ist cons gold 7’s.......1920 16,890,000 } 
” Ist cons. fund g.7 .. 1920 3,699,500 3 
I 
' 
’ 
’ 


wee 
== 


130 Aug. 7,°03 
9854 Aug.30,"04 
9846 Jan, 21.704 


e 
q 


Erie R.R. Ist con.g-4s prior a 1996 - 5 
registered 35,000,000 |) Jaz 2856 1.04 

Ist con. gen. lien g. 48.1996 | | 24 ge |) S&S 4 Aug.31,’0 
registered.. it 84,895,000 ( J&J| 8534 Feb. 4°04 

. Penn. col. ti g. 4 33,000,000 |'F & A} 91% Aug. 31° 04 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie Ist 7’s.....1916 2,380,000 J & D| 12544 June21,C4 


| 
| Buffalo & Southwestern g. 6°s..1908 / § J&I 
" sma 1,500,000 | J&I 
Chicago & Erie Ist gold 5’s.....1982| 12,000,000 |M & N/ 119% Aug. 3,704 
Jefferson R. R. Ist gtd g. 5’s....1909 2,900,000 A & 0} 106 Aug. 5,702 
| he Long Dock consol. g. 6’s.......1985 7,500,000 |A & 0/132 Apr, 13,°04 
| ag Gy ey R. Co. o> { 1,100,000 |} max} 118 July25,704 
xt. is PLA ert IMPs 913 ¢ 3:396,000 | } 4&3] 11346 Nov.25,°03 
; ’ 
j 


1,453,000 |. M&N | 10844 Jan. 6,’04 


11034 May 17,704 

1lt July 8°04) .... 

98 Aug.1!,°04| 98 § 

103% Aug.18,°04 1034 102% 4,000 
113% Jan. 8,°04; .... .... 


10916 Aug. 2,04 | 10916 10946 


1% =Dec.17,°03 | .... 

SP SUMO GWE | cece cnse 
107 Aug.30,04 1074 106% 
TED SUMO ETE) cscs csc 
95 Sept.15,'91 


N. Y.& Gre enw ’d Lake gt g 

Midland R. of N. S 3,500,000 

| & me Sus, &W. Ist refdg. g. 19% 3,745,000 |. 
. 2d g. 444’s § 447,000 
. gen. g. é antennas 2,546,000 
" term. ist g.! 5's er 2,000,000 3 


— 


S2ZA2>rxu 


. registered.. ‘$ 5,000 each . ! 
| Wilkesb. & East. Ist gtd g.'5’s. .1942 8,000,000 |. 


Evans. & Ind’p. 1st con. g g 6's. ...1926 1,581,000 
Evans. & Terre Haute Ist con. 6’s.1921 3,000,000 |. 
” lst General g! 19 2,223,000 
” Mount Vernon Ist 6's an 375,000 
. Sul. Co. Bch. Ist g 5’s. “71930 450,000 


Ft.Smith U'n Dep. Co. 1st g 414's.1941 1,000,000 |, 105 Mar.11.°08| ..-- .... 
Ft.Worth & D.C. ctfs.dep.ist6’s..1921 8,176,000 105 =Aug.31,’04 6 104% 33,000 
Ft. Worth & RioGrande Ist ¢ 5°s. 1928 2,863,000 |. 854% Aug.31,"04 5) 168,000 


Galveston H. & H. of 1882 1st 5s..1913 2,000,000 


we RRR ew Renter E 


> 


al 
Pee we we & 


10434 Aug.27,°04 6 103% 20,000 
Gulf & Ship Isl.1st refg.&ter.5’s. .1952 4.591.000 | Aug 30,704 | 103% 102% 60,000 
‘ registered — F see aae -selaaie 
Aug.29,°04 
July14,°04 
4 Apr. 12,04 


Hock, Val. Ry. Ist con. g. 444’s.. 1998 2 120 
{ ” registered 13,139,000 
Col. Hock’s Val. Ist ext. g. 4’s.1848 1,401,000 


>a 


{ [os registered Decseianas 1951 1,500,000 | 3 3& j foe. aS 
PT egret SGT | am 1383/1 Se 

| ° Feplstered. fe | ¢ 9.900.000 
crs tan gg £500,000..1951 2,500,000 7 

total outstg.. .$13,9% 50, 000 ps i 
collat, trust gold 4's. 1952 15,090,000 Oo a aes 





col.t. vie N.O.&Tex.1953 omy ! (} 104 Aug.17, 
registered . 24,679,000 |, iol Apr. 7,’ 


Hp cr nea ~ mh " 1123 May 24,°99 
uouisville div.g. 3144's. 1953 | | ; | 94% Aug, 3.°04 
registered 14,320,000 5g 5) 88g Nec. 8°99 
ag pe ay wes s...192 600,000 9% Dee. 21,99 
St. Louis div. g. 3’s....1951 d | 80 Jan. 12,°04 

4,939,000 |’ 10144 Jan. 31.719 


&. BYG’S «0... 0000, : > | 94144 Aue.11.4 
6,321,00/5 £3 10116 Sept. 10.795 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


registered 


registered 6 
3/100 Nov. 7,19 
( we. ¢ 78090,000 5g 3/124 Dec. 11.799 
West’n Line Ist g.4’s, 1951 | 5.425 ooo | 1974 July13,°4 


| registered 
| . registered 101% Jan.3191 


’ 

” 

’ 

” 

” 

” 

’ 

. Cairo Bridge a 7 Apr. 7 
4 ge 8 ¢  3.(100,000 |: | 106% Mar, 
’ 

; 

’ 

’ 

’ 

” 

’ 


en A 
Belleville & Carodt Ist 6’s......15 470,000 D 124% Apr. 5 0t 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales. 


for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. Principal 
Due. 


Rei 
Amount. | [ntist 


Last SALE 





AUGUST SALES. 





| Paid.| price, 


“Date. 





Chic., St. L. &N. O. gold 5's. 
hearers 
g. B's, 
registered.. 
Memph. div. ist'g. 4’s, 
| registered 
(St. Louis South. Ist gtd. g.4’s, 1931 


Ind., Dec. & West. Ist g. is canke 1935 

. Bak WOE... Dh. sccoecesecs 1935 
Indiana, linois & Lowa Ist g 4’s. .1950 
internat. & Gt. N’n Ist. 6’s , gold. = 


. 2 


g. 
lowa Central Ist gold 5’s 
refunding g. 4’s 


P registered 


Lake Erie & Western Ist g. 5's... 1937 | 


{ . . 1941 
Northern Ohio Ist gtd gz 5’s. 
Lehigh Val. (Pa.) coll. g. 5’s 
” registered 
Lehigh Val. N. Y. Ist m. 
" registered 
Lehigh Val. Ter. R. Ist gtd g.5 
* registered 
Lehigh V. Coal Co. Ist gtd g. 
” registered 
Lehigh & N. Y., 1st gtd g. 4’s 
. registered 


= Elm.,Cort. & N.1st 2.1st pid 6’s 1914 | 


” i 1914 


Long Island Ist cons. 
” Ist con. g. ro icceaamcasinins 1931 
{ Long Island gen. m. 4’s......... 1938 
" For? Ist g. 414’s...... 1922 


ers vcccccccccccoces 1932 | 


unified g. 4’s 
TS 1934 
gtd. refunding g. 4’s. 1949 
” oo” 
rooklyn & Montauk ist 6’s. 
" ER “71911 
Y. B’kiIn & M. B.1st ec. g. 5’s, ..1935 


B 
N. 
N. Y.& Rock’y Beach Ist g. 5's, 1927 


Isl. R. R. Nor. Shore Branc h 


| Long ng 
"3, 1932 


Ist Con. gold garn’t’d 5 


Louisiana & Arkan. Ry. Ist g. 578.1927 


{ Louis. & Nash. gen. g. 6’s. 

gold 

Unified gold 4’s. 

TOMISOIOE ..c000 ccccse £21940 
collateral trust g. 5’s, 1931 
5-20yr.col.tr.deedg.4’s. 1923 
E., Hend. & N, Ist 6’s. .1919 
L. Cin.&Lex.g, 414’s, 
N.O.& Mobile Istg.6’ S..1980 
ON See .. 1930 
Pensacola div. g. és... 
St. ow. iste. 6's. 1921 
2a 2.3 


ss=ssee ee eeszreeaeek 


L.& N.& Mob.& Montg 

Ist. g. 444s 1945 
South” Mon. joint 4’s.1952 
registered.. 


. 1951 a 
Kansas City Southern Ist g. 3" 1950 | 


.-- 


- 1931 | 
- 1920 | 


1980 | 
H. it'ge ist sk’ fd. g6’s.19%1 
Ken. Cent. g. 4’s...... 1987 | 


N. Fla. & S. ist g. 2.5’s, 1937 | 
Pen. & At. Ist g. g, 6’s,1921 | 
S.&N.A.con. gtd.g. 5’s.1936 } 
So. & N.Ala.si’fd.g.6s,1910 


I 


a| 
J} 


1,824,000 
433, 000 

4, 8! 50, 000 
11,291,000 
10,381,000 | 
2,959,500 
7,650,000 
2,000,000 


f 30,000,000 


7,250,000 
3 625,006 
2°500.000 


8,000,000 
15,000,000 


( 


EOE eh eee he eee ee eeeloocdea 
RY 


oof 


& ee eas 
uo 


ap 10,014,000 


3 | 2,000,000 


750,000 
1,250,000 


3.610,000 
1,121,000 
3,900,000 | 4 
1,494.00 | 3 
325,009 | , 
6,860,000} 
1,135,000 |. 


t 10,000,000 | 


250,000 3 
750,000 I 
1,601,000 
883,000 | 3 


1,425,000 | Q: 
2,724,000 } 


8,239,000 
1,764,000 


t 31,722,000 


5,129,000 
23,000,000 
1,730,000 | 
aes |: 
5,000,000 


z= 
& 
of 


n 


eee ee oe ee eeunguae | 


& & 


2K 


2a 
= 


I. 587, ‘000 
6,742,000 
4,000,000 
11,827,000 
2,096,000 
2,454,000 


SBPRRRNusBsZDOZuuZzs 


Sweewewe 


| 110 
| 105 


3| 101 


s| 107 5l4 Mar, 


¥} 112% Apr. 
| 104 


| 118 


105 Jan. 22,19” 
119 Feb. 25,04 
11934 Mar. 12,°04 
939% May 31,04 
10614 Aug. 17’ 99 
10214 Dec, 15,’U3 
121 Feb. 24.°99 
10L Mar. 


106 Mar, 28°04 
107% Dee. 18,’01 
98 July 12.04 
}120 July 15,’04 
3} 10014 Aug.22,°04 
70) Nov.19,°03 
114 Aug.29.°04 
87% Aug.30,"04 
72% Aug.30,"04 
6344 Oct. 16,19" 
11934 Aue.20.04 
114% July 16°04 
112" Feb. 16,704 
107'4 May 21,704 


Aug.15,’04 
Jan. 6,°04 
| 116 Aug.18.02 
| 109% Qet. 18,°99 
| 107 Jan. 19,°04 


10054 Junel6,’04 


116 Apr. 9,703 


| 116% June 8,04 


99% July 13,°04 
Feb. 29) oe 

10244 May 5,9 

101146 Aug.2 

110) = June22,’04 


3| 102% Aug.s0,°04 


38°03 
112. Mar. 10°02 
112% Jan. 10.702 


9,°02 
Aug.30,'04 


July 21,°04 
11554 Aug.27,04 
101) Aug.80,°04 
101% Junels,94 
113° June30."04 
987% Aug.31.°04 
111% June 9,°04 
1084 Jan. 39,°03 
124% Aug.26.°04 
122% Aug.31,’03 
11634 Mar, 22,02 
122 Apr. 21,°04 
75 June20,’02 


07% June 2,02 
Aug.24,’04 


1% Tuly 15,704 | 
— 29, os 


3,02 | 


| 101% 


High. Low. ‘Total. 


10014 008 | 
és 1a 

8816 87% 
1344 7116 


11934 119% 


2.000 
8,000 
179,000 


10146 
103° 


104% 


4.000 
249,000 


11534 
9914 


12614 


31,000 


Lo.& Jefferson Bdg.Co.gtd.g.4’s.1945 | 
Manhattan Railway Con. 4’s 1 


prperatzose 


99 sunik 4| 99°" 
| 106% Aug.30,°04 | mas 


6,000 
103% Dec. 17,°02 | . x 


seeeee 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and totu! sales 
for the month. 


Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





. - | Last SALE. AUGUST SALES. 
NAME. Principal! Amount, | Int’st ae 2 suite 
Due. Paid. price. Date. | High. Low.) Total. 











Metropolitan Elevated Ist 6's. - 1908 | 


10, meee is 3 10734 Aug.26,°04 | 10734 10734 
Manitoba Swn. Coloniza’n g.5" s, 1934 | D cee. “oe 


2,544,000 


Mexican Central. | 
* con, mtge. 4’s......... “a 65,690,000 J 62% Aug.30,'04 6254 
~ Ist con. inc. 3'8.......0. 1938 f 143g Aug.31,’04 i 
2d 3’ 1939 | 124, 9 Julyl5,’04 
equip. &collat. g.5’s....1917 | 600,000 oaee 
2d series g. 5’s 1919 | 715, aioe 
- col.trust g.44¢'slst se of 1907 10,000,000 | F 
Mexican Internat’! lst con g. 4’s,1977 | roe } 
+ stamped gtd.. 621,000 | 
Mexican Northern Ist g. 6’s } 
. Rr anane tT , ; May 2,19” 


Minneapolis & St. Louis Ist g.7 8.1927 5 | 2. 7,°03 
Iowa ext. Ist g. 7’s 909 f | . 24°03 
Pacific ext. Ist g. +“ baled ¥ | z . 29,704 
or oe. Ist g.7 5 | oe, 
st con. g. 5’s | ” 

Ist & refunding g. ¥s H | 9644 Aug. 2,’°04 
Minn.,S. P. & 8.8. M., Ist c.g. 4°8.1938 5 | 99 July19,°04 
’ stamped pay. of int. gtd. 
Minneapolis & Pacific Ist m. 5’s..1936 f 
' 
f 


. at tamped 4’s pay. of int. gtd. 
Minn., 8. 8S. M. & Atlan. Ist g. 4’s.1926 | 
” pod pay. of int. gtd. 


Missouri, K. & T. Ist mtge g. 4’s. 1990 | 
> 2d mtge. | 
” lst ext go a5’s. 
| St. Louis div. 1st refundg 4s. 
Dallas & Waco Ist gtd. g. 5’s. 
Mo. K.&T. of Tex Ist gtd.g. 5’s.1942 | 
Sher.Shrevept & Solst gtd.g.5's1943 | 
(1 Kan. City & Pacific Ist g. 4’s...1990 | 
Mo. Kan. & East’n Ist gtd. g. 5's. 1942 | 


Missouri, Pacific Ist con. g. 6’s.. .1920 
3d mortgage 7’s....... 1906 | 
trusts gold 5’sstamp’d1917 
registered 

| ist = gol 
registered.. ‘ 

| Cent. Branch Ry. Ist g¢ gtg.g 191 
Leroy & Caney Val. A. L. ist 5’s.1926 | 
Little Rock & Ft. Smith Ist 7°s.1905 

4 Pacific R. of Mo. Ist m. ex. 4’s.1938 | 

| »  2dextended g. 5’s 

| St. L. & I. g. con. R.R.&).gr. 5’s1931 

! stamped gtd gold 5’s..1931 

| unify’g & rfd’g g. 4’s.1929 | 


| 103" ‘Noy.11.01 
ma 3934 June 18,91 


100% Aug.29,’04 9g 123,500 
804 Aug.31.’04| 80% 245,500 
1/1038 = Aug.29,°04 5 111,000 
85 Aug.20,°04|) 85 

}102 Jan. 26,°04 

10654 Aug.27,°04 

102 Aug. 1,704 | 102 

£0 Aug.25,’04 

| 1104 Aug.31,’04 


pa Aug, 9,’04 

July14,’04 

Aug.26,"04 | 

| i06ig Aug.17,’04 
Aug.26,04) 95°° 9434 | ** 22,000 
| | es Percne 
| 10214 Aug. 8,704 5 102% | “*” 2.000 
115 Aug.10,°04 113% 9.000 
116%; 31,000 


89% | " 210,0¢0 





& 
sees 


& Gog BP eR Be BP RP & op & & & BR oe pe BR RRR on Be Bo 


registered 
Riv&Gulf divs lstg 48.1933 

ON OSS ee } 

| Verdigris V’y Ind. & W. Ist 5’s.1926 | 


874 Apr. 23704| .... .... 
9534 Aug.27,04 95 


epee eg 


1106 Mar. 8,04’ | 
Feb. 4,03 

a Feb. 25.704 | 
9 Aug. 6,°04 

102.) July 25,°02 


125% Aug. 3,04 
121. Apr. 23, 04 
| 941% July . 04 | 
| 118% May 9,°04 
Apr. 13, 04 
92% July 29,°04 


lists Mei Of 115% 115° 
5 ug.19,’ 5 
123 Mar.23°01| 
113% June 9,°04| .... ‘ 
| 113 July 6.99 | sain” palala 
1024 Aug.12,°04 | 102144 102% 
7644 Aug.30,°04 764% 7514 
108% Aug.13.94 sane kaa 


Mob. & om, peter lien, g. 5’s...1 





all | 
Mob. * Jacksondikan. City Istg.5’s.1946 


Mobile & ~~ new mort. g. 6’s. .1927 
' Ist .e - 6’s......1927 | 


ares O> eee 


" n. g. 4 1938 
’ ontg’ eyaiv. Ist g. ne 1947 
~ Louis & Cairo gtd g. 4’s.....1931 | 





© 
= 


- 


neo 
== 


2 


” collateral g. 4’s........ 1330 
Nashville, Chat. & St. L. 1st 7’s + es | 


’ 
" lst g.6’s Jasper Branch.1923 
* Ist6’s wy M.W. & a= 


+ 
= 


ax 

~ 

— 
+ 


- 
Sese2 sees: 


SS3 
Pruagape 


= 








33 








& & & Bp & B op w 
COMME Oou 


- 


ri 
85 
Be: 


195, 
N. °. & N. East. prior lien g. 6’s. 1915 





BOND SALES. 407 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Note.—The railroads ensteaed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





a fet | Last SALE. | AUGUST SALES. 
NAME. Principal! 4mount. |i” Sgt sane 


Paid. | Price. Date. | High. Low. Total. 








“100 Aug. 30,704 | | 10036 90% Be 59,000 
9946 Junel0,’04 | 

3| 10134 Junel7,’04 | 

10074 ‘Apr. 6.04 ‘ 

103% Apr.30,°01 |... see 

101 Aug.15,’04 | 101 101 

99 Dee. 12,°02 | aan “aaa 

9934 May i, 04 ces 

9946 Nov. 8,°02| .+-. soe 

913g Aug. 30, 04; 9134 91%4 40,000 
8914 Aug.24,°04 | 90144 8944 14,000 
89% Aug.29,'04| 89% 8946 31,000 
"RS eee 

105% July 7,’04 

102. Mar. 31,03 


. ee al 
-Y. Cent. & Hud. R. g. mtg.3is.1997 | 
eae registered... t 70,857,000 | 

" ebenture 5’s..... 2 
debenture 5’s reg t 4,480,000 


reg. deben. 5’s. 639,000 


N.Y. Cer 
| 
| debenture g. 5,094, 000 | 
I 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


= wry me oes 

eb. cert. ext : 

registered. 8,581,000 | 
Lake Shore col. g. 3% ° a 90,578,000 | 

" registered y 
Michigan Central col. g.3.44s.. 19,336,000 | 

” registered ee 
Beech Creek Ist. gtd. 4 ‘ t 5,000,000 

. registered . od 

2d gtd. g. 5) 1936 500,000 
registered > ° 
ext. Ist. gtd. g. 3%4’s. .1% 3.500.000 
’ registered ee 
| Carthage&Adiron. Istgtd g. 4’s1981 1,100,000 
Clearfield Bit. Coal Corporation, | 716,000 
1st s. f. int. gtd.g. 4’sser. A. 1940 § . 

” small bonds series B ; 33,000 
Gouv. & Oswega. Ist gtd g. 5’s.1942 300,000 
ag mg = ag Page 2,500,000 
N. Jersey Junc. R. R. g.1st 4’s. 

! . reg. certificates 1,650,000 

| N.Y.& Putnam |stcon.gtdg.4’s.1993 4,000,000 

4 = ~.S eng ye Ist g. eh 130,000 
est Shore Ist guaranteed 4’s. 

" registered t 50,000,000 

Lake Shore g 344S..........000 1997 || 
. registered { 50,000,000 
| ” deb. g. 4’s § 40,000,000 
| Detroit, Mon. & Toledo Ist 7’s.1906 924,000 
Kal., A. & G. R. 1st gtd ce. 5’s...1938 840,000 
Mahoning Coal R. R. Ist 5’s....1934 
F Pitt MoK "port & Y. ist gtd 6’s..1932 
7, ere 1934 
| MeKent & Bel Mg Ist g. 6’s.. 7 


CUKdaP Pre AZAzeonmmae | 


oo 


874% J une23, ‘04 


107% July 6,19” 
105 Oct. 10,72 | 


108% Aug.31,’04 | 108% 35,000 
1073g Aug.29,'04 | 1075g 18,500 
10034 Aug.30,°04 | 10034 40,000 
98 Apr. 13,04)... 
10134 Aug.30,°04 | 101% 1 
114 Feb. 6,°02| .... 


Nov. 21,08 
1389 Jan. 21,°03 


SOTTO OCLC LLLLIT CLT 


Be RRP Re ee Ree RR ee BP RP op RP Ree ee RR oe RP BP oe Be ee Be pe Be Be OR ee Be Be Re Be Be BP ee BR Be Be BPR op oe oe & 


zeghs 


< 


- 


— 
- 


1095g Apr. 19,704 | 
1215g July 20,°04 
121. July 20,°04 | 
1064 June 9,04 | 
106% Nov.26,19’ 


*. 
CS 
= 
= 


B 

E 

2&8 
Zeuee snoee una 


— 


SUR nner nd aeoorratu a 


ig 
g. BY6'8eee. by Ist mge. 
on J. <8 


28 
25 


“ 
| 
| Bs 


at ttle, Sturgis ma g. 3's. . 1989 
Y. & Harlem Ist dad 7’sc..1900 
7’s registered.. 1900 
* Northern Ist g. 5s. . «1927 
Og. con. Ist ext. 5’s... 
. g. bond currency 
& Rome 2d gtd gold 5’s.1915 
O. Ter. R. 1st g. gtd 5’s.1918 
tica & Black River gtd g. 4’s..1922 


. Chic. & St. Louis 1st g. 4’s.. .1987 
: registered 


“2 


100 Sept.24,19" 
10234 Apr. 6,19” 
113. Apr. 4,°04| 
119% feces 24,704 | 


mA 
wWAPOOOZZUZD 


a9 


told Apr. 5,04 


| 10514 Aug.23,704| 10533 10434 49,000 
TOL” Mar. 28,%08 |... ees 


2 — 
x 
>> Geappp 


_090_ 


N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford. 
Housatonic R. con. g. 2,838, M & N) 13134 Apr, 29,’03 
4 New Haven and Derby con. 5’s1918 575 000 |/M & N| 115% Oct. 15,°94 | 
| N. Y. & New England Ist 7’s....1905 6,000,000 4 & J) 101% Apr. 20.°03 
( * Ist 6's 1905 4,000,000 J & J/ 101 Sept. 8,03 


N.Y.,Ont.&W’n. ref’ding1stg. 4’s.1992 17,937,000 |} s| | 104 Aug.27,'04 | i 103% 64,000 
” registered $5,000 only. sqpemtase ae | rr 


Norfolk & Southern Ist g. 5’s....1941 1,590,000 112% Apr. 12,°04 
Norfolk & Western gen. mtg. 6’s.1931 7,283,000 132 Sept. 2,°03 


. imp’ment and ext. 6’s. ..1934 5.0000,000 1127 Nov.28,°03 
« New River Ist6’s........1982 2,000,000 | 13234 Aug. 2,°04 
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THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. Principal 
Du 


e. 





Norfolk & West. Ry Ist con. g. 4s.1996 
. registered.......... os. cocce 
. small bonds. 
” Pocahon C.&C.Co.jt.4’s,1941 
. C.C.& T. lstg.t. g g 5’sl9v2 | 
. Sci’o Val & N.E. 1st g.4’s,1989 | 
N.P. Ry prior lnry.&Ild.gt.g.4’s. .1997 
’ registered. 
” gen. lien g. 3’s 
” registered.. 
St. Paul & Duluth d 
” registered 
St. Paul & N. Pacitic gen g. 6’s.1923 | 


. registered certificates. ... | 


| St. Pal & Duluth Ist 5’s 


" lst con. g. 4’s 

| Washington Cen. Ry Ist g. 4’s. 
Nor. Pacific ‘term. Co, vw 6's..1983 
Ohio River Railroad Ist 5’s 

. gen. mortg. g 6’s 
Pacific Coast Co. Ist g. 5’s 
Panama Ist sink fund g. ~~ esl 

. 8. f. subsidy g 6’s. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
{ Penn. Co.’s gtd. 444’s, Ist....... 192 
” reg 192 
ta. 3% coi.tr.reg. cts..1937 | 
ry 3% col. tr.cts. serB 1941 


Trust Co. etfs. g. 3}6’ - | 


Chic.. St. Louis & P. 1st ¢.5 


gis 
Cin., Leb. & N. 1st con.gtd.g.4’s.1942 | 
Clev .&P.gen.gtd.g.44’s Ser. A. 1942 2 
” Series B 
” ” int. reduc. 3% p.c. 
. Series C 3s.......... 1948 
. Series D 3bes.......... 19 50 | 
.&Pitts. gen. etd. g.34s Ser. ~ -—— 
” ” 
wp. & Cin. Bee C o.gtdg. ts 1945 | 
Pitts., Cc. C. & St. L. con. B KS. 
Series A 
Series B gtd 
Series C gtd.......... 1943 | 
Series D gtd. 4’s f 
Series E gtd. g. 36s... .1949 
itt a WE, " ayne & C. Ist 7’s. x4 


” 
ry 
+ 
. 
” 

8. 


Tol Ww alhondingVy. &O.\st gtd. bas 
414’s series A 
414’s series B.. 
4s series C.. ove 
. RR. Co. 1st RI Est. g 4's... 
. sterling gold 6 per cent... 
. currency, 6’s registered... 
. gold 5 per cent 
” registered.. 
. gold 4 per cent 
” ten year conv. 34's 
{ Allegh. Valley gen. gtd. g. 4’s... 
| Belvedere Del. con. gtd. 314’s. . 
| Clev. & Mar. Ist gtd g, 444’s 
Del. R. RR.& BgeCo Istgtdg.4’s,1936 
G.R. & Ind, Ex. Ist gtd. g 4%’s 1941 
Sunbury & Lewistown Istzg.1’s.1936 
| U’d N.J. RR. & Can Co, g 4’s...1944 
Peoria & Pekin Union Ist 6’s.... 
. Be OG Biv cccdsccccccurs 
Pere Marquette. 
Chic. & West Mich. Ry. 
f Flint & Pere mathe ig g. “6's. 
{ ’ Ist con. gold 5’s.. . 1989 | 
” Port Hurond Ist 5.1939 | 
[ Saz’w Tuse. & Hur.1st gtd.g.4’s.1931 | 
Pine Creek itailway CRicccccccccktae 


1921 


1968 
-1948 | 


1921 | 


.. 192! | 
1920 | 





| 
' 


in 


iP 


f 101,392,500 








Amount. 


Int’st 
Paid.| 


Price. 


Last SALE. AUGUST SALES. 





Date. |High. Low. Total. 





500 
20,000,000 

600,000 | 
5,000,000 | 


SST s ss 


& gp & & fe & 
zuvooo! 


~ oy ey 
© pe eeOOle 


= 


E>Mpudoupe 
fe fe © ge Ree Ee me ee 
Seesvelsss 


19,467,000 


4,895,000 | 

9,794,000 | 

7,332,000 
506,000 


900,000 | 
3,000,000 
1,561,000 | 

439,000 | 
3,000,000 
2°240,000 
1,479,000 | 


PUUbppeeeae 
8 BP Be RR Ge ke pe Rew 


“=z 


10:4 21,100 
2/219; 000 
1,918,000 
2,000,000 | 
1,500,000 

978,000 
1,453,000 
1,675,000 | 

22,762,000 
4,718,000 
4,998,000 | 
2,797,000 | 

* 694, 50G 

000 


ree Zim 


hee ee & BRR Be RP RR BP Re BP Bm 


BOURRS SY PSE EDD Ge 


© 
2 


EOCURORKE 
a BB & ge & Be oe Bw 


i ‘000,000 


2 
27 pam 


“Spee z 
Ree ee we 
Orpouzos 


| 9934 Junels, 03 


22 lat 


CHuNOoZr>anue 


11046 Aug. 


.* July 6,704 | 


CuarZAZOO 


— 


rPAunZaZ mn 


| 101% Aug. 31,704 271, 000 


162 10136 | 
95 
112 
102 
10554 
10446 
2434 


9744 


9314 
112 
101% 
104% 
104 

74 


91% Aug.31,"04 
| 2 Aug.25,°U04 
1102 Aug.29,°04 
| 105 Aug.31,’04 
1044 Aug. 92" 04 

74% Aug.31,’04 | 

234 Junel7.04 

|} 974% Aug. 16,04 


123% June28,’04 

132. July 28,°98 

112% July 21,°03 

105% Apr. 11,°04; .... 
tr 204 | 9646 

Aug.16,’04 | 94 

119 Aug.31,’04 | 119 
110 July 7 04 | 

108% July 29,’02 | | 

109% Aug. 16,’04 | 10914 
102% Junel6,’03| .... 
102 Apr. 14,702 | 





108% Aug. 5,’04 | | 10836 
10534 June25,’04 | a 
98 July 16,704 | 
9244 Dec. 28,708 | 
98 July 16.04 | 
1181 June27,’04 | 


1/110 May 3,792 | 


- 8, “4 | 
7,19” 


110% 110% | 
1110°° 110° 
9134 | 


3,704 
Mar. 5,704 
Aug.17,/01 


110 
119 


34 Aug. 30°04 
1754 Oot 208 | 
121 Mar. 4,’03 
119 Apr.11.704 | 


9134 


“hie 38 | 
Aug.31,’04 
Aug.28,19 | 


May 1.10| .... 
May 14.°74| .... 
101 July 8,704 | ee 


109) Apr.28.°°2 . 

121% Ang. 3.04 | 12116 1211 

109 May 20.°04) . % %6 
11254 Aug.15,’04 | 1125 ri | 


1387. Nov.17,93' °°°° 


121 





BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; 


BOND SALES, 


for the month. 
Nore.--The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


409 


highest and lowest prices and total sales: 





Principal 
Due. 


NAME. 


Amount. 


Int’st | 


Paid. 


Last ‘SALE. 


Price. 





Pittsburg, Junction Ist 6’s 
Pittsburg & L. E. 4d g.5’s ser. A, 1928 
Pitts., Shena’go & L. E. Ist g.5 5's, 1940 
. ist cons, 5’S......... 1943 
Pittsburg, Y & Ash. Ist cons. ‘S's, 1927 
Reading Co. gen. g. 4’s 1997 
( « registered........... 
" Jersey Cent. col. z.4’s.. 
" registered.. 


1957 


4 Atlantic City Ist con. gtd. g.4’s, i951 | 
| Philadelphia & Reading con.6’s.1911 | 


® souste red 
” 
l ” * registered 
Rio Grande Junc’n Ist gtd. g. 
Rio Grande Southern Ist g. 4 
guaranteed 


Rutland RK Ist con. g. 4% 8s 1941 


} Ogdnsb.& L.Ch’n. Ry. 1st gtd 481948 | 
Rutland Canadian ‘Ist td.g.4’s. 1949 


St. Jo. & Gr. Isl. Ist g. 2.342 
St. L. & Adirondack Ry. Ist g.5’s. 
a eres. 1996 


5's. L946 | 





St. Louis & San F. 2d 6’s, Class B, 1906 | 
906 


2d g. ny Cc “Tass C 


’ 
” 
g. ay 


St. L & ale 'f. R. R. con. 

« 8. W. div. g.5’s 

" refunding g.4’s 

" " registered.. 
—. 5 year44’s gold notes. 1908 
Kan, Cy Ft.S.&MemR Reong6’s1928 
Kan. rid Ft.S &MRyrefggtd g4s.1936 
] registered 
Kan.Cy&M.R.&B.Co. lstgtdg5s.1929 
t. Louis 8. W. Ist gz. 4’s Bd. ctfs., 1929 

. 2d g. 4’s pe. Bd. etfs, ..1989 

. 
Gray’s Point, eee: Istgtd. 8.19 
St. Paul, Minn. & Manito’a 2d 6’s.. 
1st con. 6’s 
1st con. 6’s, registered. . 
Ist c. 6's, red’d to g.414’s. 
Ist cons. 6’s register’d. . 
Dakota ext’n g. 6's, 


| 
4 
| 
| 
( 
8 


eon 


1910 


Eastern R’y Minn, Istd.Istg.5’s. 
registered 
Minn. N. div. Istg. 
” registered. 
| Minneapolis Union Is 
Montana Cent, Ist6’s int. ota 
* Ist ty wegtsteres 
’ 
’ 


1940 
1922 
"1987 


— —aoeceremircee | 


no, OA | 


’ 

’ 

’ 

’ 

. Mont. ext’n Ist g. 4’s...1937 | 
: 
e . 1908 | 
” 


§ 
i 


Pe) 





aaa | 


San Fe Teen, & Phoe. Ry. Sot 


*s, 1942 | 


San Fran. & N. Pac. Ists. f. g. 5's, 1919 | 


+ see Air Line Ry g. 4’s 


remistered........0.0. cae } 


* col. trust refdg g. 5’s..1911 | 
Carolina Central Ist con. g. 4°s,1949 | 


| FlaCent & Peninsular Ist g. 5’s,1918 
{ " Ist land grant ext g.5’s.1930 
4 cons, g. 5’s. 
| Georgia & Alabama Ist con.5’s.1945 
} Ga. Car. & Nthern 1st gtd: 2. 5's. 1929 
' Seaboard & Roanoke Ist 5’s. ...1926 
Sodus Ray & Sout’n Ist 5’s, gold, 1924 
Southern Pacific Co. 
« 2-5 year col. trustg. 444’s.1905 
| * g. 4's Central Pac. coll. 
! . . registered 


1943 | 


2,440,000 
4.400100 
1.350,000 
3.500100 
800,000 
400,000 
998,000 
829,000 


3,681,000 | 


5,803,000 
1,558,000 
829,000 


57,853,000 
5,728,000 


13,736,000 | 
} 15,977,000 | 
3,000,000 | 
20,000,000 | 


500 | 
12,054, *000 | 


3.272, 


339,000 
7,171,000 


13,344,000 | 


19,294,000 


5,463,000 | 


10,185,000 
4,700,900 


5,000,000 
2,150,090 
6,000,000 


4,000,000 
3,625,000 


3, 87 2,000 


12,775,000 


30,000, 


1949 28,818,500 | 


a pa uuGuUNGb ppp ULE LEEEPOUUEET PELE OL ELE ED DeEEee Uae pe) 
RR a Re RR Re Be Be ee BB Be BR BB Be oe Be BF RR ge Be Be Be Be Be ke B pe om Be Be Be BP BB oe BP RP Be Be Be Be BR oe me 


So roe ae 


ey 


| 


aan Zaoon | 


AAS 
COZ 


aa 
Ceo 


a 


= 


| 112% Dee. 


| 140 
| 10834 July 


CoS AZuaunooscuszse 


a) 


| 115 


| LIZ 


Zoo ame 


| 190 


a) 


| 


12 20 Oct. 11,01 
115% Mar. 7,’04 
8734 Jan. 12,19’ 
114% May 5,’04 
100) =~Aug.31,"04 
100 =Aug.25,’04 
9534 Aug.31,"04 


| LLL July 28,704 


68 June27,’04 
9414 Nov.15,°U2 


10334 May 10,°04 


10144 Nov.18,°01 
92 Aug.26,°04 


214 June 2,°4 


| 10354; June24, 04 


1254 Aug.26,"04 


| 111% Aug. 4.704 


9% Aug. 9,04 
100) Jan. 21,°04 
84% Aug.31,'04 


94 Aug.15,°C4 
122% Aug.22,°04 
8544 Aug 30),’04 


AvuGUST SALEs. 


Date. ‘High. Low. 


13,798 | 


12546 
1116 


Hay 


78% Jan. 14,°04 | 


97 
82% Aug. 27-04 
79% Aug.31,°04 


Aug.31,"04 | 


Aug, 9,°04 | 111 
13334 Aug.27,°04 | 18334 


May 14,°02 | 
7,°04 | 


11544 Apr. 15,701 | 
111% Aug, 9,704 | 


103% Aug.29,704 | 


106 May 6,701 
104% Aup.10,°04 


| 128 


135 

Apr. 24. 
114% Mar. 16, 04 
Jan. 11,°04 
110 
113%4 Dee. 11,°01 
82% Aug.31,"04 


102% Aug.30,°04 
92144 Aug.10,°N4 


Sept. 6.°99 | 


104 ~ 
wig 


Jan. 7°04 


8246 


10216 
9214 


10434 July 18°04 | 


o- 


- 20, 08 | 


10144 Aug.31, ~ 
9444 Aug. 29.9" 
9446 Aug.17 04 


| 101% 
95 
| 94146 


Total. 


“489,000 
9000 
41,000 


9834 | 
99 
9534 


§,000 
3,000 
8,000 


10,000 
3,000 
338,000 


4 71,000 
| 101,000 
% | 1. 569,000 





7,000 
6,000 


45,000 
13,000 


29,000 
11,000 


| — Aug.30,°04 | (814 1434 | 
” J ene el sss 


1076 | 
9216 | 
94% 


239,000 
261.500 
1,000 





410 THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. Principal | 
Due. | Amount. 


| Int?st | 


Paid. 





Last SALE. 


Price. Date. 





| 


Austin & Northw’n Ist g. 5’s...1941 | 1,920,000 
Cent. Pac. Ist refud. gtd.g.4’s. .1949 70,496,000 
” — Pa aanitees 
. mtge. g ike » 
s oie t 18,040,500 
Gal. ‘Harrisb’gh &S.A. ist és. 1910 4,756,000 
2d g7’s 1905 1,000,000 
’ Mex. & P. div 1st g5’s.1931 13,418,000 
Gila Val.G.& N’n Ist gtd g 5’s.1924 1,514,000 
Houst. E, & W. Tex. Ast g. 5’s..1938 
" lst gtd. g. 1933 
Houst. & T.C. Ist g 5’sint. gid. 1937 
. con. g 6’sint, gtd......1912 
. gen.g4’sint. gtd... cocckins 
| . W&N wn.div.|st.g. 678.1930 
| Louisiana Western Ist6’s = 
{ Morgan’ se - Tex. Ist g6’s. 
' ’ st 
| N. Y. Tex. & Mex. gtd. ist g 4’s..1912 
Nth’n Ry of Cal. Ist gtd. g. 6’s.1907 | 
WEE. C. FB..cc0.00000 eoesees 
Oreg. & Cal. 1st gtd. g5’s 927 
| San Ant.&AranPasslstgtdg 4’s,1943 
| South’n Pac.of Aris. 1st 6’s..... = 


| of Cal. Ist ome A.1905 
| Fo yng | 29,187,500 


4,000,000 


” " PES 
[st con. gtd. g 5’s... 
stamped 1905-1937 
acific Coast Ist gtd. g. 4’s.1937 
of N. Mex. c. ist 6’s.1911 
.& New Orleans Ist7’s 905 
” Sabine div. Ist g6’s. 
" con, g 5 


DR 
° 


ee 
Bs 
ermeesceeees 


D ae 


40,525,000 


i 
Mob. aC Ohio < collat. trust g. 4’s.1988 4) . 
’ - as iiize i : 7,999,000 
. em v.ls s. ' 
> Bt Louis div, ist a4 Ieee 
” uis div. Ist g, 4’ 
. registered.. 11,250,000 
Alabama Central, 1st 6’s 1,000, 
Atlantic & Danville Ist g. 4’s. .1948 | 3,925, 
Atlantic & Yadkin, |st gtd g 48.1949 | 1,500,000 
Col. & Greenville, Ist 5-6’s 2,000,000 
East Tenn., Va. & Ga. div.g | _ 8,106,000 
* con. Ist 25's 11956 | 2,77 
| ” reorg. lien g 4’s | 
” registered 
Ga. Pacific a 1st 
4 Knoxville & Ohio, Ries g 6’s 
} Rich. & Danville, con. g 6’s.. 
. deb. 5’s ‘stamped | 
Rich. & Mecklenburg Ist g. 4’s. 1948 
South Caro’a & Ga. Ist g.5’s....1919 
Vir. or" we ser. A 6's, .1906 


2 
B 


S2255555 


ro) oy 


Vi 


Virginia Midland n. 5’s 
oO. gen.5’s. gtd. stamped. 1926 
W. O. & W. Ist cy. gtd. 4’s 


LW. Nor. C. 1st con. g 6’s.. 

Spokane Falls & North Ast g. 6's. “1939 

Staten Isl.Ry.N.Y.1stgtd.g.414’s.1943 

Ter. R. R. Assn. St. Louis 1s 44's. 1939 
. Ist con. g. 5’s.....1894-1944 


SP Peper 
ite 
erreEeE 


KE RRERERERER EER POSSE Eee Op eee eee eee eee 


td eebebel tel ft hebel tt hel tte 
& Bp Be & BP kp a ke ke RP on Ge Be Be BP BP Be Be Be BR Be pe Bp BP we Be B BP Be BB 
ZOOOOOeaaseQouooaunZoousZz~gzgzeporrpa 


RP Re RP RP gp BP BP RP RP Be Be Be pe RP RP BP Be Be RB 


SESS S SSS OS SALES NS SEASONS S SEH onee cores 


8 fe & Ge BP Be Be ee Be Be Be Be BB BP BP BPR Be BP BP RR RR we 


rPOUNaUr AAD 


102. Apr.29,"04 
100% Aug.31,’04 
9944 Mar. 5,°93 
883g Aug.30,’04 


) 107 =Aug.23,°04 


103% Apr. 12,04 
107 June 1,’04 
107 Aug. 1,704 
105 Dee. 18,’03 


94 July 30,’04 
127% Feb. 27,°02 


121 May 6,°04 
130 Apr. 26,’04 


10454 July 23,704 
118° Jan. 4,’01 
10) Jan. 8,04 
8534 Aug.31,"U4 
107% Aug.31,’04 
10734 Aug. 8,’04 
102 May 6,’04 
102 Oct. 22,703 
102. Apr. 12,’04 
11544 Junel4,’04 
116 «=June29,’04 

Feb. 2.704 

Aug. 9,’04 


Feb. 5 
111% Oct. 
103 dian. 4 
11634 Aug. 31, 04 
110 “Feb. 29, 04 


97% Aug.29,04 


117% Apr. 20,04 
04% Aug.24,’04 


iis” “May 12,04 
1155 Aug. 20, 04 
11934 Aug.24."04 
112.) July 11,04 


12214 Aug.18,’04 
124 July 28,704 
116 Aug.11.°04 
11234 June24,’04 
87% July 26,04 
105% June29,’04 
103 Mar. 29,04 


108 Nov. 9.°03 
116 =Aug.12,"04 
110% May 10,°04 
93 Dee. 31,03 
115 July 26,04 
ui7. July2 5, 19” 
104% Sept. 2,°02 
114% Dec. 1.°¢3 
11644 Junel7,’04 


AUGUST 


High. Low. 


10014 

8834 
107” 
107 


11234 


857% 
10744 
107% 


vie" 


SALES. 


Total. 








BOND SALES. 411 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





LAST SALE. AvuGuST SALES. 
NAME. Principal | 4 mount. : aie eee = 
Due. * Price. . High. Low.) Total. 











) gn. refdg.sg. fd. g.4’s. | 4 9-. ff. 
ss “ww registered. { 1953 18,000,000 ; 
St. L. Mers. bdg. Ter. gtd: #.5's. . 1930 3,500,000 
Tex. & Pacific, East div. 1st 6’s, . an 
fm. Texarkana to Ft. W’th f 1905 2,741,000 
" 1st gold 5’s 20 22,234,000 
’ 2d gold income, 5’s 963,000 
" La. Div.B.L. Ist g¢.5’s...1931 4,241,000 
Weatherford Mine Wells & 
Nwn. Ry. Ist gtd. 5’s......... 1930 500,000 
Toledo & Ohio Cent. Ist g 5’s....1935 3,000,000 
} . Ist M. g 5’s West. div. ..1935 2,500,000 


9934 Aug.24,04 10014 984 | 

112% July 30704) | 
1G duly COE) wees cece 
119 =Aug.29,°04 | 20,000 


81 Aug.15,°04 9,000 
109% Aug. 5,°04 


106% Mar. 7,’04 

114% May 14,’04 

111 May 31,04 __.... 
107 Aug.30,°04 10734 
9 Aug.26.°04 96 
90 July 28,04 .... 
87 Aug.3l,04 87 


1% 


4 


nn 


he 


Be Be RP RP RP ge BP RP RP Be RP BPR he ke Re eR Be Be ke Be RR RR pe he mR RR mR DR wm Rew 


. en. g. 5’S.... 1935 2,000,000 

. anaw & M. Ist g. g. 4’s.1990 2,469,000 
Toledo, ria & W.1 = £ Ly . ed ‘ 4,800,000 
Tol., St.L. n. prior lien g 348.1925 5 

" a. ; i 5 9,000,000 ' 

. fty yeurs g. 4’s........ 925 2 5 

" registered. 6,500.00 ' 
Toronto, Hamilton&Buff Ist g 48.1946 3,280,000 
Ulster & Delaware Ist c. g 5’s....1928 2,000,000 

” eS eee 1952 700,009 
Union Pacific R. R. & Id gt g 4s...1947 100,000,000 

( ’ registered 
” low onm 

* registered |S 87,257,000 

. R. R. & Nav.Co.con. g4’s.1946 21,482,000 

. Short Line Ry. Ist g. 6’s.1922 13,651,000 

a. g. a seueraeas | 12,328,000 

4’s&participat’g g.bds. 1927 | 

BOMMCOIOD, .....cccccccoeess 41,000,000 
Utah & Northern Ist 7’s. 1990, 

. g. 5’s 1926 1,802,000 
irginia & S’western Ist gtd. 5’s..2008 2,000,000 
Wabash R.R. Co., Ist gold 5’s....1989 33,001,000 

. 2d mortgage gold 5’s...1939 1 

deben. mtg series A. . .1939 | 

series B 1939 

first lien eqpt. fd.g. 5’s.1921 

1stlien 50 yr.g.term4’s. 1954 | 

1st g.5’s Det.& Chi.ex..1940 

Des Moines div. 1st g.4s.1939 

Omaha div. Ist g. 34s... 1941 

Tol. &Chic.div.1stg.4’s.1941 
.K.C.& N.St. Chas. B.1st6’s1908 | 
rn N.Y. & Penn. Ist g. 5’s. .1937 

oy ere oo 1948 

. MG. PBsccssce 1943 
West Va.Cent’! & Pitts. 1st g. 6’s.1911 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Ist g. 5’s.1926 

. Wheeling div. Ist g. 5’s.1928 } 

« exten. and imp. g. 5’s...1930 

” 20 year eqptmt s.f.g¢.5’s.1922 
Wheel. & L. E. RR. ist con. g. 4’s..1949 
Wisconsin Cen. R’y Ist gen. g. 48.1949 
4 Mil. & L. Winnebago Ist 6’s..... 1912 | 1,430,000 | 3 


STREET RAILWAY BONDS. | 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit g. 5’s. ..1945 6,625,000 
» Ist ref. conv. g. 4’s....2002 | | 5,000,000 


aeunpovour ary 


So 
° 


ae? ae 

111% Aug.13,°04 111% 110 

93 Aug.10,04 3 9234 

1054 Aug.31,°04 10534 105 

104 May 24.04 .... .... 

104% Aug.31,’04 1054 101% 

9816 June2l,’04' .... .... 

1024 Aug.31,°04 102146 10134 137.000 
122) Aug.29.°04 122 121 8,000 
117-— —s Aug.29,°04 11743 114% _ 120,000 
96% Aug.31,°04 § 9514 | 1,084,060 
9544 Apr. 13,°04; .... .... 

112. Dee. 30,°03 

114% Apr.19,02 .... .... 

103 Aug. 6,°04 ‘ 103 

117% Aug.30,’04 117%4 

10734 Aug.30,’04 07% 

% JulyZi,U .... 20. 

6234 Aug.31.°4 6 58 

aS eee 


110% June 9,704 
90 Feb. 20,°04 cmd eas 
8354 Aug.11,’04 8354 
7 ME! cose sees 
109% Mar. 13,°03 Ce 
116% Aug.26,°04 116% 
96 Aug.19,°04 96 9% | 
49 Mar. 21,’01 sale 
lil Aug.12,°04 111 
112. Apr. 18,’04 e° eons 
ie a a len 
110 Mar. 6,°03 white 
100% Aug. 1,04 100% 
91% Aug.31,°C4 91 
8946 Aug.29,°04 90 8914 





a ee ee) 


DUP Aur rurPowzAzquosve 


ou 


Vv 
[ 
| 
| 


St. 
Wes 


Bre aeseacas 


BMSSP op op ep Seog eee ese emo ee 


& & B & & ee B BO & & & 


~~ 


106% Aug.31,°04 31,500 
803g Aug.31,’04 1,104,000 
” registered 


f 
| City R. R. Ist c.5’s1916.1941 4,373,000 | 110 = Aug.22,"04 ss 3.000 
4 
| 


aor 
fe & PP Be & 


Qu. Co. & 8. ¢. 2d.¢.5's.1941 2,255,000 103. Aug.23,’04 2 6,000 
Union Elev. ist. g. 4-58.1950 , 10714 Aug.31,"04 73.000 
: stamped guaranteed 10034 July 15,°03 . 
| Kings Co. Eley. R. R. Ist g. 4’s.1949 90% Aug.31,’04 
" stamped guaranteed | 
| Nassau Electric R. R. gtd. g. 4’s.1951 883g Aug.31,’04 
City & Sub. R’y, Balt. Ist g. 5’s...1922 10534 A pr. 17,°95 
Conn.Ry.& Lightg Ist&rfg.g¢416’s.1951 97% Aug.19,’04 
Denver Con. T’way Co. Ist g. 5’s. 1933 974% Junel3.19” 
§ Denver T’way Co. con. g. 6’s....1910 
' Metropol’n Ry Co. Ist g. g. 6’s.1911 
DetroitCit’ensSt. Ry. Istcon.g.5’s.1905 
Grand Rapids Ry Ist g. 5’s........ 1916 
Louisville Railw’y Co. 1st c. g.5’s, 1930 | 
Market St. Cable Railway Ist 6’s, 1913 


azo 


Prd 
ages 
235 


— 
+ 


5 


seaeeey 
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THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date: highest and lowest prices and total! sales 
for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. Principal 
Due. 


Amount. 





Metro, St. Ry N.Y. g.col. tr.g.5’s.1997 
’ refunding Sea 2002 
[ Bway &7th ave. Ist con. g. 5’s, 1943 
| registered 
Columb. —— ave.lst gtd g 5’s, 1993 
. istered 
Lex awvels av Fer Ist gtd g 5’s, 1993 
” registered 
| Third Ave. R.R. Ist c.gtd.g.4’s.. 
. registered 
| Third Ave. K’y N.Y. Ist g5’s.. 
Met. West Side Elev.Chic. istg.4’s. 1938 
. registered........... 
Mil.Elec.R.& Light con.30yr.g.5’s.1926 
Minn. St. R’y (M. L. & M.) Ist 
OR TR. cn ncnotanestessatioancs 1919 
St.Jos. Ry.Lig’t, Heat&P.1stg.5’s. 1937 
St. Paul City Ry. Cable con.g.5’s. 1937 
. ee | Res 1937 
Union Elev. ated (Chic.) Ist g.5’s. 1945 
United Railways of St. L.1st @.4’s.1934 
United R. R. of San Fr. s, fd. 4’s.. .1927 | 
West Chic. St. 40 yr. Ist cur. 5's. 1928 
. 40 years con. g. 5’s...... 1936 


“12,500, 000 
15,134,000 
’ 


¢ 7,850,000 
f 3,000,000 
5,000,000 
36,943,000 
5,000,000 
t 9,808,000 
6,500,000 
4,050,000 


28°292°000 
20,000,000 
3,969,000 
6,031,000 


ee ee 


Int’st 
ne 
Paid. price, 


11444 Aug.23,’04 
9234 Aug.30,’04 
116 July 13,°04 
119% Dec. 3,19” 
11834 Aug. 8,04 


A 
oO 
D 


D 
8 


June29,’04 
June 2,’04 


SB RP RB be Be BP RP RR Be Be BPR on 


sy 
& 
Z2ZOuCumsZe Pree>ULUDOD 


Nov. 28,’99 
09% Dec. 14, 99 
79% Aug. 18,04 
84 Auyg.31,’04 


Dec. 28,’97 


& B & & Be 


Date. High. Low.| 


AvuGuST SALES. 





116 

9234 
11834 
11734 





MISCELLANEOU 


Adams Express Co. col. tr. g. 4’s .1948 | 
Am.Steamship Co.of W.Va.g.5’s 1920 
Bklyn. FerryCo.ofN. Y.1stc.g.5’s.1948 
Chic. June. & St’k Y’ds col, g. 5’s.1915 
Der. Mac.& Ma, ld.gt.314’s sem.an.1911 
Hackensack Water Co. Ist 4's. ...1952 
Hoboken Land & Imp. g. 5’s..... 1910 
Madison Sq. Garden Ist g.5’s....1916 
Manh, Beh H. & L, lim.gen. g. 4’s,1940 
Newport News Shipbuildng & 
ad ee 1890-1990 
- Dock Co, 50 yrs, Ist g. 4’s.. .1951 
- registered 

St.Joseph Stock Yards Ist g. 444’s1930 
St. Louis Term!. Cupples Station. 

& Property Co. Ist g 444’s 5-20. .1917 
So. Y. Water Co. N. Y. con. g 6’s. 1923 
opens Valley W. Wks, Ist 6’s....1906 
U. S. Mortgage and Trust Co. 

Real Estate Ist g col tr. bonds, 

kk , SRR 1907-1917 


"71905-1920 


INDUSTRIAL AND Mra. BonpDs. 


Am. Cotton Oil deb. ext, 44%’s....1915 
Am. Hide & Lea. Co. Ists. f. 6’s. ..1919 
Am. Spirit Mfg. Co. Ist g. 6’s....1915 
Am.Thread Co.,1st coll.trust 4’s.1919 
Barney & Smith Car Co. Ist g.6’s.1942 
Consol. Tobacco Co. 59 year g. 4’s.1951 

” registered 
Dis. Secur. Cor. con, Ist g. 5’s. 
Dis. Co. of Am. coll. trust g 5's. "1911 
[llinois Steel Co. debenture 5’s. ..1910 

. non. conv. deb, 5’s. .1910 
Internat’! PaperCo. Ist con. 6's. 1918 | 
Int. Steam Pump 10 vear deb. 6’s.1913 
Knick’r’ker [ceCo. (Chic) 1st 25's. 1928 
Lack, Steel Co., Ist con. ¢. 5's. ...1923 
Nat, Starch Mtx. Co., Ist g 6's. .19°0 | 
Nat. Starch. Co’s fd. deb. g. 57s. .1925 | 
Standard Rope &Twine Ist g. 6’s.1946 
Standard Rope& Twine inc, g.5s,. 1946 


12,060,000 
5,062,000 
6,500,000 

10,000,600 
1,775,000 
3,000,000 
1,440,000 
1,250,000 
1,300,000 


2,000,000 | 


11,580,000 
1,250,000 
3,000,000 


478,000 
4,975,000 


2,919,000 
7,863,000 
1.750.000 
6,000,060 
1,000,000 
{15 57,378,200 


13,379,000 
2,580,000 
1, 400, 000 


2,856,000 
4,137,060 
2,740,000 
7, 500,000 


~ REz>SPs 


BONDS. 


M&S 103% Aug.31,’04 
M&N_ 10034 June 4,’02 
63 Aug.24,’04 
lil Sept.30,°03 

July 28,’04 


Jan. 19,’94 
July 8,97 
50 Feb, 21,°02 
94 May 21,’94 
9046 Aug.23,°04 


102 
102 


RRRSPSS 
Pee ee ere re 
arr an ZAAZKOur 


Cr] 


112.) July 27, “04 
113% Dee. 18,19° 


® B BP Ge pe & 


July 8,04 
Aug.30,’C4 

7 Aug 16,04 
8234 Aug.26,’04 
105 Jan. 10,19” 
7084 Aug.31,’04 
68% Ang.31,’04 
664% Aug.31,’04 
99 Sept.16,°03 
99 Jan. 17,°99 
92 Feb. 23,°04 
19634 Aug.17.°04 
1922 Aug.30,°04 
93 Feb. 24,°03 
— Aug.31.04 
July 19,°04 

oe Aug. 2.704 


& 
HUHOrPrPaunm 


Robe et tt ee) 


& ® & oe Be EE a we R BR & Bw B BB 


ee 


40 July 30,704 
2% Aug.30,’04 | 


103% 
64 


1144 
91 
11834 

11734 


« | 


i | 


794 | 





84 | 


5” 
87 
8034 
62" 
68% 


sees 


i 106% 


101 


* 10084 





Total. 


18,900 
324,000 


| ene 


3,000 
200.000 


11 493,000 


3,000 


64144 449,000 


35,60 





BOND SALES. 413 


BIND QUOTATIONS. —Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


MISOELLANSOUS BON DS—Continued. 
gel sg {UST SALE 
NAME. Principal gmount, mt’t | Last SALE. Avausr SALES. 
Dee. patd.| | Pr ice. _Date. High. Low. ‘Total. 





United Fruit Co., con 9 2,446,000 ; 
U.S. Env. Co, Ist sk. tay #.6’s...18 2,000,000 ae 
U.S. Leather Co. 6% g¢ s. fd deb. .1915 5,280,000 3 111% Aug. 111% 110% 
U.S. Reduction & Refin. Co. ys 1931, «. ian bievcee| OS Ae 
U.S. Realty & Imp.con.deb.g.5's.1924 13, 8 8434 Aug.30,04 
U.S.& Shipbidg. Ist & id g.5’ssSer A. 1982, 14, 500,000 d J| 28 Feb. 5,704 
collat. and mge. 5’s 1932 | 10,000,000 | F 91 Jan. 15,.°08 60. ane | ; 
U.S. SteelCorp. 1J- Soy r.g.sk.tdl 53 | N N| 7934 Aug.31,°04 80 78 7,188,000 
reg. 1963 { i70;660,0c0 } N, 79144 Aug.31,°04 7934 7734 16,000 


8° 80° 424,900 


BoNDs OF COAL AND LRON Cos. | 
Col. Fuel & Lron Co. g.s.fd.g 5’s,. i 5,355,000 F - ah 100 
” conv. deb. g. 5°S ......02. Lit ” . y 7 July 20,704 ake 
” * registered voce | f _20710,000 | 5, Janeae pasa 
” ” Trust Co. cert an 12,358,000 72% Aug.30004 72144 71% 
Col, C’1& I’n Dey.Co. gtd g. ¢ 70,000 |. J| 55 Nov. 2,19” ‘a 
. Coupons off ais 
Colo. Fuel Co. gen. g.6’s...... . 1919 610,006 Mar. 9,704 
(Grand Riv, C’l & C’ke Ist g, 6’s,1915 949,000 July 26,702 
Continental Coal Ists. f. gtd. 5’s 2 2,750,000 
Jeff. & Cleart. C oal & Ir. Ist g. 5’s1926 1,588,000 
" 2d g 1926 1,000,000 
Kan. & Hoc. Coal&Coke Ist ¢ M5 3,000,006 
Pleasant Valley Coal Ist g.s.f.5s,1928 1,146,000 
Roch &Pitts.Cl&Ir.Co.pur my j 1,064,000 
Sun. Creek Coal Ist sk. fund 6’s..1912 335,000 
Tenn. Coal, Iron & R.R. gen. 5 3,000,000 
{« Tenn. div. Ist g. 6's.. ¢ 1,182,000 
j_* Birmingh. div. istcon. 6s 1¢ 3,637,000 
| Cahaba Coal M. Co., lstgtd.g¢.6’s19-2 892,000 
| De Bardeleben C&ICo. gtd. 2.6" $1910 2.729.500 
Utah Fuel Co, Ist s. f. g. 5’s......1931 866,600 
Va. Iron, Coal & C oke, Is stg. ‘B's. .1949 6,433,000 


Gas & ELEcTRIC LicatT Co. Bonps. 

Atlanta Gas Light Co. Ist g. 5’s,.1947 1,150,000 
B’klyn Union GasCo.1stcong. 5 8.1945 14,493,000 
Buffalo Gas Co. Ist g. 5’s..... 1947 5,900,000 
Columbus Gas Co., Ist g . +1982 1,215,000 
Detroit City Gas Co. g. i 1923 5,603,000 | 
Detroit Gas Co. Ist con. . 1918 381,000 
Eq. G. L. Co.ot N.Y. 1st son, g. 's.1932 3,500,000 
Gas. & Elec.of Bergen Co, ¢.g.5s.1949 1,146,000 
Gen. Elec. Co. del. g. 3146's ocnteiaie 1942 2,049,400 
Grand Rapids G. L. Co. a 1.225 225,000 
Hudson Co. Gas Co. Ist g. .1949 9, 18% 000 
Kansas City Mo. Gas Co. ist x5 578.1922 3.750.000 
Kings Co. Elec. L.& Power g. 5’s. 1937 2,500,000 
5) . purchase money 6’s “jel 5,010,000 
: ey ati lll. a ese. 2. 4,275,000 
wac, Gas L’t Co, of St. L. Ist g. Sei ’ 

@ GMA) ORGS... .cccccccccces ¢ 10,000,000 
MiJwaukee Gas Light Co. Ist . $..1927 6,000,000 
90 pkg BS oe. g.5 . 1948 5,274,000 

rasE Colste olir, 5 s.1948 
” registered B t 15,000,000 


100 35,000 


| 
i 
! 
| 


2s Oct. 2703 
105 Oct. 24. 19” 
106% Feb. 27,702 


July U4 

Apr. 30,704 sails. laine 
Aug. 5°04 108 = 108 
Dec, 28,°03 ae 
Aug. 5,704 102 1014 


a“ WT 


-? ooh oe oe 
R ow RR & & & > wee ew 


— 
— 
oS 


| 11554 Aug. 5,°04 Ss Dag 5,000 
70 Aug.l "04 70 i 12,000 
104% Jan. 28,°98 .... 
96% Aug.2 22'04 96% 
1065 June 2.103 erage 
112) Nov.11.°03 
67 Oct. 2°01 
90% July 7,704 
10734 Dee. 17.19" 
4 Aug.11,°04 


= 
“OZ 


Pe Doe saap 
O4>>oUmPY 


~ 
- 


30,04 
ose June?3,°04 
108% Aug.17,’04 
97% Nov. 1,°9 
90% July 30.704 


PB BP Re Bp RP RR Be BP Be Be on me 


ot > 
oe 


4 
x © 
voz 


10914 Aug.26,.04 10916 ¢ 67,000 
9444 Aug.30,04 94% 9334 — 62,000 
19534 July 29,904 .... wee 

12014 June27 04 

101.) May 11,°04 

100 Mar. 15,°04 


oa 
S 


pipes purchase mny coltr & 4's. 1949 20,927,000 
} Edison El. Llu. a conv. 2g. 5’s.1910 4,312,000 
. oes , eee 1995 2°156.000 
v.Y.&Qus. Elec. Le. &P. Ist.c.g¢.5's1930 2,272,000 
NS ¥. & RichmondGasCo.Istg. 5’s,1921 1,090,000 
Paterson& Pas. G.&E. con.g.5’s. .1949 3.317, 
Peop’s Gas & C. Co. C, Ist g. g 6’s.1904 
_— eh, 5, Re 1904 A 
” = —, EE. 1943 | 4,900,000 
" refunding g.! " eamaggieg ry 
H ” refuding ean” t 2,500,000 
1 Chic.Gas Lt&Coke Ist gtd g. Bs s. "1987 10,000,000 
| Con. Gas Co.Chice. Ist gtd.g.5’s. 1936 4,346,000 
; Eq.Gas&Fuel,Chic. !stgtd.g. 6 8.1905 
i Mutual FuelGasCo. Istgtd.g.5’s.1947 
” registered 
Syracuse Lighting Co. Ist g. ars mes 2,000,000 
Trenton Gas & Electric Ist g.5’s. 1,500,000 
Utica Elec. L. & P. 1st s. f'd g.5’s. oan 1,000,000 
Westchester Lighting Co. 2. 5’s.1950 5,360,000 


101% Junel4,°03.—.... ge 
10134 Aug, 2,°04 10134 10134 
124% July 18,74) .... .... 
103. Apr. 9,°04 


107. July 28,°04 

17) = Aug.23,°04 

1 Mar. B08) vce cove 

101% Aug.29,’04 6 7,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


MISCELLANEOUS BONDS—Continued. 











z ; ’ LAST SALE. AUGUST SALES. 
NAME. Principal Amount. | Int't avins's 


Due. ‘|Price. Date. | High Low.| Total. 





TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE Co. 
BonpDs. 
Am.Teleph.&Teleg.coll.trust.4’s.1929 | 38,000,000 . 94 June30,’04 
Commercial Cable Co. Ist g. 4’s.2397. ; 10.674,800 10044 Apr. 8,’02 | 
* registered nm 100% Oct. 3,19° 
Total amount of lien, $20,000,000. | 
Metrop. oo ~ En gag kf’d g.5° 8.1918 | f 1,823,000 10934 June22,°04| .... oe 
N.Y. &N. i Tel. gen. g 5’s..... 1920} 1,261,000 105954 July 2,°0B| .... cece 
| | 
Western Union col. tr. cur. 5’s...1988 | 8,504,000 109 Aug.19,°04| 109 108% 
« fundg & realestate g.414’s.1950 7,000,000 105 Aug.30,°04/105 1044 
Mutual Union Tel. s. fd. 6’s....1911 1,957,000 107 June20,04) ... 
Northern Tel. Co. gtd fd.444’s. .1934 1,500,000 103. July26,’04 











UNITED STATES, STATE AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SROUEESINS. 





| Year 1904. AUGUST SALES, 





NAME Principal | Int’st 
Amount. 
Dus. | | Paid. High. Low. High. Low. Total. 








United States con. 2’s registered. . .1930) 
” con. 2’s coupon 930 | 
con, 2’s reg. small bonds. "1930 [ 
con. 2’s coupon small hes 1930 ) 
3’s registered ee 
3’s coupon 
3’s small bonds re; 
3’s small ——— coupon. a 
4’s registerec i . 
4's coupon... f 156,801,500 
s regis ‘ = 
} ene “i92 118,489,900 } 
ict of Columbia 3-65’s.. ) 
smal] bonds > 14,224,100 
. registered. 
Philippine Islands land pur. 4’s...1914-34 7,000,000 


10714 10434 10514 105% 
10644 105% | i... eee 


| 


wi 
~ | 
i 





10634 10454 105°" 10454 “000 
108 10544 105% 10544 | 4.500 
10714 10474 10546 104% 
10814 10684| .... «2. 
108 10634 10634 10634 
132% 18236 .... «2. 
134 1314 13136 13146 | 


77,135,300 
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STATE SECURITIES. 
Alabama Class A 4and5 ’ 5 10234 102 | 102% 102 


” Class BD re. 1906 

” Class C 4’s 906 

” currency funding #.. ecaiannetl 1920 
pane ot Columbia. See U.S 
anuisians new ccn. 4’s 1914 |) WE6 

" small bonds 10,752,800 

Missouri fdg. bonds due 5 977, 
North mae con. 4’s L 3,397,350 


Vs 2,720,000 
556,500 


105 102% 


1024 101” 


° 





" to Sela i . ae 
. Western RK. R 


” ” Western & Tar. R. 
South Carolina 4%%’s oo 4,392,500 
So. Carl. 6’s act. Mch. 23, 1869, non-fde. 1888 5,965,000 
Tennessee new settlement 3’s 1913 6,681,000 
” registered 6,079,000 
small bond 362,200 
redemption 4’s..... enaane 1907 | 469,000 
6s Piascccdeeoovetevescensees 1913 1,000,000 
penitentiary 4%4’s......... 1912 600,000 
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UNITED a STATE AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES—Continued. 


NAME. Principal | 
Due. 


YEAR 1904. AUGUST SALES. 


High. Low. High. Low. Total. 


Virginia fund debt 2-3’s of t a 91% 
+ registered — ance coinn 
” 6’s —— ste. — — 3,974,966 iia eee iteie  aainbi 
” " rown Bros. & Co. ctfs. 7 . 
” of deposit. Issue of 1871..... f 8,716,565 6% 6% 6% 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany, l 14,776,000 
bond loan 34's series 1 (Marks. ) 
Four marks are equal to one dollar. { 
Imperial Russian Gov. State 4% Rente.... 2,310,060,000 
wo rubles are equal to one dollar. (Rubles.) 
uebec 5’s 1908 é 
. 8. of Mexico External Gold Loan of 
1899 sinking fund 5’s 
Regular delivery in denominations of 
£100 and £200 
Smal! bonds denominations of £20 
Large bonds den’tions of £500 and £1,000. 





$4 








Unitep States Pusiic Denr.—The deficit in the income of the Government is 
having its effect upon the public debt statement, an increase in the net debt of $6,- 
600,000 being shown in August, making an increase of $20,000,000 since July Ist. 
There has been little change in the general items of the debt, the increase in net 
debt being due to a decrease in the Treasury assets. The Government issued about 
$6,000,000 additional gold certificates last month, making the total more than $527, - 
000,000. There are now nearly $1,008,000,000 of gold and silver certificates and 
Treasury notes of 1890 outstanding. The cash balance is now less than $148,000, - 
000, while on October 1st last year it was $239,000,000. 


Unrrep Sratzs PuBLIc Dust. 





| Tune 1, 190, July 1,1904. Aug. 1, 1904. Sept. 1, 1904, 





Interest- eee debt : | 
Loan of March 14, -_ 2 per cent.. .| $542,909,950 | $542,909,950 $5 142,909 950 — $542,909,950 


Funded loan of 1907, 4 156,593, 100 156,593,150 156,5§ 156,593,650 
Refunding certificates, 4 per cent 29,120 29,080 28% 28,770 
Loan of 1925, 4 per cent 118,489,906 118,489,900 118, 489, 900 118,489,900 
Ten-Twenties of 1898, 3 per cent 77,135,360 77,135,360 77,135,360 77,135,360 


Total interest-bearing debt | $895,157. 430 $895,157,440 $895,157,540 $895,157,630 
Debt on which interest has ceased 2,109,950 1,970,920 1,481,130 1,841,270 


Debt bearing no interest: 
Legal tender and old demand notes..... 346,734,863 346,734,863 346,734,863 346,734,863 
732 


National bank rfote redemption acct.. 37,717,056 35,526,542 34,220,208 34,765.75 
Fractional currency 6,869,550 6,869,250 6,869,250 6,869,250 


Total non-interest bearing debt $391,321,7€9 | $389,130,655 | $387,824,321 | $388,369,845 
Total interest and non-interest debt.) 1,288,589,149 | 1,286,259,016 | 1,284,.£62,092 | 1,285,368,746 
Certificates and notes offset by cash is} 
the Treasury : 
CN COT vccvccccrincccccnncesnce 489,974,860 494,290,569 521,430,969 527,336,969 
Silver “ 471,662,000 470,476,000) 469,645,000 468,329,000 


Treasury notes of 1890 13,473,000 12,978,000 12,653,000 12,225,000 


Total certificates and notes “$9, 109, 869 $97,744,569 $1,003,728,069 $1,007.890,969 
Aggregate debt 2,263,699,018  2,264,003,585  2,288,591,961 | 2,.293,259,715 


Cash in the eet 
Total cash assets . aii 1,373,468,690  1,382,657,911 1,398,829,075 —1,400.956.603 
Demand liabilities.......22.27. 1,060,181,175 | 1,063,630,669  1,094,747,495 | 1,102,981,239 


$313,287,515 — $319,027,242 $304,081,579 | $297,975,364 
150,000,000 150,000,900 150,000,000 150,000,000 
163,287,515 169,027,242 154,081,579 147,975,364 


$313,287.515  $319,027,242  $304,081.579  $207,975,364 
Total debt, less cash in the Treasu ry. 975,301,634 967.231.77 Teo tela oer ae 
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BANKERS’ OBITUARY RECORD. 


Barnes.—A.G. Barnes, until January of this year President of the Farmers’ National 
Bank, Taylorville, Lil., died August 8. He was born at Harrisburg, Pa., September 4, 1835. 
In 1867 he aided in organizing the Christian County Bank, at Taylorville, Ill., the name «fter- 
wards being changed to the Farmers’ National Bank, of which Mr. Barnes was President 
until compelled by ill health to retire. 


Bikle.—John L. Bikle, Cashier of the Hagerstown (Md.) Bank, died August 7, aged fifty- 
seven. He had been connected with the bank for twenty-three years. 


Cartis.—S. Minot Curtis, President of the National Bark of Newark, Del., died August 
17 in his eighty-sixth year. 


_ Dempsey.—Col. John Dempsey. a wealthy resident of Shelby, Ohio. and President of the 
First National Bank of that place, died August 17, aged seventy-tour years. 


Dixon —William T. Dixon, President of the National Exchange Bank, Baltimore, Md., 
died August 16, 


_ Erickson.—G. A. Erickson, city treasurer of Fergus Falls, Minn., and Assistant Cashier 
of the Fergus Falls National Bank, died August 1. 


Gill.—N. E. Gill, President of the Farmers’ Bank, of Salvisa, Ky., died August 4, aged 
sixty-two years. 


Iuen.—John B. luen, President of the Milford (Ohio), National Bank, died August 1. He 
was born in France eighty years ago, but came to this country in early manhood. 


Martin.--Wm. H. Martin, President of the Union National Bank, Frenchtown, N. J., 
died August 10. He was born in Hunterdon County, N.J.. June 17, 1846. In 1887 he was 
elected President of the Union National Bank. He had been Mayor of Frenchtown, a mem- 
ber of the Bourd of Freeholders, member of the Assembly and State Senator. 


MeLaughlin.—James McLaughlin, President of the Merchants’ National Bank, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., died August 14. He was a native of Ireland, and was seventy yeurs of age. 


Moore.—William Moore, Vice-President of the Manufacturers’ Bank, Cohoes, N. Y., died 
August 15. Mr. Moore was born iu Ireland in 1827. 


Nagasaki.—A cable dispatch received from Yokohama at the New York office of the 
Yokohama Specie Bank August 17 brought news of the death of Gojuro Nagasaki, well 
known in banking circles in New York city, he having been for about ten years local agent 
of the Yokohama Specie Bank. Mr. Nagasaki left this country lust September to become 
sub Manager of the bank at the home office. He was at one time an officer in the Depart- 
ment of Finance in the Japanese Empire. Later he was with the Bank of Japan. His con- 
nection with the Yokohama Specie Bank dated from 1893. 


Rinek.—Thos. Kinek, President of the Northampton County National Bank, Euston, Pa., 
died August 23, in his sixty-fourth year. 


Rock wood.—Charles G. Rockwood, who, for many yeurs, was identified with financial in- 
stitutions of Newark, N. J., und New York, died July 17, aged ninety years. 

Mr. Rockwood was born in Boston. He was stepson of the Rev. Dr. Thomas E.Vermilye, 
who for half a century was pastor of the Collegiate Reformed Church of New York. Mr. 
Rockwood, after several years’ connection with New York banks, was chosen Cashier of the 
Orange National Bank of Orange, N. J., in 1849. He later became Cashier of the Stamford 
National Bank of Stamford, Conn., which position he held until 1852, when, with Fisher Haz- 
ard, he organized the banking firm of Roc« wood, Hazard & Co., of Mauch Chunk, Pa. Five 
yeurs later he removed to Norwalk, Conn., and became Cashier of a bank there, but before 
serving long was made Cashier of the National Newark Banking Company, which position he | 
held until 1887, when he was elected President of that institution. He resigned from this 
position two years ago, but has since been a director as well as a member of the board of 
directors of the Howard Savings Institution of Newark. He was for the past thirty years 
a trustee of the Newark Academy and was prominent in church and historical society affairs. 


Sisson.—Noel E. Sisson, Vice-President of the First National Bank, Albany, N. Y., anda 
director of the Albany Trust Co., died August 11, aged eighty-three years. 


Starr.—John F. Starr, President of the First National Bank, Camden, N. J., died August 
9, aged eighty-six years. In 1862 he was elected to Congress from the First District of New 
Jersey, and was re-elected in 1864. He was the founder of the Camden Iron Works, one of the 
largest iron foundries in the world. 


Stellwagen,—Geo. H. Stellwagen, Vice-President of the Wayne (Mich.) Savings Bank, 
died August ll. He was born in Germany in 1840, coming to this country with his parents 
when about twelve years of age. He had been county treasurer and sheriff, but of late years 
had given his attention to banking. 


Stetson.—Amos W. Stetson died in Zurich, Switzerland, August 10. Mr. Stetson was born 
in Boston in 1827, and was for some time interested in the leather trade. In 1859 he became a 
director in what is now the State National Bank, and was President from 1866 to 1890, when 
he resigned, continuing to be a director up to hisdeath. He wus an incorporator of the New 
England Trust Co., and Vice-President when he died. 





